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Tell the Consumer About Your Goods: 
In Other Words, Advertise! 


Develop 


HE organization of The Cot- 

ton-Textile Institute and the 

consideration that the woolen 

and worsted industry has been 
giving to marketing problems, are in- 
dications that the whole textile industry 
of the country is awakening to the ad- 
vantages in improved, standardized, 
and up-to-the-minute methods in ad- 
vertising, merchandising, and _sales- 
manship. Recent editorial comments 
cite many instances of the profitable 
operation of large textile plants, where 
success has been based largely upon 
aggressive methods in advertising and 
merchandising. 

The automobile industry is one 
which lends itself to contrast to the 
textile industry along these lines. The 
report is that General Motors appro- 
priated $50,000,000 for advertising in 
1927. In one issue of a well known 
weekly magazine General Motors had 
40 pages of advertising which cost 
well over $300,000. A large part of 
the success of the automobile industry 
is based upon big advertising appro- 
priations and large merchandising 
expenses. 

Advertising pays in other industries, 
and it is true in textiles that many of 
the outstanding successes in the in- 
dustry are constant advertisers. But 
when we give thought to the advertis- 
ing of textiles, consideration must be 
given to the type of appeal to be used. 
lhree outstanding factors in the mer- 
chandising of textiles are cost, style, 
and durability. The cost factor applies 
with equal force to all types of fabrics. 
Style appeal affects a large proportion 
of textile materials, but there are many 
iabrics wherein style plays a relatively 
unimportant part. One qualification 
common to all textiles, however, is 

t of durability. A cheap, attractive 
fabric is nothing if it does not wear 
well. A high-priced product in the 
latest original pattern must also have 
durability. And many fabrics depend 
almost entirely on resistance to hard 
usave for successful merchandising. 

A Textile Example 


concrete example of what may 





Tests to Give 


By Joseph 


Buyer Concrete Basis 
For Purchasing—and follow Up with Publicity 


A. W eebster 


“An educational campaign” has a familiar ring. 
be termed another one of those “old chestnuts.” 


It might 
But, it is 


new so far as any broad application to textiles is concerned. 
Mr. Webster makes definite suggestions as to the lines which 
such a campaign should follow. 


be done in applying scientific prin- 
ciples to textile merchandising is cited 
in this news item appearing in 
TEXTILE Wortp for June 25, 1927, 
which reads in part, as follows: 

“Robert W. Boys, superintendent of 
the cotton division of the Farr Alpaca 
Co., is creating public interest in a 
lecture he is giving on ‘What You 
Should Know About Fabrics’. Since 
he first gave the talk before the Lions’ 
Club of Holyoke, he has had so many 
calls from various organizations, his 
spare time is fully occupied. 

“This educational talk covers the 
value of artificial silks, real silks, 
carded and combed cotton goods, the 
values of fine and coarse yarns in 
goods, and the principal thing to look 
for when buying. This is also putting 
the various retail stores on their guard 
to post themselves on the goods they 
are offering to the public. 

“He finds the public is anxious to be 
posted on the values of fabrics, and 
savs it would be well if more mill men 
throughout New England would take 
up this question and advise the public 
regarding the values of various fabrics. 

“Mr. Boys illustrates his lecture with 
actual samples of goods made from fine 
and coarse yarns and rayon, and rayon- 
filled goods of various qualities, also 
silk fabrics.” 

What Constitutes Quality 
As manufacturers we know that 

our fabrics are unsurpassed in their 
price-class from all the standpoints 
of quality. Our sales organization is 
undoubtedly “sold” on these highest 
qualifications, and knows their un- 
questionable “why.” Quality, style, 
and adaptability are perhaps some of 
the strong points emphasized by 
salesmen to the jobbers, who, in turn, 
use these points to help them place 
goods on the shelves of the retailers. 
But as the goods travel down through 


the regular channels to the sales-per 
son behind the counter, 
hands of 


and into the 
the ultimate consumer, the 
actual knowledge of what constitutes 
quality in = a_ fabric 
considerably. 

Suppose we place before a cus- 
tomer two fabrics which are very 
little unlike to the layman in finish, 
appearance, and feel. One fabric is 
selling for perhaps 7c a yd. less than 
the other. Either fabric will appar- 
ently serve the customer’s purpose, so 
that the natural choice is that of the 
lower price. How many customers 
know enough about fabrics to ask 
sufficiently intelligent questions to en- 
able them to determine 
actually the better fabric? 

Probably women know the 
difference between woven and printed 
patterns, and will demand fast colors 
in medium and high priced goods. But 
how many of them realize the impor- 
tance of the construction of the fabric 
—ends and picks per inch, sizes and 


diminishes 


which is 


most 


kinds of varns used in warp and fill- 
ing, and the relation of these points 
to the durability of the fabric, and to 
its appearance and handling and 
draping qualities after laundering? It 
certainly should be of advantage to 
the manufacturer of the best, that the 
ultimate 
know 


fabrics 
something about all the quali- 
fying factors which make those fab- 
rics best. 


consumer of his 


United 
have more money to spend, 
hence more buying power, 
than any other great mass of people 
have ever had. They have the money 
and the desire to buy quality, and the 
only other requirement to make them 
purchasers of quality merchandise is 


The people of the 
today 
and 


states 


consciousness—a  knowledge—ot 
vhat constitutes quality. The Ameri- 
can public has a knowledge-absorbing 
capacity which is unsurpassed by that 
of any other people in the world to- 
day. This is evidenced by the as- 
tounding results achieved by national 
advertising. Would we be over-tax- 
ing that capacity by telling these 
people something about the fine points 
in the making of textile fabrics, with 
the ultimate result of showing them 
that our fabrics possess all the quali- 
fications of the BEST? 

Before a person buys an automo- 
bile, a vacuum cleaner, an electric 
sewing machine, a radio, he demands 
a performance test. Performance tests 
of fabrics cannot usually be made un- 
til after the cloth has been purchased, 
and then, if the cloth does not meet 
expectations, the only recourse is to 
buy a different fabric next time. Fab- 
ric tests for the individual customer 
might seem impractical at the present 
stage of development in such matters, 
but it would not seem unreasonable to 
make available to the ultimate con- 
sumer such a knowledge of quality 
factors and our methods of testing 
for them as to enable him to choose 
the best his money can buy. 

A Textile Contrast 

One of our textile trade papers cites 
an instance of contrast between two 
mills—one eminently successful, the 
other barely able to continue in busi- 
The first mill has been manu- 
facturing a line for years, 
and has advertised constantly for per- 
The ‘second mill is 
making the same product with new, 
up-to-date machinery and equipment, 
and its production 
those of the other mill. 
the older mill continues to sell its 
product and prosper, the new mill 
cannot increase its sales. The fabrie 
is one which is not affected by fash- 
ion or style. The new mill’s biggest 


ness. 
standard 


haps 25 years. 


below 
Yet, whereas 


costs are 


problem, then, is one of meetiag 
competition almost entirely on a 
quality basis. Of course it is true 


that the many buyers of the older 
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(3564 
mill’s products are prejudiced in their 
favor because they have stood the test 
But, if 
the new mill would place before the 
public 


over a long span of years 
conclusive proot backed up by 
that 
will 


the competitor, its ability to sell at a 


actual test, its products are as 


good, or even outlast those of 
lower price combined with this quality 


factor would certainly increase sales 
and net large returns on advertising 
investment. 
From the same authority comes the 
New 
of im 
ported English topcoats last fall. The 
that 


retail 
York City sold $250,000 worth 


report that one store in 


fabrics are 
in quality and high in 
and that proper 
advertising and merchandising on the 


comment was these 
usually low 
and 


pattern design, 


part of our woolen manufacturers 
would wipe out the foreign competi 
tion. This comment undoubtedly con- 
tains much truth, but the secret of the 
matter lies in the qualification of 


“proper advertising.” The term in 
this case should mean almost entirely 
a pointing out of the superior quality 
of our “made in America” fabrics. 
The test of a topcoat of pleasing pat 
tern and stylish cut is its durability 


With the 


testing methods, wearing quality com 


development of suitable 
parisons could be made in such cases, 
and the 
through advertising 

Naturally, 
would be 


results given to the public 


advertising of such a 


haracter frowned upon by 


the makers of the cheaper “just as 


good” fabri \gain, some manutac 


turers might be reluctant to 


bring 
these factors to light in a 
that then 


favorably 


compara 


tive way, tor teat fabrics 


might not compare with 


those of then 


competitors. On the 


other hand, such methods might well 


serve to stimulate the carrying out ot 
exhaustive tests by 


which 


manutacturers 


would bring to light defects 


in their own fabrics previously un 


noticed. Correcting such detects and 


telling customers about it should in 


crease sales and have the effect of 
placing better fabrics in the hands ot 
consumers 
Tell Your Customers 
Properly spun yarns from good 
grades of fiber have accepted stand- 
streneth This is 


ards of breaking 


common knowledge in the — trade. 


Would it be 
manufacturer using yarns which con 
standards to tell his 
prospective customers that he is so do 
ing, and point out to them the depend- 
ability and superiority thus imparted 


unreasonable for the 


form to. those 


Someone will imme 
“What do people know 


about the breaking strength of yarn? 


to his fabrics? 


diately ask 


Che answer is that they would know 
if had the 
courage to tell them. 


if someone far-sighted 


\ppearance, style, novelty, play a 

cloth 
and garments in these days of rapidly 
Neve 
to be true that 


large part in the selection ot 
changing ideas and fashions 
theless, it is believed 


the great majority of the buying 
public make their purchases with the 
long the 

ais ee ass a 1 
particular article is going to last an 


Would it not be to the ad 


thought in mind as to how 


look well. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


vantage of any manufacturer of tex- 
tiles to be able to make some fairly 
definite statement to the consumers of 
his fabrics as to their wearing quali- 
ties under different conditions? <A 
manufacturer can at the present time 
say that he is using high grade raw 
that his fabrics are prop- 
constructed, and that they are 
dyed or printed with fast colors. But 
can he say definitely that they will 
really wear well, that they will out- 
wear other inferior products 


materials, 
erly 


which 
he knows people are buying with only 
a hope that they will prove satisfac 
lactory ° 

It is known 
number of 


that quite a large 
laboratory experiments 
have been made with wear-testing ma- 
chines, but as yet no machine has 
proved practical enough to have been 
accepted on the market. Certainly it 
is not unreasonable to anticipate that 
eventually some such machine will be 
perfected that will be practical for 
And the belief is 
that it is not unreasonable to predict 
that time in the future many 
fabrics will be purchased on the basis 
of tested wear-resisting qualities. It 


comparative tests. 


some 


such a possibility is granted, those 
manufacturers who are alert enough 
rather than 
meet them, are going to see the ad- 
behind the de 
tests 


reap the 


to make circumstances 


vantages of getting 


velopment of such and be in 


positions to benefits which 


must accrue when public conscious 
ness is awakened 
An Educational Campaign 
from an advertising view-point 
the suggestions mentioned here would 
involve what is commonly termed “an 
Such _ ter- 


formidable to 


educational campaign.” 


minology may sound 


manufacturers who do not advertise, 


but as a matter of fact, it 1s not as 
difficult as it seems at first thought. 

In general the textile industry has 
always used the argument that “our 


business is different—vou cannot 
apply those methods with us.” And 
again, many manufacturers have for 
vears had the idea that they possessed 
valuable 


which they could not divulge without 


some very trade secrets 


themselves to increased 
In the light of modern 
methods, cooperation in industry, ex 
change of ideas, and the application 
principles, 
such ideas must dwindle to insignifi- 


subjecting 
competition. 


ot scientific management 


cance in most cases. Overcoming this 
inertia, this refusal to see the light, 
would a most important 
step toward launching an educational 
campaign in advertising textiles. The 
advertising itself could and would be 


seem to be 


gladly handled by competent agencies, 
with a highly beneficial result to the 
whole industry. 

\ moment’s thought will bring to 
the mind of any person who sees the 
current magazines, many pictures of 
parts of edu- 
People today are 
and 
conditions of which our grandtathers 
Adver- 


tising has done this to a large extent 


advertising which are 


cational campaigns. 
needs 


conscious of hundreds of 


never realized the existence. 


(And when we say that our textile 11 


dustry is different, let us not be dog 


matic and unimaginative in that asser- 
tion. Of course it is “different.” But 
would there be any harm in telling our 
public ow it differs, and in letting 
them know how we do things ? 
sriefly, the message to manufac- 
turers who dare to stand back of their 
products, is this: suitable 
tests so as to give the buyer some con- 
crete basis on which to buy; and fol- 
low this up with intensive and espe- 
cially designed advertising which will 
tell the public what to look for in the 
search for quality merchandise. 
Advantages to be derived from the 
adoption of these suggestions would 
include the following : 
Advantages to Manufacturer 
From the manufacturer's viewpoint: 
1. A better knowledge of product 
from all angles of quality. 
2. Competition would be placed 
on a quality basis, where it belongs. 
3. Quality products could be sold 
in spite of the competition with 
high-powered selling forces. 
4. Manufacturers of low-grade 
products would be forced to raise 


Develop 
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their standards, accept a 
smaller share of business, or 
of business entirely. 

5. Keener competition 
quality lines would stimulate 
working out of better proces 
methods. 

6. Durability tests would ob, 
the necessity of marking fabric 
to their content. (Because, 
will wear well, it r 
matter whether it cont 

virgin wool or re-worked woo! 
From the consumers’ point of 7 

1. Consumers would be ass 
of getting more nearly a measu: 
their money’s worth. 

2. They would be enabled 
select fabrics more nearly suite: 
their purposes. 

3. The good-will of the pu 
toward the industry would be 
firmly established 
fidence. 


fabric 
doesn’t 


through 


4. If inefficient producers of | 
grade products were forced out 
business, prices would be lowe: 
quality merchandise. 


New Bedford Graduation 


Diplomas and Certificates Pre- 
sented at End of School Year 


New Bedford, Mass. 
HIe New Bedtord Textile School 
held its annual graduation exercises 
in the hall of the 
June 8, when 24 students from the day 


assembly school 


classes received diplomas or certifi- 
cates. Students to the number ot 164 
graduated in the evening classes, in- 
cluding one student who received a 
certificate for having completed even- 
ing courses at the school for 10 years. 

Che principal addresses of the even- 
Hull, 
speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Massachusetts State Leg- 
islature, and by Henry C. Dexter, tex- 
tile manufacturer of Central Falls, R. 
I. Abbott P. Smith, chairman of the 
Board of 


ing were delivered by John C 


Trustees, made the opening 
address, diplomas and certificates be- 
ing presented by George Walker, an- 
other member otf the Board of Trus- 
Principal William Smith was 
also a speaker. 
Medals Presented 

The manutacturers’ medal, given 
annually by the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, was pre- 
sented to the winner by John L. Bur- 
ton, agent of the Nashawena Mill, and 
a director of the National Association. 
The William E. Hatch medal, in honor 
of a former principal of the school, 
was presented by Joseph H. Hand- 
trustee, the winner of the 
Peter Slater medal, receiving it from 
Samuel Ross, member of the trustee 
board, and also a member of the State 
Board of and Arbitra- 
tion. 


tees. 


ford, a 


Conciliation 


Of the 24 who graduated from the 
day classes, 18 received diplomas and 
This is un- 
the number re- 


certificates has been 


6 received certificates. 
usual, as in the past, 


ceiving alwavs 


far greater than the number complet- 
ing the full diploma course, which re 
quires from 3 to 4 years. 
dents from Mexico City, and one from 


Two stu 


Calcutta were among the day gradu- 
ates. 
Diplomas Granted 

Those receiving diplomas were 

General Cotton Manufacturing—Kkhit 
ish Chandra Biswas, Curtis Sheldon 
Brotherson, Theodore Elnar Carlson, 
John Lewis Fawcett, William Francis 
Macia, John Henry Peters, Julius Angel 
Soler, Gordon Robert Turner. ; 

Designing—Benjamin Randolph Pot 
ter. 

Chemistry, 
Arthur 
Borden, 


Aldrich 


Dyeing and_ Finishing 
Abram Adeisohn, Eliot Franklin 
Thomas Lee Norris, Charles 
Radway, George Louis Sch 
field, Charles Joseph Sullivan, Franets 
Tripp, Fred Ricketson Tripp, Edmund 
Aloysius Waring. 

Certificate Courses—Leon A. Boutin, 
Andres Molins, Robert F. Peavey, 
Henry F. Rodalewicz, Kenneth S. Tripp 

One Year Course—Leon A. Boutin 

Graduation Theses 

Graduation theses were presented 
by the following: 

“Detection and Determination of Resin 
and Glycerine in Soaps,” by Arthur A. 
Adelsohn. 

“The Stripping of Vat and Other 
Dyes from the Fiber,” by Eliot F. Bor- 
den. : 

“Qualitative Tests in the Presence o! 
Interfering Metals,” by George 
Schofield. : 

“The Effect of the Introduction ot 
Azo and Amino Groups into the Sulphur 
Dye Molecule,” by Charles J. Sullivan. 

“Determination of the Sensitiveness of 
New Qualitative Reagents,” by Francis 
Tripp. , 

“Determination of the Sensitiveness o! 


tive Analysis,” by Fred R. Tripp. 
“Elimination of Interfering ! 

stances in a New Method of Qualitative 

Analysis,” by Edmund A. Waring. 
Thomas Townson was the evening 


Sub- 
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student who received a certifi- 

for completing evening courses 

it the school for 10 years. Four other 
stulents received seven-year certifi- 
and six more received certifi- 

for five years, 16 for four-year 

ses, 39 for three-year courses, and 
g8 for two-year courses, the two-year 


course being the shortest for which 
certificates are granted. 

Evening School Certificates 

he evening students receiving cer- 
tincates, follow: 


years: Thomas Townson 


s n years: Ernest Carr, Paul Kovar, William 
La hapelle, Alexander Zukowski 
k years: John Dalton, Joseph L. Dusablon 


Edmundson, Ernesto Francisco, John Wad- 
Ronald Wilson 


| - years: John J Braithwaite, Auguste J. 
Es is, Edward R. Fournier, John W. Howard, 
Ww Kaszynski, Andrew Kuliga, Henry Luck- 


raft harlie Mello, George Mitchell, Joseph P. 
Manual B. Pitta, Joseph S. Souza, Fre 
George F. White, Thomas Whittle, Clif- 

Woodhouse 
years Clifton M Barton William A 





Re t Adrien Bourcier, Gabriel Buba, William 
h elaine, Tristas M Correa Herminio P 
\ ir Franklin J. Davies, Manuel DeConte, 

Drinkwater, James F. Eccleston, William 

F Edmund J. Flood, William Fornaciari, Ed 
wil A Friedberg John ¢ Glowacki, Joshua 
Hoy Ir William Jackson, Stanislaw Kapinos, 
He Lafleur, Eliodore D. LaPointe, Denis L 
Lat r Theodore W Lavalette, Walter S. Mac- 
PI Jr., Lucien Masse, William J McGurk, 
4 s Mello, Honore Michaud, Jr., Albert 
Nes Fred Nuttall, Emile Pellerin, Ernest 
Pla Arthur Ponsart, Rosario Potvin, Gordon 
Sr Arthur Soucy Alfred Sterling, Philip 


William Turner 
Two years: Marian Ainsworth, Francisco P. Al 
Franceline Alphe . Ellen Anderton, Omer 
H Antayva Walter Bates Walter R Benoit, 
J Berard, Robert Berwick, Richard R 
Birtw Allan M. Blackmer, Onesphore Blanch 
louin, Lillian S. Botelho, Wil 

















nley A. Eddie Bourque Albert 

Brow bert E. Brittor Albert A. Brown, Leo 
F urreau, John Cosmos, Manuel N. Costa, An- 
t Coute Alfred Crowther, Philip DeL. Drew 
Acle Dube, Horatio L. Duquette, Harold Edge 
L. Faria Antone Ferreira, Jr Herbert 

Fe ra Martin B Ferrero, Oscar F, Findeisen, 
I Fortier John P. Gonsalves, Henry Gre 

Allan Grimshaw, Ott irob, Peter J. Hack 

H ld Haker Edwin R. Hathaway, Harold 

Haw Herbert H Arthur Hodson, Jean- 





s Jukes, William T. Kas- 
















li Frank Kula Donai 

Julian Laczensk Alphege A. Landreville, 

H L ireville Charles E Lane George 

barrow Albert C. Legere Conrad Levas 

R ndsay r, Irene 

Loy Martin, 

Miller, 
H 
w 
N 

_ 4 
H 











Mrs. Coolidge Wears Coat Suit 
of North Carolina Homespun 
GETTYSBURG, Pa.—Mrs. Coolidge 
Was attired in a coat suit of “Bilt- 
nore homespun,” made at Asheville, 
NX. C., by the Biltmore Industries, at 
he Memorial Day exercises here. 
Mrs. Coolidge, upon her visit to Ashe- 
ville in 1921, adopted this cloth as a 


” 


“favorite. 








TEXTILE WORLD 


Philadelphia Wool Trade Outing 


Large Number Hear Webb 
Predict Coolidge Election 





Philadelphia. 


A SIGNIFICANT statement was 


made by Charles J. Webb, dean 
of the local wool trade in an address 
delivered before the Philadelphia 
Wool & Textile Association at their 
second annual outing held at the Mo 
hican-Club-On-The-Delaware, June 1, 
when the “Boss” predicted, in an em 
phatic manner, the re-election of Cal- 
vin Coolidge as president. He ex- 
pressed the opinion the Republican 
Party and later the entire country 
would draft the president for another 
term in such a manner that he would 
not be able to refuse, notwithstanding 
his well known desire not to be a can 
didate to succeed himself. 

Mr. Webb brought a message ot 
hope and cheer and good fellowship to 
the 130 members in attendance, it be 
ing the largest number representing 
the wool trade to gather at one time. 
He opened his talk with the statement 
he did not realize there were so many 
left in the wool business after the 


poor years they have recently expet 


ienced; but he was glad to see so 


many young men growing up in the 


he had an op 


business and for them 
timistic bit of advice, predicting 
as 1928 will be a better vear than 
1927, so 1929 will be still 
wool business than 1928 By - that 
time Mr. Webb = jokingly remarked 
that possibly the manufacturer will 
be able to make a little money 
Association Growing 
The meeting fol 


owing the shad 
dinner, was called to order by Presi 
dent Herbert kK Webb. who said that 


the association is now in a stronger 
position in respect to number of mem- 
bers and financially than at any time 


in its history, there now being only 


one class of membership, all active. 


He asked that wool houses not vet 


















































Second Annual Outing, Philadelphia Wool and Textile Assn., Mohican-Club-on-Delaware, June 1, 1928 


operative measures undertaken 


may be made more effective and repre 

Philadelphia 

\ 

complimented 

Chairman William G. Wahl and his 
' 


committee 


sentative 


supervised 
assistants Entertainment 
Committee, 
snyder, Joe Lord, Jt 
complete without remarks con 
cerning the busy day of Jack Collins, 
energetic ; 
] ick not only 
the pistol 
was willing to make 
a numbet izes himself. 
numerous 

evening, recitation, 


“The Last Squire,” 


representing Chestnut 


concerns 


representing 





















































ster Ridgeway, who had 
o be held by Fred Whitaker when 


MeBrien was escorted oft the field 


under protection of a State police 


Motz Wins Short Race 
] + > 


\thletic events were started 
p. m. when C. W. Jacoby lined the 


men up tor the first heat of the 50 yd 
dash. After the various heats had 


been run the final was held and the 
winner was Harry Motz, representing 
Henderson & Co.; second prize was 
won by Landley of I. Reifsnyder & 
Son; third prize going to Riday of 
the same firm and fourth prize to 
Donaldson of Wm, Oelberman & Co. 
Kirst prize in the three-legged race 
was won by Lane and Bartlett team; 
second prize in this event was won by 
a team composed of Carre and Slavin; 
third prize in three-legged race was 
won by Heston and McBrien, repre 
senting the firm of Heston & Co 
Jack Stephenson of Stephenson & 
Co., was the winner of final sack race 
one ot the most amusing events on the 
program second prize in this event 
went to Carre of Jas. Kitchen & Co., 
and third to Hemphill of Hemphill & 
Co. More than 50 members entered 


1 
+} 


le quoit contest and, following an 
afternoon of play the winner was an 
nounced to be Oliver Milson who re- 


ceived an attractive prize from Chait 





man Wahl; second prize in quoit 
throwing went to Jack Floyd of Wal 
ter G Kratzer & Co.:; and third to 
Bob Perry. Other quoit prizes went 
to Del ong and Balliet. 

\ team consisting of Motz, Don 
tldson, Riday and Landlay, represent 

ge Front St. wool hous ol 
elay ice Da ket ball mie ¢ Vee 
Front and Chestnut Sts., was won by 
the latter team composed of the fol 
lowing: McBrien, Campbell ark, 
Wagener, Slavin and Heston Potal 
score tor the day Was, front St 





and Chestnut St. 38, the former be 
ing represented by a larger number 
ot young members of the trade 

Chestnut St. firms among 
testants grav and bald head were 
more frequently noticed Obstacle 
golf matches were won bv Ellwood 
Moore, Chester Ridgeway and How 
land Bottomley, all of whom received 


prizes. 
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Mohawk Sales Manager 
George Lambie to Take Active 
Control on Nov. | 


Mills, In 
have announced 
reorge Lambie 

: My 
manager, il 


W. & J 


city, aS Sales 


with 


linoleum depart 
With the Mohawk Mills he 
will have complete charge of the sales 
the supervising 
the distribution of the Mohawk prod 
ucts to the 
house trade. 


manaret! 
ment 


division of company 


retail, jobbing and mail 
order 
The manager will take 
active control of the Mohawk selling 
organization 
which time 
undertake 


new sales 
November 1, at 
the Mohawk Mills 
the distribution of 
products, as 


on 
will 
thei: 
own reported several 
weeks ago in these columns 

In commenting 


ment, Mr 


upon his 
Lambie said: 


appoint 
“T am mucl 
pleased with the excellent opportunity 
that is before me in the construction 
the Mo 
Plans for ope 


of a sales organization for 
hawk Carpet Mills. 
ation of the selling organization will 
At this time 
however, there is nothing definite a 
the sales headquarters 
or the personnel; but the trade will 


be started immediately. 
to location of 


be informed of developments as soon 


as decisions are made fe 

For the time being, the headquar 
ters of Mr. Lambie will be located at 
the Mohawk Carpet Mills in Amster 
New York city at 


hotel, 228 West 


dam, and when in 
the 
7 Ist 


é 


Robert Fulton 
street. 


Demand Textile Graduates 


Lowell Reports Greater Call for 
rained Men Than Ever Before 
Mass.—The 
tile Institute faces a situation without 
precedent this month when it is unabk 


to fill the demand of nationally known 
manutacturers 


LOWELL, 


Lowell Tex 


for textile 
chemists and dyers 

Herbert J Ball, head oft 
the department of textile engineering 
and that for the 
last two years the demand for trained 
men inthe field 


than ever before 


engineers, 


Professor 


accountancy, states 


textile has been 
\t the end 
of the school term last vear, he says, 
eight 


greater 


positions were and 
posi- 
year, the 
scarcity of textile school graduates is 
even acute, 


will 


available 
three graduates were in a 
tion to 


only 


take them This 
more 


Institute 


although Textile 
graduate 
largest classes in its history 

Professor Louis A 
of the department of chemistry 
dyeing, also 


one otf the 


Olnev, in charge 
and 
savs that 


every one ol 


the graduates of his department will 


have the option of choosing among 


several positions and 


research 
the countrv’s 


larger chemical plants and the pro- 


he 


sales departments of 


duction departments of mills, he de 


clares, are daily sending representa 


tives here 
who 


to interview the voung men 


will graduate 


The headquarters ot 


TEXTILE WORLD 
Program S. T. A. Annual Meeting 


Many Interesting Features Planned for Con- 


vention at Wilmington, N. C., June 15-16 
HE complete program for the annual meeting of the Southern Textile 
Association, to be held at the Oceanic Hotel, Wrightsville Beach, Wil- 


mington, N. C., June 15 and 16, has been announced as follows: 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION, JUNE 15th, 10:00 A. M. 
Marshall Dilling, Supt.. A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
President's Address—L. R Treas. and Mgr., Audrey Spinning Mills, 
Weldon, N. C. 
Report from Chairman of Sectional 
Carders’ Section—J. O. Corn, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Spinners’ Section—Carl R. Harris, Asst. Mgr. and Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills 
No. 3, Cooleemee, N. C 

Weavers’ Section—L. L. 
Malvern, Ark. 

Dyers, Finishers, Bleachers and Mercerizers’ Section—Paul F. Haddock, Sou. 
Mer., A. Klipstein & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Master Mechanics’ Section—H. H. Iler, Master Mechanic and Plant Engineer, 

Newberry Cotton Mills, Newberry, S. C. 

from Eastern Carolina Division of Southern Textile Association 
Mullen, Supt., Rosemary Mig. Co., Rosemary, N. C. 

Report from Alabama-Mississippi-Louisiana Division of Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation—O. G. Murphy, Supt., Shawmut Mill Division, West Point Mfg. Co., 
Shawmut, Ala. 

Report f Texas 


Invocation 


Gilbert, 


Divisions: 


Supt., Hampton Department, Pacific 


Mills, 


Brown, Mgr. and Supt., International Shoe Co., 


Report 


T. W. 


trom 

Association ). 

\ddress—“Cotton Breeding and Its Relation to Spinning Utility,” S. B. Jackson, 
Executive Mer., Greer Staple Cotton Breeding Farms, lowa Park, Tex. 

\ddress—“*A Mill and Its Folks,” Dr. Marjorie A. Potwin, Community Director, 
Saxon and Chesnee Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Textile Association (affiliated with Southern Textile 


* * ok 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON 

Boating and Swimming. 

open; however, there will be a Golf Tournament at 


the Cape Fear Country Club for those who wish to participate in same. 
for first and second low gross, 


(solf Tournament, Fishing 
Friday afternoon will be 
Prizes 
first and second low net, 18 holes medal play club 
handicaps and booby prize will be awarded at the banquet Friday night. 
The tournament will be conducted by a Golf Committee consisting of the follow- 
Paul F. Haddock, Sou. Mer., A. Klipstein & Co., Charlotte, N. C., and F. G. 
Cobb, Vice-President and Manager, The Lancaster (S. C.), Cotton Mills. 
Those wishing to fish will find boats for hire with tackle and bait at piers near 
hotel. Prizes for largest fish caught will be awarded at banquet Friday night. 
* ‘ * 
FRIDAY NIGHT 
Banquet — Oceanic Hotel 
7:00 P. M. 
Address Things,” W. M. McLaurine, Sec’y and Treas., 
Manufacturers’ Association, Charlotte, N. C. 
Awarding of prizes to Golf 
caught. 


Ing 


“Seeing American Cotton 


winners Tournament and prize for largest fish 


x * x 
SATURDAY MORNING SESSION, JUNE 16th, 10:00 A. M. 
Address—“Importance of the Export Market for American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers,’ F. W. Jefferson, Iselin-lefferson Co., New York. 
\ddress—“The Development of Research Opportunities,” F. R. 
Engineer, The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., New York. 
\ddress—“The Value of Geo. H. Emery, C. P. A., 
North Carolina Certified Public 
firm of J. B Statesville, N. C. 
Business Meeting: 
Secretary's Report 


McGowan, Textile 


Records,” Sec’y and Treas., 


Association of member of 


Rogers & Co., 


Accountants and 


Report from Special Committee 
Report from Code of Ethics ( 
Election of Officers. 

Emblems and Medals 


ommittee 


Presentation of 


Arkwrights—Arkwright emblems will be presented to those whose tests have been 


ipproved by the Research Committee since the last annual These 
emblems will be presented by F Cobb, President, Arkwrights, 
Ir 

e Medal—This medal is given by S. 
ton & Knowles Loom Works 
tation who has done the most 
Medal 


presc nted by 


meeting. 
Gordon The 
B. Alexander, Southern Agent, Cromp- 
Charlotte, N. C., to the member of the Asso- 
tor the advancement of the Industry. 

Given annually to the retiring President. This medal will be 
Arthur M. Dixon, Vice-President and Asst. Treas., American 


Yarn & Processing Co., and First Vice-President, American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Mount Holly, N. C. 


ident’s 


\ 


ssociation of Manufact 


Cotton urers 
flooded with for of 
technically trained men to go into tex- 


tile work. 


The annual commencement exercises 
the Textile Institute will be held 
June 19 in Southwick Hall. 
Charles H. Eglee, secretary of the 
quest tor graduates at the Institute, Massachusetts Leather Manufacturers 
has the Bureau ot Standards 


being requests 
on 
The association has a re- 


\ssociation, will be the speaker. 


June 9, 192 
Change in Winnsboro Mills 
u. 


S. Rubber Co. Takes 0 

Management—New Slate 
The contract with Locky 
Greene & Co. to manage the \\ 
boro (S. C.) Mills, for the U; 
States Rubber Co. is being te: 
ated, and on June 1 the United S: 
Rubber Co. assumed direct cont: 
the management and operation 01 
Winnsboro Mills which manufa 
the cord used in United States 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., who 
been since 1917 the managers o 
Winnsboro Mills, are discontir 
their management department, and 
contract is being terminated at 
request. 

At a recent meeting of the B 
of Directors of the Winnsboro 
new officers, all of vhom are 1 
bers of the United States Rubber Co 
organization, were elected: C. B,. 
Seger, President; H. Gordon Smith, 
Vice-President and General Manager: 
W. H. Blackwell, Treasurer; S. S. 
Green, Assistant Treasurer; W. 0. 
Cutter, Comptroller; Noble Ashley, 
Assistant Comptroller; H. H. Nance, 
Clerk; R. W. Lahey, Secretary of the 
Board of Directors; Board of Direct- 
ors: Paul H. Arthur, W. O. Cutter, 
A. E. jary, i... Sawyer, C. B 
Seger, H. Smith, S. P. 
Thacher. 

Mr. Seger, the new president of 
the mills, is president and chairman of 
the United States Rubber Co. Messrs 
Blackwell, Cutter, Green and Ashley 
hold the same offices in the United 
States Rubber Co. as in the Winns- 
Mills. 

Mr. Smith, who is assistant to 
the president, Tire Division of 
the United States Rubber Co., has for 
many years been the active represen- 
tative of the rubber company in deal- 
ing with Winnsboro Mills affairs. 

A. E. Jury has been appointed act- 
ing agent at Winnsboro. Mr. Jury is 
well known in the textile industry and 
has been active in several textile and 
technical organizations. He was for 
several years chairman of Committee 
D-13 on Textiles of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. He 
has been in charge of textile develop- 
ment for the United States Rubber 
Co. for the last 12 years and will con- 
tinue in charge of that work in addi- 
tion to his duties as acting agent of 
Winnsboro Mills. 

It is expected that the requirements 
of the rubber company will make it 
necessary to continue the operation of 
the mills at maximum capacity. 


Gordon 


be TO 


So. N. E. Textile Club Annual 
Meeting 

The 19th annual meeting and dinner 
of the Southern New England 
tile Club will be held at the Pomham 
Club, Riverside, R. I., Saturday after- 
noon, June 16. Luncheon 


| 
L¢x- 


will be 
served from 11:30 A. M. to 1:30 
P. M.; the annual meeting wil! be 
called to order at 1:15 P. M., and 
“The Bake” will be served at 2 
o'clock. The committee in charge 0! 
the meeting consists of F. W. Howe 
A. W. Couper and Henry C. Dexter 
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Philadelphia School Exercises 





Commencement 
School’ s 


PHILADELPHIA. 


NNUAL reception to the graduat- 
é ing class of the Philadelphia 


‘xtile School was held June 7, from 
$:30 to 10:30 P. M. at the school, 
irking the end one of the most 
‘cessful terms in the history of this 
nerable institution, the 1928 class 
ing the forty-fourth to receive 
liplomas. As has been true in recent 


years the annual exhibition of 
student’s work from the textile de- 
irtment and the art department of 


he Pennsylvania Museum & School 

Industrial Art, of which the Phila- 
lelphia Textile School is a part, took 
he place of formal graduation 
exercises. 

Diplomas were awarded to 22 
graduates of the regular textile 
four diplomas were awarded 
to those completing the chemistry, dye- 
ing and printing course; full course 
certificates were presented to 14 who 
successfully completed the two-year 
course in cotton, silk, and 
worsted and figured design. Partial 
course certificates, day classes, regular 
textile course, were awarded to 20 
graduates and four certificates were 
presented to those completing two- 
in chemistry, dyeing and 
One of the largest classes 

the school history secured certifi- 
cates as graduates of three, two and 
one year night courses. Following the 
presentation of diplomas prizes 

varded to honor students in the 
various groups. 


“Ourse ; 


wool 


vear course 


printing. 


were 


This year’s exhibit of products of 


pia aie 


mi 


Ht Sunshine. NY. P_.Schuster. 


MH Turkenich. NY. 


a 


A Td NJ 


ele pa) 


7 
A 


Cr TW OS Tae 1 ee 


Forty-fourth 


J A Bostwick ,Phila 


ij Mlae H.C WhitehouseMe. E.OHaack 


Textile 
Year 


students was beyond doubt one of the 
most interesting 


Closes 


ever shown. Various 


fabrics were attractively displayed 


the school exhibition rooms, some 
within glass covered show cases, 
others were festooned at regular in 


tervals around the walls. All of the 
work shown was the 
students of the 
school, 


product of the 
various courses in the 
manufactured from the 
material to the finished goods, 
ing carding, spinning 
ing and finishing, and most 
admirably executed, reflecting credit 
upon the systematic training received 
at this institution. 


raw 
includ- 
weaving, dye- 
was 


Work of the school is divided into 
three grades: elementary, intermediate 
and advanced. First year of 
tary work embraces all such 
as would be considered the 
mentals of structure, 
trouserings, dress goods 
and silk, manufactured 

All the dress 
shirtings, etc., showed re 
markable taste, both as structure and 
design. Attention of visitors 
tracted to the light cottons, as well as 
the cotton-rayon fabrics produced this 
year, comment being made regarding 
their structure and harmony of 


elemen- 
fabrics 
funda- 
fabric such as 
color effects, 
in cotton, wool 
on hand looms. 


trouserings, 


goods, 


Was at- 


cok 1 


and advanced work 
was represented by a complete display 
of cloth, seven to ten 
length, embracing all 
ladies‘ dress goods, 
piques 
vestings , of 
madras shirtings, 


Intermediate 
from vards in 
such fabrics as 
suitings, ginghams 
waistings, , men’s fancy trouser- 


cotton and wool, 


cheviots 


ings, 
and woolen 


OHrextile 


, 7) 


R.G.Franks, NY. ici Cle Pa 


A 


TAMorrow, NJ 


Pie San 5 Ya 


TEXTILE WORLD 


pA ea 


Ve 


C.Gavenonus, Pa. I1.1.Reinach, Va. 


y- 


cassimeres an 


silks, 


satins at 


beautifully de 
colors in these 


comparing tay 
1 


in the most 
country 


Jacquard 


One of the 


Schaal 


nae 


E.RWoolley RI. 


. 


ea LS 








d other materials. dhe 


id upholstery 


S 


signed and the delicate 


lines created comment, 


those shown 


orably with 


rtistic shops in the 


Fabrics Attractive 


most interesting teatures 


BF Kaminski,Mass. DP Orcurto. Pa. 


no 


CHW MandevilleJr.RI J.AHorlacher, Pa. 


‘EC Cruickshaak,NJ 


CS Dick, 


9 


oo lh 
oa, 


eoods were 





I17.SBecker, lowa. HK.Jass Pads 


4 
S.R.Shirer, Pa. H.RNeisier, NC. 


aa 


of the display was the Jacquard work 


in. which the Philadelphia Textile 
School enjoys an enviable reputation. 
Upward of 230 pieces of high class 


Jacquard work were shown, including 
fancy upholsterings, 


brocades, 


fine figured silks, 
tapestries, chair 


and _ all 


damask to the 


coverings 
trom 
brocade. 


varieties of hangings, 


most elaborate 


There was also in connection with 
these fabrics a demonstration of all 
details of manufacture, including the 
original color sketch, the working de- 
sign and every step to the finished 
product 

Business meeting of the Alumni 


\ssociation was held Thursday at the 


school, when officers for the coming 
vear were chosen and the following 
papers were presented: “Rayon in 


the Mill,” by H. H. Phillips (1903); 


“Progress in Asbestos Textiles,” by 


Charles K. Dillingham (1912); “Tex- 
tiles as a Vocation, and the Textile 
School,” by D. S. Cook (1920) and 
“Wool Scouring,” by Charles FE. Mul- 


lin (1921). On Friday the popular 


made to the Manufac- 


“Cruise” was 

turers’ Country Club, near Philadel- 
phia, and graduates were —ee into 
the various events of this day which 


have made it a the older 


erads. 


Edgerton Dinner Speaker 


magnet for 


dinner 
Club, 
being 


In the evening the annual 

was held at the Manufacturers’ 
Broad & Walnut Sts., 
favored with 
speakers, the 
delivered by 
dent of the 
Manufacturers ; 
dent of the 
School of 


members 
two widely known 
principal address being 
John dgerton, 
National Association of 
Eli Kirk Price, presi- 
Museum & 


spoke re- 


presi- 


Pennsylvania 


Industrial Art, 
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the Regular Third 
the highest rating 


tion of which the Philadelphia for t year as regards progress and pro- conferred. dustry throughout the country, 


tile School is a part A talk was al 


engineering degrees were not gaining a_ general knowledge of the 


i Department of Power Weaving - : i a large market f 
Charles Whitehouse. Honorable Men Among the graduates of Clemson Foreseeing a large market for Amer 


> 


] “ tar’? ; wot 1 -dward Robert olley. . : ne . ac snitting achines 
given by “Senator” Edward n A R , o be awarded College, who were awarded special ©" manutactured knitting machine 
\ s. Hen o7 12 To be awarded s\> 1 v = 
possessing the technical knowledge of 


New York. Details regarding l ; ud ! = nd Year of Rae engineering degrees, were the fol- “2 : . ~inney £ 
“a a tegul ay our attaining the highest textile industry necessary for success 


outing and dinner will ore ae Ee eee ee work Miche John lowing: such a venture, Mr. Holt decided 
these columns next week ola es ee F. L. Bryant, M. E., Representative, branch out ede the knitting mitten 

On Sunday, June 10, the graduating Mrs. Thomas Roberts Prise. For the highest Grinnell Co. and" América, Molatening C2 business, and in May of 1897 forme | 
class will start on the fifteenth annual igh Sidney Harpole. Honorable Mention: Manager, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., partnership with Walter Stafford for 1 
tour, leaving Philadelphia under the a _ neg rial Prize, To be Seer amcee™ chicago District, General Wlec’ purpose. Under the firm name of St 
direction of EK. W. France, director a Clee y hoa acm eee ox ie SY Ee it ale er ae’. r _. ford & Holt they began the manulact 


of the school and Richard S. Cox of woven Jacquard Silk Fabric: Samuel Ross Gunby, M. E.. Consulting 'Engr., Boston, of machinery in Little Falls and now 
ee Shirer Honorable Mention Maurice Leon Mass.: T. S. Gandy, E. E., Engineer, Gen- ploy about a hundred workmen in t 
he ‘ulty \ “ek will be devoted pet . : ung i 7 
the tacuilty. wee I { Broder and Manas Meyers Reinach eral Elec. Co., Schenectady, N. Y.: a establishment Today they not onlv s 
he inspection of mills and ma Pri eae Jr., E. E., Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.. “* 1a) ; tt 
a oie ; a N si aaa r re * Offered tl a i rege Atlanta, Ga.; F. W. Lachicotte, E. E., Chief ply a large domestic trade, but they a 
chine shops in wew Engiand. ney Henry riedberger femorial Prize. To Electrical Engineer, Sou. Public Utilities : achines elie -apmeep a It 
l | heir headat 5 . Le ¢ u ranking second — in general excellence, (o., Charlotte, N. C.: M. A. Savage, E. E., ship machine to nearly every tor : 
will make their headquarters im the Course, Third Year: Joseph A. Golden. Electrical Engineer, General Elec. Co., country where knitting is done on a c C 
£ mame © ~c re s hoped ima FE. Sinnott Memorial Prize. For stu Schenectady, N. Y.; W. P. White, E. E., ae eset lie ae . a . , 
follow ing < —_ where it 1 " dent of Second Year Chemistry, Dyeing and  Wlectrical Engineer, General Electric Co., mercial cale, mu luding Japan, Ch 
former students will greet them: Printing Class attaining the highest rating for Schenectady, N. Y.; T. L. Bissell, BE. E., Australia, Mexico, Canada, Italy, Spa SI 
: . ; the full two-year course: William Frank Uhlig Cemmercial Manager, Alabama Power Co., 
Providence, Boston, W orceste! and Sara/ Tvler Wister Prize To be awarded Rirmincham, Ala. : T. N. Bristow. E. E., Vi 
liartiord to the student of the Phird Year Regular Day Elec. Enegr., Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., . i +c 
: ourse J oem i ng executed wom in Seattle, Washington: J. W. Hicklin, E. E., , x . 
3 , V gy is a list graduates acquard = Design arold Sunshine. onor Manager, Richmond Office, General Electric ‘ Se 
The tollo Ning iil Oot gra sable Mention: Edward Robert Woolley and Co.. Richmond, Va.: E. B. Plenge. EB. E., 
and prize winners in the textile de lames Albert sostwick, re Elec. Engr., General Electrie Co., Schenec f : it 
ee ; ; Sarah Tyler Wister Prize To be awarded tady, N. Y.:; C. T. Pottonger, M. E., Man W 
partment: to the Regular Second Year Day student pro- ager, American Blower Co., Atlanta, Ga. ; . 
Diplom te di ae ducing the best executed fabric from Jacquard A. B. Taylor, C. E., President, Taylor 0 
oe eel a > i “— , toads , Design Norman Duberstein Honorable Men Colquitt Co., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; T. C. Hey 7 7 
Mine, Dy Bete E ul ~ as ite capers tion Benjamin S. Bellemere ward, M. E., Associate with Thos. B. p 
J ushman, Laymond coreg inks, v8 ‘ - : , “a ~s 3 \ 
Joseph Abraham = Golder George Raymond Special Individual Awards Offered W hitted, ¢ harlotte, N.C + M. R. Kimbrell, W 
. ' 1 1} Delt > ) a oa ‘a , E. E., Elec. Engr., Southern Power Co., 
Griswold Ir., Joseph Albright MHorlacher, elta Phi Psi Fraternity Prize. For general ‘ine . : :. /! alice i 2 
Bernard Francis Kaminski lames Martin excellence in Weave Formation and Fabri Charlotte, N. C.; P. G. Langley, M. E.. 
ee ae : Te , Sears : ee ee eee er Langley Sales Co., Southern Representative 
Thomas Kavanagh, Herbert Basil Ludlum, Jr., \nalysis, First Year Classes Frederick Loui . a : , . 
Charles Henry Wesley Mandeville, Jr., Merton Knecht. Honorable Mentior Hugh Sidne of Trane Pumps, Greensboro, N. C.; D. F. 
Alexander Morrison, Theodore Andrew Mor-  Harpole Sor, rr * Rogers, E. E., District Service Manager, 
row, Dante Paul Orcurto, Jacob Rosenstock, Delta Kappa Phi Fraternity Price For best Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. m 
Max Schuster, Isadore Ruskin Schwartz executed work on the Hand Harness Loot 
Vivian Warden Smith, Harold Sunshine, Harry First Year Day Classes Frederick Louis 
Turkenich, Herbert Charles Whiteh at Knecht. Honorable Mention: Jacob Jarmak a ‘a 
Edward Robert Woolley ind William Bruck . : 
Chemistry ri } anda Printis 7) ‘ [ | Vansure Prize For the highest ratin;s Ob T 
Sidney. fi ak ae ta es ee eee eee eee ituary | 
Gustav Haack and FE I 1 rnet Prugh Koester Honorable Mention m 
Certificates ( ' cates—D¢ S. Becker 
Ste I Vansure Special , rigi 
_ bia paleo a nality in designing as well cuti Robert Christopher Holt L 
10ma DET nderwe ni it products of upholstery and drapery » \ 
Silk Cours » } fabri inter Ramseur Neisler Robert Christopher Holt, member of p 
D naa ‘all ; “a ees ickenh ik tie Gaueine Basen Gens es the firm of Stafford & Holt, manufactur- \ W 
Yass, Mar Meyers R muel Ros ttaining highest rating for the year as ers of knitting machinery of Little Falls, 
= riage ae tom encrency tn the Depes N. Y., who died last week, comes from a ' 
We ( ‘ ) 1 . vin Robert Sax mar x . ot 4] 
Alber wene At beck inninghar norable ntic E. Stank family that has been so closely identified : J 
ter : : y —— ' : Pp se aa with the textile industry that he may al- al 
] dwar ; é l l € ghest rating : oe : al 
Silk Course Samuel most be said to have grown up in his 
itio hr 1 . . ° 
Mention: John Mul- fysiness. His father, Joseph Holt, was : 
‘ a native of Manchester, England, and a ms 
ctl ns catia ae one amet thr ; ' ce. Mibevé ented extile work : by trade. He came to Robert Christopher Holt 
i. Willian Me rere Nie hi Psi_Fraternit ar aia Serica Cohoes, N. Y., from his native land in 
Brown, Walter hoy | Brows ells Work in Color Harmony and Designing, Fi 1863, and became the superintendent of p ; ve 
Coggeshall nt rumbliss, Robert Saxmat isses: Richard R. Fisher. Honor ee : ; Russia, Sweden and even Germany a 
Cunning m rt ersteit ' HON: Hugh Sidney Harpole a knitting mill in that plac He died Encland ; el 
Marshall yer eOO Ress t Mant eae iy on Fraternity Prise. For high- there in August, 1907, at the age of 68, - ar 
Arthur acd na ne-Morgat e! is Che stry and Dyeing, First Year 1: . . : Mr. Holt belonged to the local Char 
Augustin« termant t ranklin. R y iton Sobocinski, Jr his birth having occurred on April ' hich | 
mil Singer rmat h Elia rise o student of First - 2 - if Commerce, : 9% 
— 11 : \ r ning iar a Cl - "aa n +} iS, 1839 He was the son oft Joseph and he r ol mmerce ‘gs which ne a ' 
lauer nd ’ erner 4 Jacquard lass attaining r o E are ‘arty s ) g ~ Tr: : mn: il 
Te * ghest rating Harry James Smith Alice (Grundy) Holt, the former a coal [&@Tty support 7  COORS ee se 
EXTILE ORLD Pri ‘oa stndent a aie . . ’ ts eftorts war “1VIC < cconomic 1 
M ' an Year Chemistry, Dyeing +e eee io dealer of England. Mr. Holt's mother 'S Corts tow “4 maven ag Po =a d 
er ret rles ennig ee : or eae inting Ass . . rove s. >» was a Mason an 
rl J spens hlig ttaining the highest rating for the year's work: Was Jane Heap before her marriage to rik ae - rare oe 7 u , , ; , 
ul Cart Shick Dick 1 . he; : al ‘ *mber boy > Falls 
PeXTILt oe ee eee Joseph Holt, the daughter of Christopher C. : oy " 5 Politi i " _ Pee 
; , ove c udent 0 ver . : yuntry er yne v cd witht t 
Chemistry and Dyeing attaining the hich and Jane Heap. She was born in R u ri ud. FO 7 Rhy x k a 1 
ng for the full three-year cours nt : : : ; = 2 ay Se 
oe anasnhe aicate, Somerset, England, in January, 1836, and ‘©Pubican party, “ - 1 canes | 7 
was married in her native land. Two Partin party affairs. In Lj rm i tls ¢: 
Sc] Reentan Send children were born before the Holts left i =o councilman for ttle Falls, y 
Sc) lovat bs rular pt England, Mary and Richard, now de- this olnice oa stgy. aril Pe 
Karl ee hl mor’ ceased, and four more were born after S&™S* a , vic duty t oyhn i . 
| A. Schu - i A . 7 ‘pte a = oO stea 
they settled in Cohoes: Sophia, who died OF @ pubs ae and Mr. a 
sale 2 . oye : fuse Cc 2a Cc at 
in 1912; Richard, Robert and Eva. The eH reiu ed . go as “oc . : 
‘ . “~e . ° . 10 » . Vv » ork, 1 3 
( ‘lemson Honors J. am Sirrine mother survived her husband for several ve cua of Om ne i 54 ’ ee 4 f 
: . ‘ og R 89 - as arried t 
vears and passed away in Cohoes in Aug. 28, 1893, Mr. Holt was marric 
- : Se S x - » +L >» 
Confers Honorary Degrees at C Octoner, TIS pene ee: Apes See w 
4 é S i .om- : . . 
sieiaaeineiaen t E errs - Robert C. Holt was born in Amster- iii 
cot in ‘ene eh enceme Uxercises rv . 
ce ttn eee ea * - KEFCises dam, N. Y., on Jan. 1, 1869, and was Willi H. Bil 
rt itt 1 ns, imund m er “ae ° . re T 
son and R pright \s part of its commencement exer- given a general public school education in unam iM. Diryeu I 
rane jinaiyses and Calculations (ihree Years) cises, Clemson (S. C.) College on Cohoes. At the age of 13 when many William H. Bilyeu, founder of ont y 
Robert lune 4 conferred the honorary degree ‘ture manufacturers are still deeply con- the first full-fashioned mills in t 
parte ot M. FE. on Jo eph E Sirrine head cerned with their marbles and kites, this country, died at his home in Philadelphia, h 
; i A. JOS bo e, heat ots ae . 6 ; e : 
‘i Fran} ua t t rle of 3. : Sivas & Co. cautions lad went to work in the knitting mill of June 4, at the age of 91 years. Althoug 
Freytag 1 ter d ] ink harl _ aah ’ £ "CTS, Cc ic f- e > -rinte . . . 
ae eanbilie ow ~ h “9 ane was the i srs approaching the century mark in year s; 
oi. viene Tee Taal In connection with the dedication of . 0 cae pees oe : A tes © Mr. Bilyeu was active in conducting 
ooo r _— . . Are Cath spent eight vears in that mi earning . . . . sites a b 
Schuhle a Rhod the Rige —— Se epas I Regie : ; © affairs of the Philadelphia Knitting Mills bi 
mea herve a rr ' vs «i Rige’s ngineering Building, every detail of the business with a Cc . chien t] ‘dent 
’ . ; » . . o., of which he was the presiden 
whet eS T igh erected as a memorial to W. M. Riggs, thoroughness that stood him in good ‘ “ : I hei 
aie Jriseeaneg rar s r, n : - sit . . reasurer ntil a s » betore 1 
Leonar ire) uel co late president of the college, the col- stead on many an occasion since then. 1 rm er, until a short time betore p 
Grater, | matant I.vach a a : ; , ; 5 aia me Seas , death. | 
SA aac aes mle lege conferred special engineering Eventually he worked his way to the 
ae degrees on a number of its graduates POSOM Of Foreman ot the knitting de- He was a pioneer in the hosiery tr: 
( of Varn : ar . . 2 - ar , > . ae a ‘ . A 
Leo M.S who have been in the business world P&™*™*™ ™ which capacity he worked haying started in business when he v tl 


Ludwig : for the company for several years. Later 
tor 20 years or more. In the early je 


16 years of age and continued to take 
days of the college the engineering 


worked as foreman in a number of . . . 
active and vigorous interest in it w 


different mills, learning something of the 
courses were combined and separate problems peculiar to those plants and (Continued on page 92) 
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Low Mill Consumption and Consumer Price 
Wool’s Statistical Strength, S 





\ some respects the wool market 
good deal like the stock market. 
thing, in both cases prices are too high, yet 
the holders retain their confidence in values and 
it is impossible to shake them out. In _ both 
cases, there is considerable talk of the prevalence 


is now a 
For one 


of speculation by 
stocks, money 


“outsiders”. In the case of 
is too high in comparison with 
yields. So, in the case of wool, the raw material 
is too high in comparison with returns from the 
sales of yarns and goods. Probably in both cases 
it is only a question of time before lower prices 
will be established, but in the present condition 
of inflation and speculative sentiment it is im- 
possible to say how long the present situation 
will continue. 


Factors of Strength 

The factors tending to 
market are as follows: 

(1) A large demand continues to come from 
such countries as Japan, Germany and Austria, 
Holland and Belgium, Russia and_ Italy, which 
makes competition in the world markets keen. 

(2) Foreign markets continue strong. The 
London colonial auctions closed strong, and the 
primary markets in general are reported to be 
well cleared of old clip wools. 


support the wool 


(3) A firm attitude prevails among growers 
and the confidence of dealers is marked, as is 
shown by their continued operations in the west 
at top prices. 

(4) Total receipts, including imports, for the 
season, are low compared with mill consumption. 

5) Stocks are small. 

(6) Mills are buying new wools in good 
volume at firm prices and the arrival of the new 
clip has thus far brought no weakness; 
are not accumulating. 


stocks 


(7) Some buying of domestic wools by foreign 
houses is reported. 

(8) Worsted yarns are firmer and advances in 
outerwear yarns are reported. 

(9) Firmer woolen and worsted goods quota- 
tions are reported. There is said to be a better 
sentiment in women’s wear, and department store 
sales of women’s coats and suits in April were 
above a year ago. 


Factors of Weakness 

On the other hand, the unfavorable factors 
affecting wool values may be summed up as 
fol lows: 

(|) Raw wool is too high in price as compared 
with textile values. 

(2) Australian wool shipments from July, 
1927, through April, 1928, were larger than a 
year ago. 

(3) London auction prices were maintained by 
heavy withdrawals. 

(4) Receipts have 
siderably. 

(5) Stocks of clothing and combing wools in 
bond have increased to about 34 million pounds. 

(6) There seems to be some readiness on the 
part of dealers to take profits, 
loults as to further advances. 

(>) April mill consumption is the lowest for 
that month since 1921. 


(8) Some mills have surplus yardage due to 


1 


the poor demand this spring. 
) Unseasonable weather during the last two 


recently increased con- 


which indicates 


months has made sales of men’s and women’s 
wear sub-normal, and there is little evidence of 
improvement. 
(10) Much style uncertainty hampers business. 
Our analysis of the situation as to the trend 


Textile World Analyst 
The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
| Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- | 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears 

| on this page, considers various branches of the 

| textile industry from week to week. The con- 
clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly 
forecasts and generally apply to a time two 
or three months ahead. The Analyst is based 
on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 
porary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—WOOL 


| 1. Raw wool prices will probably 
remain about stable for another month 

| or two, as low mill consumption and 

| consumer price resistance should offset 

| strength on the supply side. 

| 2. Worsted yarn production has been 






















sufficiently curtailed to indicate fur- 
ther strength in the sales yarn market. 
In general, however, there is little indi- 
‘ation of improvement in wool cloth or 
clothing. 





of raw wool prices leads us to negative conclu- 
sions, that is, we can find no net balance of 
reasons either for or against further advances in 
wool prices. There are arguments pro and con, 
but insofar as we can see they seem to balance 
or to cancel one another. We are, therefore, in- 
clined to the opinion that there will be little 
change in wool prices during the next month 
or two. 

On the one hand, supplies are fairly small. 
Receipts at Boston, though increasing, have been 


small even in comparison with the 
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consumption. Imports are low. Stocks in bond 
are fairly large, but total stocks at the end of 
the first quarter were small in comparison both 
with past periods and with current mill con- 
sumption. The world markets are strong, with 
various foreign countries continuing to compete 
for the limited supplies. 

On the other hand, the demand for wool tex- 
tiles is plainly limited and little improvement is 
in sight. This is reflected in very poor average 
replacement margins for the manufacturers. The 
manutacturers, in turn, have curtailed operations 
and both mill consumption and worsted spindle 
activity have fallen sharply to low levels. Cloth- 
ing and cloth buyers in general offer strenuous 
resistance to higher prices and the manufacturers 
are buying mostly from hand to mouth. It is 
clear that wool is too high in comparison with 
the price of wool products. 

\ break in the deadlock may occur this month 
as the market in 
volume, but at this writing growers and dealers 


domestic clip comes on the 
are presenting a firm front while the manufac 


turers are grudgingly paving the price. Perhaps 


the solution lies in stable prices for a time. 


Worsted Yarns in Stronger Position 
The position of worsted sales yarns shows 
further improvement in fundamentals, and yarn 
prices 


averaged a little higher in May, our 


index being 115.6°% of the 1921 average against 
114.5 in March and April (and 106.4 a year ago). 
The outlook favors some further advance in yarn 
prices, though spinners’ margins as yet show 
little sign of improvement. 

The outstanding point is the increase in wide 
loom activity in April, accompanied by a decline 
in worsted spindle activity. ‘he active machine 


looms were 57.9% ot single shiit 
against 57.3% in March. As there 1s 


/ 


hours for wide 
capacity, 
significant, 
idjusted index becomes 86.56% of the 


usually a decline in April this gain ts 
and our 
average for the vears 1922-1926 in comparison 


1 


with 81.4% in March. It is a little higher than 


Vill Consumption 


SONDJ FMAMJJASONDJ FMAM) JASONDJ FMAM) JASONDJ FMAM) 


1925 1926 1927 1928 
TEXTILE W ORLD index; 1921 100. Mill 


adjusted for seasonal variation; 
Stocks—Quarterly figure covering stocks 


of raw wool, tops, and noils in hands of manufacturers and dealers as reported by Dept. of Agri- 


culture and Dept. of Commerce; 
to consumption 
without reduction to grease equivalent. 


reduced to grease equivalent; 1921 100. 
Consumption, same as above. 


Ratio wool imports 


Imports, manufactured wool, total all classes, 
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year ago On th same basis, our index 


mly 78.8, against 


and 88.3 a year ago. This is evi 
iderable readjustment in the produc 

ct, the ratio ot 

since July, 1925 

much below normal and must mean a 
‘r position for 
lemand and supply 


worsted yarns judged by 
taking more 
While this its 
1 rough general basis of measurement, experi 
ence shows that such a condition is generally 
followed by The April 


situation is rather similar to that in June, 1927, 


looms are 


yarns; spindles are making less 


higher yarn prices 
allowing for seasonal differences, and it will be 
remembered that worsted sales yarns advanced 
during July-October last vear. If we assume 
continued strength in raw wool prices, an ad- 
vance in yarn prices seems highly probable 
[his would be practically certain tf spinners do 
not step up production, and they do not seem 
likely to do so as long as their replacement 


margins are as low as at present 
Wool Cloth Situation Still Unfavorable 


Wool cloth prices held about level in April 
ind, though sporadic mark-ups occurred last 
month, the TextTitE Wortp average was little 
iffected. The movement of that average this 
year has been as follows: January 99.7, Febru 
March 1ro1.1, April tot.1, May 1ot.1 
(These index numbers are computed by taking 


ary 100.7 
the average for 1921-1926 as 100.) It continues 
true, however, that such advances as have 
occurred have been forced by the rise in raw 
material and that strong resistance is made by 
buyers. The result is a further narrowing of 
manufacturers’ replacement margins, the May 
spread between cloth prices and raw wool prices 


being the smallest since February, 1925. 


One fact is clear and that is that the markets 
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Fig. 2. WOOL CLOTH BAROMETER—F ool Cloth Price--TEXTILE WORLD Index; Looms 
Adjusted for seasonal variation, weighted average, Dept. of Commerce; Wholesale Dry Goods 
Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation, three-month moving average, Federal Reserve Board; 


Average 1921-1926 = 100 for all indexes. 


for wool goods are dull and_ disappointing. 
Wholesale dry goods sales in general have fallen 
to a very low level, April sales being only 81.5% 
of the average for the years 1921-1926, against 
86.7 in March and 89.9 a year ago. Wool dress 
goods sales by department stores in April were 
12.9% behind a year ago and men’s clothing and 
boys’ wear about 4% lower. Though hopeful- 
ness of improvement exists and optimism is ex- 
pressed concerning the coming heavy-weight 
season, there is little tangible evidence of a gain 
in business yet. 

Meanwhile, loom activity continues at a low 
level. Considering the season, our composite 
index of wide and narrow looms rose a little 
in April, being 84.4% in that month compared 
with 83.1% in March and 87.1% in April, 1927. 
(The average for 1922-1926 equals 100.) But 
this is still much below normal and two tend- 
encies must result: (1) a small mill consumption 


and demand for raw material; (2) a smal! 
duction of cloth and firmer cloth markets 

The general wool manufacturing position con- 
tinues similar to that of a month ago, which was 
decidedly unfavorable. This is the first time in 
a good many years that both manufacturing 
activity and the manufacturers’ replacement 
margins have been so low at the same time. 
Usually such prolonged curtailment as has oc- 
curred causes an early improvement in operating 
margins. The continued low level of both pro- 
duction and margins must mean an_ unusually 
limited demand and very low profits for the 
manufacturer. Nor is any turn yet indicated 
Usually, too, no upturn in manufacturing activity 
occurs until manufacturers’ replacement margins 
turn up decisively and become at least as good 
as the average for the past four or five vears 
Of these developments, again, there is as yet n 
indication. 
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COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


Aver. Group 
Date Gray Colored for Aver- 
Cotton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 


July 31, 914. 100 100 100 100 100 100 
January, 2% 146 168 174 206 191 182 
April 144 156 168 209 189 178 
May 163 165 178 206 192 182 
July 178 182 190 200 195 189 
October .... 177 192 206 201 203 197 


January, 23 225 22% 220 230 225 225 
April 231 239 224 242 234 
May ses we 217 217 209 240 5 223 
a 217 197 190 236 211 
October .... 237 222 212 225 219 


January, 192 278 241 228 243 239 
April 220 211 192 194 { 198 
May Thee 249 207 190 198 o 197 
July 270 198 186 191 196 
October .... 195 196 187 189 199 


January, 1925 192 197 195 187 
April 196 194 193 
May ; 187 ISS 
July 197 185 
Octoper .... 174 8¢ 193 


January, 1926 167 177 
April 158 : 161 
May ; 1 n 158 
a er 149 151 
October .... 106 147 


January, 2 107 g 140 
April 118 g 148 
May . ae 128 4 145 
RS 148 156 
October ..... 168 5 184 


i) 


ator 


ov 


January, 1 166 
February 148 163 
Match ...... 2 161 
April 16 160 
May i772 164 


LI. of the wool indexes excepting cloths 

showed a further appreciation during May, 
and while the cotton indexes show a substantial 
gain for the whole month the highs were touched 
during the first week in May and have shown a 
downward tendency since then. 

The wool, top, and yarn indexes were each one 
point higher at the end of the fourth week of 
May than the averages for that month, cloths 
remaining unchanged. It is of some interest to 
note that since May of last year, or the low point 
of 1927, the wool index has advanced 28 points, 
the top index 29 points, the yarn index 19 points 
and the cloth index only 4 points. Although wool 
and top prices are relatively high as compared 
with those of varns and cloths, it is the latter that 
are weakest and most susceptible to price con- 
cessions 

rhe peak of the recent advance in cotton and 
its manufactures was touched during the first 
week otf May when the index numbers were as 
follows: Cotton, 174; yarns, 166; gray goods, 
166; colored goods, 168; group average, 167. The 
cotton index for the last week of May was 169 
an 


d the gray goods index was 162, the yarn and 
colored goods indexes being the same as the aver- 

‘for the month. Prices of the two latter com- 
modities are more or less nominal in the absence 
of active business, and the decline of 4 points in 
the gray goods index as compared with a § point 


retlecfs 


decline in the cotton index probably 
market conditions most accurately. 

Inquiries regarding interpretation and use of 
the index numbers may be addressed to Textitt 
WorLD, Statistical Department, 63 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass. 


WOOL INDEX NOMBERS 


Date Group 
Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Av'ge 


July 31, 1914 100 100 100 100 


January, 1922 128 163 179 182 178 
A 165 185 184 182 
J 178 202 185 188 
July 189 202 188 198 
October * 199 209 191 199 


January, 212 225 203 218 
April 222 230 225 228 
May 222 230 233 234 
July 222 223 228 227 
October 205 213 224 220 


January, BO ks 6 217 223 «228 
April 216 219 221 
May . 206 ; 2 219 219 
July 191 219 218 
October 227 226 8 228 


January, Sic sac 228 244 
April: 241 238 
May 241 226 
July 2389 227 
October 227 «220 


January, 229 0806 221 
April. 224 208 
May 224 204 
July 215 199 
October 209 198 


January, 192 2 198 
April 2 196 
May : se i 2 2 190 
July 196 
October § 199 


January, 





roup 


178 


199 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 


Editors: Charles H. Clark, Vernon E. Carroll, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G. Woolf —~\ We Believe in the Conservation and Protection of Domestic Industries 








Now Is the Time! 
A NYONE following carefully the advertis- 
ing of metropolitan department stores 
cannot fail to have observed the emphasis 
which is being placed upon the return of cot- 


ton fabrics into favor by the consumer. Prac- 
tically all of the leading stores in New York 
City during the last few months have stressed 
the value and utility of cotton dress materials 
and are backing up their assertions by attrac- 
tive offerings of merchandise in a wide variety 
)f styles and patterns. This effort to influence 
the consumer has been supplemented by fash- 
jon magazine editors who are talking of the 
“renaissance of cotton fabrics.’’ These fashion 
authorities make very positive statements with 
regard to the revival of cotton products, par- 
ticularly in the dress field, claiming that cot- 
tons have again come into their own, and ex- 
plaining and illustrating the uses to which they 
may be put. 

With all this publicity for cotton goods it 
would seem as though the time had arrived 
when cotton manufacturers, especially of the 
finer varieties of material, should take an ac- 
tive part in cooperating to spread the news of 
a cotton goods revival. In an editorial printed 
in TEXTILE Wortp recently, mention was 
made of a publication distributed by The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute entitled “Qualities of 
Cotton.” It was claimed that this pamphlet 
offered to manufacturers not only a basis upon 
which they might build their individual ad- 
vertising programs, but furnished a ground- 
work for campaigns by groups of manufac- 
turers. 

It may be too late for individual producers 
or groups of producers to start a campaign cal- 
culated to inform the consumer regarding the 
revival of cotton goods demand in the dress 
fabric field. Nevertheless, we are of the opin- 
ion it is not too late to inaugurate constructive 
publicity to the trade—the jobbers, the con- 
verter, and the cutter-up—for the purpose of 
inducing these distributors to make prepara- 
tions for another season and to take advantage 
of the rising tide which the retailer has already 
sensed in the demand for this textile material. 





While we have mentioned the dress fabric 
held and finer cotton fabrics as the most logical 
subjects for such publicity, we fully believe 
that other types of fabric can share with profit 
in any consumer campaign which might be de- 
vised to increase the use of cottons with the 
consumer. Here too preliminary work with 

le intermediary could not help but be effec- 
tive. We do not know whether the Institute 
under its charter is able to appropriate its 
funds for the development of such a campaign. 
But it would seem as though individual manu- 
facturers, or more logically groups of manu- 
facturers in the Institute, should take imme- 
diate steps to capitalize on the very apparent 
irn of cotton goods to favor with the gen- 
eral public. 


( 
t 
tl 


Te 


he accumulated evidence in favor of con- 


crete action by the industry to increase the 
consuming public’s favorable reaction toward 
cotton fabrics seems to be so overwhelming 
that it will be surprising if ways and means 
are not developed for a nation-wide campaign 
of advertising on this subject. It is a matter 
which needs careful consideration as well as 
definite action. 
* * * 


Obsolescence 
EPRESENTATIVES of the Department 
of Commerce are planning a survey of 
the textile industry that is designed to define 
obsolescence as applied to machinery and build- 
ings, and has as its objective the establish- 
ment of standards that would encourage the 
scrapping of obsolete machinery and buildings, 
and thus raise the average of manufacturing 
efficiency. The objectives are certainly worth- 
while, and such a survey if expertly and effi- 
ciently conducted could not fail to prove of 
benefit to the industry even if it were not com- 
pletely successful in defining obsolescence and 

establishing practical standards. 






THE TEXTILE TREND 
Cotton Markets: Continued dullness 
brings pessimism to many cotton goods 
merchants. Gray goods prices have eased 
% to “4c. Second hand selling leads way 
Profit margins eliminated since 



















to declines. 
cotton remains fairly stable. Buyers cover 
only nearby needs. Certain specialties have 
fair prospect. Colored borders on bed 
sheets latest novelty in that field. Denims, 
tickings and heavy colored cottons quiet. 
Sellers feel present quiet a reaction to 
premature spring activity in March and 
they expect secondary movement of goods 
to start in July or August. 

Wool Markets: Extreme dullness on sur- 
face of market with buyers apathetic. 
Sellers are working out problems for 
spring 1929 season and opening may be 
earlier than usual, despite good arguments 
for conservative delay. Women’s wear 
spotty. Flannels a new hope for men’s 
wear. Worsted yarns firm, spinners ad- 
vancing prices; fair demand from sweater 
and bathing-suit mills. 

Knit Goods: [Declining use of heavy 
weight underwear is turning some fleece 
mills toward balbriggan field and competi- 
tion for next spring is likely to be keen. 
Despite warrant for rise in fall underwear 
prices it is not thought this action will be 
taken. Knit shirt, woven trunks are still 
gaining in sales. In hosiery field a trend 
toward conservative styles in fancy half 
hose is noted. Mesh goods appearing for 
men. Full-fashioned growth over five vears 
is Over 200%. 

Silk Markets: Proadsilk business ham- 
pered by weakness in raw silk. Despite the 
low levels of finished silks buyers work 
cautiously in belief that still lower prices 
may be seen if slump continues. Prints 
move in good volume and some price cut 
ting is eliminated. Both cutting-up and 
retail buyers, however, still want concessions 
and obtain them. Movement of satins still 
small and mostly in cheapest construction, 
but sellers look for fall activity to start 
during the current month. 























But even though definite standards could be 
established that would win the endorsement of 
the leading trade associations there would still 
be lacking a method of encouraging or enforc- 
ing adoption of those standards. Certainly a 
plan that is reported to have been promulgated 
by the Spanish Government would be banned 
by constitutional law in this country. For the 
purpose of increasing manufacturing efficiency 
and reducing the cost of textiles to consumers 
the Spanish Government has ordered that all 
textile machinery more than 40 years old shall 
be destroyed and sold as scrap within one year, 
and that, for the purpose of replacing this 
equipment, machinery may be imported free 
provided the prices of Spanish machinery 
builders are 10% higher than those on imported 
machinery. 

This plan is mentioned, not because it has 
any possible application in this country, but 
because it is an outstanding recognition of the 
fact that inefficiency and high cost of produc- 
tion are unavoidable consequences of the use 
of obsolete equipment and methods. In a 
highly socialized state the use of such equip- 
ment and methods would be regarded as a 
crime and be punishable as such. In a republic 
their use is no less an economic crime, but 
their elimination must result from the opera- 
tion of economic law or from some voluntary 
cooperative action of the offenders and their 
competitors. 

If the various trade institutes and associa- 
tions are not ready to engage in a survey of 
textile obsolescence and a definition of stand- 
ards, then they should be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to cooperate with the Department of 
Commerce in their survey, and be ready when 
that is completed with some practical plan 
by which obsolete machinery at least can be 
consigned to the junk pile. 

i 


Re-Incarnation or Decay 
_ the old puzzling queries of ‘What 
becomes of the millions of pins that are 
lost annually?” and “What has become of ali 
of the old high bicycles?” has been added 
“What has become of New England’s aban- 
doned cotton mills?” 

Of course, we know that the oxidation and 
disintegration departments of nature’s great 
chemical laboratory have taken care of the 
lost pins and abandoned bicycles, and will 
operate similarly upon factories that are too 
long abandoned; but, Jndustry, the official 
organ of the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, produced evidence in a recent issue 
to show that many of the latter are being re- 
incarnated industrially, instead of being allowed 
to complete the process of industrial decay. 

For instance, the Whiting Paper Co., which 
recently bought the Lyman cotton mills at 
Holyoke, Mass., is expending $75,000 in re- 
vamping one of the units for paper making. 
The Everspark Spark Plug Co., Inc., capital- 
ized at $800,000, has made overtures for the 
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Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Co., . manufacturers of — braided 


recently moved South. 


purchase of one of the mills of the Grant Yarn 
The National Packag- 
ing Machinery Co. has bought and will occupy 
the plant at Newton, Mass., of the Silver Lake 





cordage, 


taxes, but meanwhile 


I:ventually the industrial re-incarnation will 
revitalize many of the 
shops of New England, and particularly of 
Massachusetts, whose abandonment has been 
forced by restrictive labor legislation and high 
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cotton mills and shoe 


cesses. 


stockholders and em- 


ploves of those plants must “pay thr 
the nose” 
The pity of it is that the indu- 
losses were avoidable, while the passin, 
the high bicycle and the loss of a few b 
pins annually were unavoidable. 
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1 
| 





Further Claims by American 
Woolen Against Wood Estate 

LAWRENCE, Mass.—The 
Woolen Co. of New 


\merican 
Jersey and the 


American Woolen Co. of Massa 
chusetts have filed two new bills of 
equity in the State Supreme Court 


against the estate of the late William 
M. Wood, former president of the 
American Woolen Co The suits 
seek to recover a total of $917,216.29 
which the plaintiff companies allege 
they lost as a result of “wrongful” 
acts on the part of the former head 
of the organization 

The plaintiffs allege that the claims 
on which the suits are based were 
fraudulently concealed by Wood and 
were not recently 


discovered until 


The New Jersey company, which has 
been in process of dissolution and 
liquidation — since 1916, seeks to 
recover $277,711.38. It claims to have 


lost $67,500 of this amount in a trans 


action involving “Arden,” the Wood 
estate in Andover, Mass. It is said 
that hearings are unlikely betore 


September 
Delay Annual Meeting of Cana- 


dian Mill Men 


PORONTO, ON The date of the 
annual meeting of the Canadian 
Woolen and Knit Goods Manutac 
ture \ssociation has been changed 


from June 12 to June 19, as it was 


found that the date would not 


lormet 
suit the convenience of Jolin Matter, 


National 


Commerce ot the 


Cham 
United 
Wholesale Dry 


Institute of the same country, 


‘sentative Of the 
ber ol 


and ot the 


will address the meeting on the 


that are, and have been tak 
ing place in the relationship between 


distributing agencies and = manutac 


Date for Opening Melton Cloth 
Bids Changed 

PutLADELPHIA 
master, UL S 


Depot 
Army, 21st & 
\ve., has announced a change in date 


Quartet 
Oregon 


for opening bids tot 
with 88,480 vds ol 


turnishing them 

melton cloth 
hese bids were originally scheduled 
for June 21 which has been changed 
to June 25, at 10 A. M. eastern standard 


time 


Correction 
lhe consolation prize won by John 
Fowler of Cartersville, Ga., at the 
annual golf tournament of the Chat- 
tanooga Yarn Men’s Association on 
May 24 and 25 in Chattanooga was 
donated — by 
Machine Co 


Standard-Trump Bros. 
Vhis corrects the men 
tion of this item as it appeared in our 


issue of June 2. 
Clark Knitting Mills, Bay City, Mich., 


have filed notice of change of name to the 
Bluark Knitting Mills 


Bradford-Durfee Alumni Meet 





Hold Annual Dinner in Fall 


River—Graduation Exercises 


HE eleventh annual meeting and 

banquet of the Bradford Dutfee 
lextile Association was held on Sat- 
urday, June 2, at the Hotel Mellon, 
Fall River, Mass. Many members of 
the association from different parts of 
New England Fast 
present. 


and_ the were 
Officers Elected 

lhe business meeting was first con- 

ducted with President R. A. Jenkins 

presiding. The that were 

elected by the association for the en- 


officers 


suing year are: 
Giblin, 


President, James L. 
Vice-President, Vincent Kel- 
ley; Secretary, Ambrose J. Murphy; 
Treasurer, Uditsky. Those 
elected to the nominating committee 
for the coming year are Arthur Mc- 
Cann, William Kenneth 
Padelford. 


Jacob 


Ferrier and 

Following the business meeting, a 
dinner was served in the banquet hall 
ot the Mellen Hotel. 


Arthur Hirst Speaks on Chemicals 

\rthur Hirst, superintendent of the 
printing department of the American 
Printing Co., and Sidney S. Paine of 
the Textile Development Co. of Bos- 
ton, were guests of the association 
Mr. Hirst spoke instructively on the 
subject of “The Application of Chemi 
cals to the Textile Industry,” and told 
of many of his personal experiences 
in the finishing and printing business. 
Mr. Paine’s topic was “High Lights 
Cotton Mill as 


states 


of a trom. the 


His 


talk was interesting and his optimism, 


Seen 
Southern and Canada.” 
backed up by his 


tl 


many proofs, was 


le cause of much and 
thought on the part of those present. 
Mr. Nichols, principal of the Brad- 


ford School, spoke 


comment 


Durfee Textile 


briefly on the value of the Alumni 
Association and expressed his hope 
that it would continually 
membership and activity. 

The officers of the association for 
the last were R. A. Jenkins, 
president; Jacob Uditsky, vice-presi- 
dent; James L. Giblin, secretary; John 
B. Hunter, treasurer. 


grow in 
year 
Mr. Paine Is Optimistic 


“New 


must 


England’s cotton industry 
survive and if we will do our 
share it will survive,” declared Sidney 
S. Paine, president of the Textile De- 
velopment Co. of Boston, Mass., at 
the Bradford Durfee Textile School’s 
Alumni annual dinner. “I believe 
that if we, as managers, do our part 
well and lay out the job sanely, our 
employes will play the game with us 
as well as labor in other sections of 
the world. 

“We are told a number of things 
that can’t be done in the cotton indus- 
try here. One of the ‘can’ts’ that is 
probably more interesting than many 
others is that run a multi- 
ple loom system, that is, the extended 
labor system, in the North. 


we can't 


Multiple Loom Possibilities 

“It is said that our weavers are 
working too hard now and that they 
work harder. This ‘can’t’ 
is entirely up to the mill management. 
It is no reflection on the help. Take 
as an illustration. I assume, of course, 
automatic looms. If on a 


can't any 


section 
64 x 60, a weaver runs 24 looms and 
finds, as we have often found a stop 


of 1.5 stops per loom per hour, that 
weaver is obliged to piece up 36 ends 
per hour, and fill her own batteries. 
“Assume that the mill has made an 
intelligent study of the causes of end 





















Canadian Woolen and Knit Goods 
Edward Hotel, 


field Inn, Greensboro, N. C., June 22 
Spinners Division, Southern Textile 
to be announced. ) 


Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers 


Committee D-13, American Society 


Country Club, Aug. 3 


1928. 
Southern 


Oct. 19, 


Textile 
1928. 


Association, 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Southern Textile Association, Annual Meeting, Oceanic Hotel, Wrights- 
ville Beach, Wilmington, N. C., June 15-16, 1928. 


loronto, Canada, June 19, 1928. 
North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association, Annual Meeting, Sedge- 


Association, Annual Field Day, Manu- 
tacturers Country Ciub, Oreland, Pa., 


ing, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
National Knitted Outerwear Association, Annual Convention, Hollenden 
Hotel, Cleveland, O., June 28-29, 1928 
Chicago Yarn Men’s Circle, Annual Golf Tournament, Park Ridge (IIl.) 
Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 


Semi-annual 


Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., Nov. 14-16, 1928. 


Mirs. Assn., Annual Meeting, King 


23, 1928. 


Association, Regular Meeting. (Date 


June 26, 1928 
for Testing Materials, Annual Meet- 
City, N. J., June 26, 1928. 


Meeting, Greenville, S. C., 


breakage and has reduced the 
per loom per hour to .5. I take 
conservative figure, as we have | d 
mills to reduce it, in many cases, { 


or under. Then assume. that ( 
weaver runs 72 looms. At 72 | S. 
with a stop of .5 the weaver n 


pieces up 36 looms and has a bat 
hand to assist her in filling the 
teries. 

“The weaver draws in the ( 
number of ends and starts the same 
number of looms. She has a little but 
not much more walking and to c 
teract that, has all the work of filling 
the batteries taken away from lier 
Furthermore, she gets a slightly in- 


\ 


I do not believe there 
is any weaver in New England wh 
would refuse 
work. 


creased wage. 


more money for less 
“Other sections of the country real- 
ize that they cannot be prosperous un 
New 
that one section of the textile indu 
try cannot be prosperous at the ex- 
section. They are 
willing to do anything that is possible 
So the 


less England too is prosperous, 


pense oft another 
for them to do to assist us. 
question is entirely up to us, what we 
shall do or what we shall not do.” 


Graduation Exercises 
At the graduation exercises of the 
Bradford Durfee Textile 
week, William H. Burns was awarded 


School last 
the scholastic honor 
the National 
Manufacturers and the Edmond Cote 
prizes 


medal 
Association of Cotton 


awarded as_ follows 


were 


Robert Helfenbein, $20 in gold 
best original jacquard pattern; Phi 
M. QOsiason, $15 in 


gingham design; John F. 


gold for best 
Burns, | 
$15 in gold for best yearly rating 
first vear. Herman Boxser 
Textile Colorist schol 


ship of $100, given to the student 01 


awarded the 


the first vear Chemistry and Dyeing 
having the 
for the vear. 


Course highest standing 


President 
board of 


Sinclair, of the 
presided at the 
exercises and gave a briet 


James 
trustees, 
address 01 


welcome. The other speakers wert 


Mayor W. Harry Monks, Res 
Thomas SS. Roy, of Brockton. 
Secretary Russell T. Fisher, of the 


National Association of Cotton Manu 
facturers who made the presentation 
of the association’s honor medal. 
The graduating class included 30 
day students and 306 evening students 
Twenty-two of the 
diplomas and_ eight 


certificates for having completed one 


former received 


were awarded 
or more courses. Diplomas were pr¢ 
sented to 24 of the evening students, 
and 282 received certificates. 
diplomas and certificates 
sented by Principal Henry W. Nic! Is 
and the presentation of the Edmond 
Cote prizes was by the donor. 


were 
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THE PERSONAL PA 


W. J. Vereen, former president of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Ass'n., and president of the Moultrie 
(Ga.) Banking Co., has been elected 
president of the Georgia Banking 
Association. 

Theodore T. Ellis, president and 
treasurer of the New England Fibre 
Blanket Co., Worcester, Mass., and 
Mrs. Ellis have returned from an ex- 


tended European tour. 

Frederick Swindells, president of the 
Rock Mfg. Co., Rockville, and 
Mrs. Swindells have from a 
tour around the world. 

Arthur P. Abbott, of the Amos 
Abbott & Co., Inc., Dexter, Me., has 
sailed for France to join Mrs. Abbott 
and their son. 

Charles A. Cannon, president of the 
Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. C., 
and J. Lee Robinson, president of the 


Conn., 
returned 


Arkray Mills, Inc., Gastonia, have been 
elected trustees of Davidson (N. C.) 


College. 


Otto A. Belger, of the Belger Co., 
Inc.. Newton, Mass., has returned from 
a © weeks’ trip to Europe. 

Brandon Corp., Greenville, S. C., has 


tHlected the following officers: Aug‘ustus 
\V. Smith, president; C. E. Hatch, vice 
president and assistant secretary, and 


W. B. Perrin, general manager. 


James F. Dewey, vice president and 
superintendent of the A. G. Dewey Co., 
Quechee, Vt., has been reelected presi- 
lent of the Industries of 
Vermont. 


Associated 


Berrin Gordon, Jr., vice president of 
the Skenandoa Corp., Utica, 
NX. Y., has been appointed to the board 

governors of the Fort Schuyler Club 

{ that city. 


Rayon 


Havila B. Taylor, who tendered his 
resignation last fall as superintendent 
of the cotton department of the Pacific 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., who_ had 
been with that company for 
many years, has been appointed general 
manager of the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Taylor is secre- 
t Boston Textile Club and is 


and 
associated 


tarv of the 
also a member of the National 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers. 


Julius W. Cone, of the Cone Mills, 
Greensboro, N. e.. who is also a City 
Councilman, gave a picnic to members 

the City Council and heads of the 
various municipal departments at his 
beautiful country home, Cone Lane, six 
miles south of the city. Sixty guests 
were present. 


A. T. Spaulding, who resigned 

ntly as agent of the Newport ( Me.) 
Mills of the American Woolen Co., will 
be succeeded by C. A. St. Onge, agent 
the Foxcroft Mills, Dover-Foxcroft, 
Me, who will continue in charge of the 
latter mill for the present. 


Russell B. Lowe has resigned his 
position as manager of the Parkhill divi- 
sion of the Amoskeag Mtg. Co., Fitch- 
bure, Mass., to devote all his time to the 
Fitchburg Weaving Co. 


Associa- 


rec 


it 


Harold J. Walter, general superin- 


tendent of the Uxbridge  ( Mass.) 
Worsted Co., Inc., has been elected 
president of the Rotary club of Ux- 
4 

ridge, 


Douglas D. Eadie, agent of the 
Worumbo Mfg. Co., Lisbon Falls, Me., 
for nearly 5 years, has resigned and will, 
it is understood, retire to private life. 

J. Stephen MHeuthwaite, assistant 
manager of the dyeing department of 
Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Drummond- 
ville, Que., has sailed for England. 

Robert McConnell, formerly overseer 
of carding in the Naumkeag Steam Cot- 
ton Mills, Salem, Mass., has been pro- 
moted to the position of general superin- 
tendent of the plant. 


A. B. Adkins, who was with the Alice 
Mig. Co., Easley, S. C., will succeed A. 
Meikle as superintendent of the F. W. 
Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C. 


John T. Hillyer is now superintendent 
of the spinning department of Yund, 
Kennedy & Yund, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


H. O. Chapman has been appointed 
superintendent of the Utica (N. Y.) 
Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills. 


Ernest Dawson has resigned as’ su- 
perintendent of spinning at the Cham- 


plain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N.Y. 


C. A. Granger has been made super- 
intendent of the Monaghan plant of the 
Vietor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. C. 


Overseers’ Association of the Hock- 
anum Co., Rockville, Conn., hold 
its fifth annual outing at the Rainbow 
Inn, Bolton Notch, Conn., on June 16, 
with members of the New York 
force as guests. 


Robert J. McConnell, who has been 
overseer of carding at the 
Steam Cotton Mills, Salem, Mass., has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
in charge of carding and spinning, suc 
ceeding 


will 


office 


Naumkeag 


George F. Annis, who has 
resigned. Mr. Annis had been with the 
company for 35 years and is 
because of poor health and advanced 
vears. Mr. McConnell was with 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, 
before he went to the Naumkeag 


Arthur W. Hanks, for 22 vears chief 
engineer of the power 
Hamilton Woolen Co., 
Mass., has severed his 
the company. 


resigning 


the 


Me., 


house of the 
Southbridge, 


connection with 





The students medal, given annually by 
the National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers to the textile student who 
makes the best record in the four-year 
textile manufacturing course at North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C 
was presented to Zebulon Boyce Man- 
gum of Birmingham, Ala., at the com 





Zebulon Boyce Mangum 


June 4. 
presentation was made by L. R. Gil- 
bert, president of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, and a graduate of the 
Textile School. Mr. Gilbert pointed out 


mencement exercises, 


the fact that the rapid expansion of the 
southern textile industry made the need 
for technically trained men imperative 


Zebulon Boyce Mangum is a son ot 
Z. H. Mangum, superintendent ot 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. Dur 
ing his four years at North Carolina 
State College he won many honors. He 
delivered the valedictory address to th 
class of 1928. For maintaining the 
highest scholastic average during his 
Sophomore year, he -was awarded the 


Phi Kappa Phi medal. He was elected 






















fabric? 


by the overseers of a mill? 
pick counters on looms? 


attention of the consumer? 


must do? 


| 
| 


“DO YOU KNOW?” 


Is twist of yarn an important factor in the appearance of a 


How can a rough heddle wire be detected? 
What advantages result from organized technical discussions 


Of what advantage, other than as a means of payment, are 
What are the best ways for bringing your goods to the 


How can a weaver care for more looms and thus increase 
her pay without increasing the actual amount of work she 


What are the features on the program for the annual meeting 
of the Southern Textile Association? 


What textile school graduations have been held this week? 





If you are interested in the answers to these questions, 


you will find them in articles in this issue. 











The 


a member of the Phi Psi textile fratern- 
ity and of Phi Kappa Phi, national 
honor fraternity. He has accepted a po- 
sition with the Avondale Mills at Syla- 
cauga, Alabama. 

William Cowan, sales manager for 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co., Boston, and Mrs. 
Cowan, sailed from Boston on the S. S. 
California on June 3 for a trip to Scot- 
land and Europe. 

Arthur Lapointe has resigned his 
position in the underwear department of 
the Ware (Mass.) Valley Mfg. Co., after 
half a century with it and the Otis Co. 

William Starling, overseer of carding 
and spinning the Crescent Woolen 
Mills, Rivers, Wis., after a short 
visit East will make a trip to Europe, 
Visiting France and his home in Halifax, 
England. 

George Leboeuf has resigned as an 
overseer for the Slater Co., Inc., Web- 
Mass., to become assistant superin- 
tendent of the (Conn. ) 
ing Co. 


for 
Two 


ster, 
Glasgo Finish- 
Thomas J. Ross, head overseer of the 


carding and spinning department of the 
Athens (Ga.) Mfg. Co., has resigned. 


Thomas 


Holden, overseer of the 
carding room for the past 2 years at the 
Worumbo Mfg. Co., Lisbon Falls, Me., 


has resigned. 

George Petty, overseer of carding at 
the Southern Mig. Co., Athens, Ga., has 
resigned. 

Sam Payne, overseer of spinning at 
the Elk Cotton Mills, Fayetteville, Tenn., 
has resigned. 


H.E. Littlejohn has taken the posi- 
tion ot overseer of weaving at the Mona- 
ghan plant of the Victor-Monaghan Co., 
Greenville, S. ( 

E. Be Turner is now overseer of 


weaving at the Shelbyville (Tenn.) Mills, 
Inc 


H. O. Holliday is now 


weaving 


overseer of 
at the Appalache (S. C.) plant 
ot the Victor-Monaghan Co. 


Eugene Fleenor is now 
the knitting room of the 
(Tenn.) Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


L. N. Mears has resigned his posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing at the Dev- 


overseer of 
Kingsport 


onshire Mills, Goff's Falls, N. H.. to 
become dyer for the Henry Klous Co., 
Lawrence, Mass. 


K. J. Whalen, overseer of dyeing 
for the Fabyan Woolen Company, Med- 
way, Mass., has resigned his position 
with that company, to be succeeded by 
Robert Armstrong of Woonsocket, R. I. 


M. Calvin Whitten has resigned as 
overseer of the cloth room at the Spar- 
tan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. R. N. 
Westmoreland, formerly overseer of the 
cloth room at the Enoree (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co., will succeed Mr. Whitten. 


F. Slipp, overseer of the 
department of the Massachu- 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Lowell, Mass., 
has ended his association with the con- 
cern. Mr. Slipp had been employed at 
the Massachusetts Cotton Mills, 
for 20 years. 


George 
dressing 


setts 


Inc., 


Clarence F. Morse, for 9 years over- 
seer of the yards and outside holdings 
ot the Hamilton Woolen Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., has resigned. 





In Choosing Twist of Yarn, Appearance of Fabric Must 


Be Carefully Considered 


of World’s Production 
of Fabric Is Sold Principally on Appearance 


HE amount of twist in 
is a subject the consideration 
of which has occupied the time 
and thought of those engaged 
in practically all branches of the tex- 
tile trade. To the struggling spinner, 
ever with an eye to pro- 
duction, the minimum twist in a yarn 


yarn 


maximum 


naturally appeals as the most obvious 
lo the 
weaver, struggling also to make ends 


means of making ends meet. 


meet, her time wholly occupied in the 
thankless task of piecing up broken 
warp threads and finding picks lost by 
her all-too-soft filling, the harder 
would be a godsend. lo the 
manufacturer, his high ideal 
him of supplying only the 
which the will 


twist 
ever 
before 


goods 
pertect, the appeal ot twist through 


world esteem 
channels of barry stripy pieces, and 
burling and 
and 
To the designer, concerned with ex- 


monstrous mending ex- 


penses, 1S vexatious annoying. 


actitude in angles of reflection 
duced by twist in the warp and filling 
yarns, the disparity between require 


realization is 


pro- 


ments and disconcert- 


ing. 
Research Sufficient 


Surely enough research has been 


made into the various aspects of twist 


in yarn to supply all the data needed 
the requirements of every 
trade. Pains- 
taking research has revealed the effect 


to satisfy 
branch of the textile 
of twist on strength, elasticity, and 
has been shown that a 
definite relation between the 
number of turns per inch in any 
count of yarn and the angle formed 
by the direction of twist and the 
yarn thread. The exact angle may be 
calculated. The effect of quality in 
all these factors has been investigated. 
The amount of shrinkage in length, 
into 


diameter. It 
exists 


or contraction has been gone 


calculable with mathematical 
Indeed, it 


is there any property, quality, or attri 


and is 


accuracy may be asked, 


bute of twist in yarn that has not been 


studiously, and more or less exhaus 


tively investigated along scientific 
lines ? 

The question forcibly presents itself 
why, in face of so much research and 
valuable data on 


SO much recorded 


this admittedly important subject, does 
iwnorance still 


Whether 


difference is a moot point 


such exist in some 


quarters ignorance or in- 


Che num 


ber of turns of twist in any yarn is 


not a secret which a spinner may hug 


to himself and call his own The 


difference between calculated twist 


and actual may be his own private 


affair, and no one wishes to know 


by what intricate mathematical cal 


culation he arrives at the required 


twist, 


(32) 


so long as he satisfactorily 


Because Majori ty 


By T. 


demonstrates his ability to do so and 
deliver the goods. 
Misunderstandings Common 
It is a fact, nevertheless, that be- 
tween manufacturer: and spinner a 


R. N. 


In the finer quality of serges, using 
the higher count of yarn, the truth of 
this comes home to spinner and manu- 
facturer alike. The latter is obliged 
for safety’s sake to weave his serges 


I" the appearance of some fabrics twist of yarn is such a vital 

factor it is surprising that it should often be overlooked. A 
relatively weak fabric which pleases the eye is usually easier to 
sell than a stronger one whose appearance is only second class. 
Strength of fabric, however, is a factor of importance in main- 


taining permanent customers. 


The finish imparted to a fabric 


depends very much upon the amount of twist given the yarn. 
In view of these facts it is advisable that the exact turns per inch 
be chosen with the concurrence of at least the finisher, designer, 


weaver and spinner. 


vast cloud of mystery often seems to 
enshroud any questions relating to 
twist in yarns. Warp twist, filling 
twist, gabardine twist, etc., are all 
familiar phrases and are 
usually one’s nearest approach to the 
number of turns per inch. If a yarn 
agent is concerned, the case is fre- 
quently more hopeless still; questions 
of right twist, left twist, reverse twist, 
etc., require a consultation with his 
spinner for solution. 

In general it may be said that ap- 
pearance in a fabric is the primary 
consideration. If a cloth looks bad 
either through faulty color, yarns, 
weave, design, or finish, the fact that 
it may be a strong cloth can never 
make up for these defects. A _ rela- 
tively weak fabric which looks well 
and pleases the eye is usually better 
to sell than a stronger fabric whose 
appearance is only second class. Prob- 
ably, the majority of the world’s pro- 
duction of woven textiles is judged 
principally on appearance, and 
strength and elongation never ente1 
into consideration, 


evasive 


Twist Affects Appearance 
\s a factor in the structure 
design of textile fabrics, the amounts 
of twist in the warp and filling play 
The effect of 
direction of twist in the varn on the 


and 


a most important part 


direction of twill of a serge is too 


well known to need comment here 
In this connection, 
be remarked that usually the amount 
of twist in serge yarn is given too 
little attention. Yet, 
into the cause of filling bars has shown 
that 5% difference in the twist is 
sufficient to show in the cloth. 
this small amount causes an apparent 
difference in the cloth, it follows that 
for a standard fabric a certain and 
constant twist is required, and that 
any variation above or below this twist 
alters the appearance of the fabric. 


however, it may 


investigation 


Since 


with two or more shuttles, in order to 
counteract as much as possible varia- 
tions in the twist, the regularity of 
which his spinner cannot and dare not 
guarantee. 

As with serges, the same is true of 
all fabrics having a clear or smooth 
finish, though perhaps in less or dif- 
ferent degree. A slight variation in 
the twist of the warp yarn in sicilians 
and brilliantes can be detected in the 
finished cloth, showing up with the 
distinctiveness of a reed mark; and 
as little as half a turn in the average 
filling twist is sufficient to show up as 
a bar in the cloth. 


Finisher Interested in Twist 

The finishing of a fabric is very 
closely concerned with the twist, 
among other characteristics of the 
yarn in the cloth. A great measure 
of cooperation should obtain between 
finisher and manufacturer in this re- 
Not infrequently the finisher 
is unable to obtain an exact effect in 
a fabric, entirely owing to some dif- 
ference that has been made in the 
twist of the warp or filling yarn. 

In some cotton goods the finisher 
lays down definite conditions regard- 
ing twist of the yarn and the number 
of threads per inch. Unless these 
conditions are rigidly observed he 
cannot guarantee to impart the par- 
ticular finish required on them. It 
might be for the mutual good if con- 
ditions could be laid down in _ this 
way regarding some of the worsted 
fabrics. But for the variable factors 
of quality and length of staple, such 
conditions would have been deter- 
mined long ago. 

The suitability of cotton yarn for 
mercerized goods is a question de- 
pending to a great extent on its twist 
in single and ply. The quality and 
twist of yarn most satisfactory for 
mercerizing in the yarn are quite dif- 
ferent from those most suitable for 


spect. 


piece mercerizing. Research ha 
vealed definite and conclusive r 
on this subject, which it is s| 
sighted folly for manufacturers 
designers to ignore. No secrecy i: 
served with these findings. They 
equally available to all, and all s| 
benefit by the information and 
perience thus ready to hand. 


Vital Factor Overlooked 
The value of whipcords, gabardi: 
and all such fabrics, rests to a larg 

extent on the twist in the warp, » 
very few manufacturers study the ex 
act style of ply twist in the wary 
constructing these cloths. In the c 
of covert yarn and twist yarns 
every description, twist is such a vita 
factor that it is surprising it shoul 
ever be overlooked. The number of 
turns of ply twist in these yarns 
should be as important a consideration 
as the number of ends per inch in the 
sett of cloth. 

Knitters, too, would do well to make 
fuller use of twist-testing apparatus 
for ascertaining the amount of twist 
in their yarns. The amount of twist 
has a great influence on the feel or 
handle of the goods. It is impossible 
properly and sufficiently to gauge the 
quality of a yarn by mere inspection. 
The fact that these yarns contain but 
little twist is additional argument for 
ascertaining and checking the twist, 
since a slight divergence in twist con- 
stitutes a much larger percentage of 
error than in a harder twisted yarn. 


Twist Angle Discernible 

The reason that twist in yarn is a 
factor so often treated with indiffer- 
ence by designers is usually cumula- 
tive, rather than individual. It is con- 
ceivable that a fiber could be divided 
and sub-divided to such an extent that 
the ultimate length would be so small 
as to cease to have any longitudinal 
dimension to the naked eye. It would 
appear a mere speck or point. by 
the juxtaposition of several of such 
points, however, the fiber, 
length and direction, could be recon- 
structed. In the same way, the indi- 
vidual fibers and their angle of twist 
relative to a thread may be discernible 
to the naked eye, especially in a fine 
yarn. By _ placing several threads 
close together as in weaving, align- 
ment of angle in the 
threads reveals both fiber and direc- 
tion. 

Enough has probably been said to 
show the need for further interest 
being taken in this important subject. 
As to shall fix the amount of 
twist in a varn, whether the spinner 
or designer, that may be a debatable 
point. If so, let it be discussed and 
thrashed out. It is up to our de- 
signers to take the initiative in this. 
Individuality in fabrics calls for much 
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more individuality in yarn twist than 
there is utilized at present in the 
majority of mills. 

Utilization of the same yarn for a 
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multitude of fabrics and designs may 
be an economy, but it is often far 
from being the best policy. The chief 
merit of some of our most beautiful 


fabrics rests on twist, and twist is 
going to play a larger part than ever 
before in the evolution of novelties 
in design. Glare and color are not 
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now wanted. The indescribable 
charm and attraction that are wanted 
can only be obtained by the insinuat- 
ing effects of twist. 


Value of Organized Technical Discussions 


By the Overseers of a Textile Mill 


Exchange of Ideas Leads to Broader Thinking and 
Initiative— Developing a Spirit of Cooperation 


F the average foreman is to play 

his full part in a mill organiza- 

tion, some plan must be worked 

out to give him a wider vision 
of the possibilities of his own job and 
of the business as a whole. Fore- 
men’s clubs are believed by many to 
be the best way to get the key men of 
the mill together to the end that they 
can work more effectively as a unit. 
In such activities there must be the 
earnest desire to broaden the fore- 
man’s viewpoint and give him a clear 
idea of just what this development 
will mean to him. 

At foremen’s meetings the overseer 
will get better acquainted with other 
members of the organization than he 
could in any other way and receive 
from them many new ideas. A good 
live program, well conducted, is in it- 
self an inspiration and should create 
the interest desired to make the club 
a success. Through listening to and 
knowing members of his own and 
other clubs, a foreman may become 
imbued with the importance of his 
own job. Meeting men from outside 
of his own mill will bring him in con- 
tact with the latest improvements in 
machinery and methods. And not the 
least of the advantages is the spirit 
of working together and attacking the 
mill problems as a unit. 


The foremen’s club, to be lasting, 
must be organized with the idea of 
promoting the highest ideals in the 
way of workmanship on the particular 
grade of goods being manufactured. 
There should be an earnest desire to 
place foremanship on a higher plane 
of technical importance and to create 
a spirt of working together for the 
advancement of the business as a 
whole. This gives members a sense 
of responsibility in all the obligations 
of the club, and in the success of the 
mill. Personal dislikes are forgotten 
and a man’s better nature comes to 
the surface. 

In foremen’s clubs organized along 
the right lines, one will hear discussed 
such subjects as the square deal to 

fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
pay, the highest quality in workman- 
ship, the development of efficiency, 
the improvement of machines and 
Processes, and changing market de- 
mands. The mill whose’ overseers are 
discussing such matters is insuring its 
future success in the manufacturing 
world. Everyone will admit that 
there have been too few foremen’s 
clubs in textile mills. There seems to 
have been an effort to improve every 
Phase of the mill’s operation except 
the morale and initiative of the key 
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By Pembroke Peirce 










group technical discussions. 


experience. 








men who are largely responsible for 
progress. 
Club History 

Our foremen’s club was started as 
part of the social and educational ac- 
tivities of a large woolen and worsted 
mill. It consists of three groups, 
meeting on different nights of the 
month. Each group has its constitu- 
tion and by-laws and elects its own 
officers, which consist of a chairman, 
vice-chairman, and secretary. The 
club is directed by an executive com- 
mittee composed of the officers from 
its three groups. 

At one of our first meetings the 
foremen requested that technical books 
be placed in the club rooms to be used 
as a reference library. The company 
agreed to do this. Also textile publi- 
cations are kept on file for the use of 
the members of the club. The mill 
executives show their interest by at- 
tending the larger meetings and the 
chief owner has been present. 

Some of the subjects that have been 
discussed at meetings are the follow- 


VERSEERS or foremen are the key men in most textile mills. 
Management is forced to rely upon their judgment and 
initiative, and if overseers do not have open minds, it is more 
difficult for a mill to be progressive. 
keep overseers in touch with new developments is to promote 
This is being done at several mills 
| with large benefits to the organizations. 
article, a man who is connected with a large woolen and worsted 
mill which encourages overseers’ 
of the plan and offers suggestions based on his observations and 





One of the best ways to 


In the accompanying 


meetings tells of the advantage 


ing: The qualifications of a successful 
foreman; employe _ representation; 
difference between a woolen and a 
worsted yarn; shoddy; causes of the 
present depression in the textile indus- 
One 
or two of these subjects may be con- 
sidered elementary, but we have 
hardly started to cover the range of 
vital textile subjects, and future pro- 
grams will be more technical and also 
deal with current technical problems 
as they arise. 

Suggestions for subjects to be dis- 
cussed are placed in a question box 
by the foremen. The box is opened 
by the secretary during the meeting 
and the questions read one at a time. 
This plan has the weakness of not 
allowing members to study the sub- 
jects before the meeting and eventu- 
ally it is planned to announce the sub- 
ject in advance, providing members 
with the opportunity to prepare them- 
selves for thorough discussion. 

Naturally one or two foremen seem 
to consider it their privilege to do all 


try and how it can be overcome. 





Worsted Card Room at James Lees & Sons Co., Bridgeport, Pa., Showing Modern 


Construction and 


Layout 


the talking, but this is and should be 
discouraged. The plan is to get the 
largest number of foremen to thinking - 
and expressing their ideas. When a 
subject has come up and time will not 
allow it to be thoroughly discussed, it 
is continued to the next meeting night. 
A better plan is to have the chairman 
designate someone to prepare a paper 
with this question as a title. This 
would give the members an oppor- 
tunity to look up the subject and be- 
come more familiar with it. 
Results of Discussions 

We have found that much good can 
be derived by overseers froma rightly 
conducted technical The 
threshing out of ideas forces a man 
to think clearly and arrange his 
thoughts in an orderly fashion. Such 
meetings not only cause the foremen 
to use their minds constructively to 
formulate new technical ideas but give 
exercise along technical lines of 
thought. If a technical discussion 
does nothing more than start a man 
thinking constructively about his own 
job and the problems connected with 
it, the time spent in these meetings is 
well worthwhile. 

Discussion gives a foreman some 
very good practice in speaking before 
small groups. It trains him to think 
under pressure. We have found that 
it gives him a new confidence in him- 
self. 

Sitting around a table and discuss- 
ing each others’ problems has given 
the foremen a more sympathetic at- 
titude. That old feeling, held by most 
of us, that our troubles are harder 
to solve than those of the other men, 
is largely eliminated. The more com- 
plete understanding arrived at by ex- 
changes of ideas and experiences has 
brought about more cooperation. 
Where there were prejudices, an 
tagonism, and petty jealousy, we have 
helpfulness and good will. If. this 
were the only result from holding 
these technical discussions they would 
be worthwhile. 


discussion. 


At times the discussions have be 


come more than technical. 
The subject offered sometimes proves 
to be of value to the management. 
Where ideas suggested have 
adopted, the person making the sug- 
gestion is rewarded by a cash re 
muneration. Many of the 
brought out are basic in principle and 
cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. Other ideas have a closer re- 
lationship to the foremen’s jobs and 
can be applied to processes. It is safe 
to say that the value of technical dis- 
cussion is limited only by the resource- 
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fulness of the foremen themselves and 

the extent of their earnest 

improve the position of the business. 
Why Foremen Fail 


been the observation of the 


desire to 


It has 
writer that more foremen fail to make 
good from a lack of technical train- 
ing than from the lack of natural 
ability. The fault does not always 
rest with the employe. It is more 
otten the fault of the management in 
promoting a man without first finding 
out how far his ability will allow him 
A foreman should be selected 
today because he is 


to go. 
energetic, pro- 
gressive, able and alive to modern ap- 
He should be 
capable of working not only his hands 
but with his head also. 


pulances and methods. 


The men in charge of the mill with 
which the writer is connected are be- 
hind any movement that will help in 
the making of better foremen, supply- 
ing both technical and fundamental 
training. They have proved this by 
furnishing a specialist in 
ship development to 


foreman- 
lead ous in 
They have offered 
inducements to the foremen to visit 
other clubs in the vicinity, and 
foremen other mills have been 
entertained here. The getting together 
of men from different plants has been 
known to eradicate labor stealing to 
Many grievances be- 
tween different mills, both imaginary 
and real, have been done away with 


sur discussions. 


irom 


soine extent. 


by good fellowship which originated 
club 
together 


in foremen’s meetings. The 


meeting socially seems to 
generate cooperation between organi- 
zations as well as members of the same 
organization. By visiting other plants 
foremen pick up many new methods 
or new applications of old ideas. They 
may not use them in just the way that 
they saw them, but in adapting them 
to their own needs may improve upon 
the original ideas. 

Serving as an officer or on com- 
mittees of the club gives a thorough 
understanding of how the club’s busi- 
ness is transacted. 


ot responsibility. 


lhis develops ideas 
Speaking 
different groups of men develops self- 


before 
contidence and leadership. The fore- 


man gathers from club activities a 
greater knowledge of the perplexities 
of business. He gets a clearer vision 
of what the functions of foremanship 
really are. It becomes more evident 
to him that there are many problems 
outside of his own, and he learns how 
they affect him. His knowledge of 
how the management of the mill oper- 
ates, through its officers, to carry out 
its business programs is made clearer 
to him. General business economics 


will become more understandable to 
him through hearing them discussed 
In the 


last analysis, a foreman who belongs 


by other members of the club. 


to a club, founded on these principles, 
should and a 
more efficient unit in an organization. 

The cannot of itself 
raise the foremen to the place they 
should occupy; neither can the over- 
seers working alone. But 


become a_ better man 


management 


the whole 
mill working together as one unit for 
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the building up of the most progres- 
sive, efficient organization that is pos- 
sible can achieve results that are with- 
out limit. While technical discussions 


may not be the only thing necessary to 
attain this end, they are the very foun- 
dation on which such results must be 
built. 


Watch Dogs of the Weave Room 





Pick Counters Check Up Weavers, Fixers, 


Fabrics, 


and Looms— Pay by 


Pick 


By B. F. Hayes 


HE very wise procure watch dogs 
before the thiet 
siderable haul. 


has made a con- 
The next in wisdom 
procure the dogs after the haul and 
prevent another. The least intelligent 
do not procure the dogs at all. Many 
manufacturers have been robbed for 
years—and the only excuse we can 
offer for them is that they do not 
realize that fact. In all my many 
years of weave room experience, in 
only one mill have I had to give to 
the office every week a report of the 
average running time; and, even in 
that mill, obtaining the average run- 
ning time of all the wool and worsted 
looms was largely a matter of guess 
work. 

thieves 


There are several tvpes of 


lurking in our weave rooms. Besides 
the human variety there are looms that 
steal time and there are certain grades 
of work that steal profits from other 
grades. 
Dog for Each Loom 

Now we can purchase for a reason- 
able sum watch dogs for every loom 
in the mill, will give us the 
running time for every day, and even, 
if we desire, for every hour. These 
better known as_ pick 
As a rule, selling prices are 
governed by the amount of picks per 
inch and the price of varn involved, 
it being usually assumed that the run- 
ning time will average about 65% of 


which 


devices are 
counters, 


the weave-room day. However, where 
pick counters are applied to looms, it 
is frequently found that some looms 
are making the 65% or even more, 
while other looms making a different 
grade of work are running much less 
than estimated. Very often our sell- 
ing prices are skimmed so close to the 
manufacturing prices that, after these 
watch dogs have shown us that our 
production on certain grades of work 
is much below what we had figured, 
we discover that we are selling cer- 
tain grades of work at no profit or 
even at a loss. 

Calculating running time by means 
of pick counters is a simple 
matter. Suppose our looms are 
speeded up to 130 picks per minute. 
If our records show that the number 
of picks made by the loom is only 32% 
per minute, we are only obtaining 
25% of the running time. 
it is possible to get these results with- 
out pick counters, but do we get them? 
| think I am safe in saying that we 
do not. Pick counters not only show 
us the fault, but where to 
place the blame. 


very 


Of course 


show us 


Means of Payment 
So far we have only looked at these 
pick counters as watch dogs to detect 


thievery of one sort or another. Now 


let us look at them as a means of 
paying for the cloth woven. 

We pay by the pick in many mills 
that are not equipped with pick 
counters. This means that the amount 
of picks of filling we have in one yard 
determines the price per yard we pay 
the weaver. When we run two or 
three shifts, each weaver places in the 
cloth a ticket where he starts and an- 
other where he finishes. This has 
proved a very unsatisfactory method, 
for often the weaver taking off the 
cloth moves the tickets. This brings 
trouble. As long as we must pay by 
the pick, is it not much better to have 
some means of recording the actual 
number of picks made by 
weaver? 


each 


Where pick counters are used, the 
overseer or his helper can go around 
every morning and get a record of the 
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amount of picks made by every | 
every day. The overseer can com; 
the results from all sections of loo: 
and if he finds that certain grade 
work give low production on all 
tions, he can assume that somet! 
about this work is not right. He 
then attempt to overcome this trou 
If he find that the results are unfa\ 
able only on one section, he can ¢g 
that section with a definite objec 
view, for he knows definitely 
something is wrong there. 

How true it is that many | 
fixers are not up to standard, and « \e 
work produced on their section is 1 
unsatisfactory. In many _ instar 
where no means of checking up is 
provided, it takes years to find out 
that a certain loom fixer is not able 
to do his work properly. With these 
pick counters we have the means of 
knowing every week—or every day, if 
we so choose—just what he is accom- 
plishing. I know of a certain mill 
now “on the rocks” that was placed 
there largely by the inefficiency of its 
loom fixers. I was in the weave room 
of that mill for several years and had 
plenty of opportunity to observe con 
ditions there. 

These pick counters detect ineffici- 
ency on the part of weavers, fixers, 
fabrics, and looms. 


Using Wire Heddles 





Many Minor Troubles Overcome by 


Proper Attention to Heddle Frame 
By W. Middlebrook 


it is not so very long ago that wire 
heddles were looked upon as curios, 
and exhibited in textile schools as 
something out of the ordinary which 
worked all right in theory but not 
in practice. There are still textile 
manufacturers who have never had 
a wire heddle in their weaving sheds. 
With slider heddles for the fancy 
goods trade, sets are altered easily 
to suit different weaves or patterns. 
As many wires can be put on a 
heddle shaft or frame as are re- 
quired; and there is no bunching up 
of surplus heddles in the middle of 
the warp when they are adapted to 
a lower count or a different pattern. 
The method of hooking up the 
slider heddle sets by means of 
sliding hooks does away with the 
tedious boring of holes and inserting 
of screw hooks in positions that have 
to be carefully measured. The slid- 
ing hooks are simply adjusted to the 
correct position when the warp is put 
in the heddles. 
The space occupied by slider hed- 
dles may be classed as a disadvan- 
tage, but a very small one when it is 


realized how few manufacturers 
habitually exceed twelve-harness 
weaves for dobby work—and_ that 
number of slider heddles can be 


worked comfortably in the ordinary 
sixteen-harness dobby loom. Deep 
crank looms allow of more harnesses 
being used, but the depth of twelve 
slider harnesses is about as far as 
one can go without too big a lift in 
the back harnesses. 


For 
wire 


very high-count cloths, flat 
heddles can be used, these 
taking up no more room than ordi- 
nary cotton heddles, but many firms 
use the ordinary wire heddle for such 
cloths and distribute them on to a 
greater number of harnesses. Thus, 
a high-count plain cloth woven on 
six harnesses will give a better cloth 
with less strain on the shedding 
mechanism than the same woven with 
four crowded harnesses. 
Making-Up Frames 
making-up of slider heddle 
is not a difficult matter, but 
certain points should be watched if 
the best results are to be obtained. 
The metal side-pieces that hold the 
wooden staves in position and_ also 
carry the slider rods are supplied by 
the makers, as are the clips and hooks 
and the thin wood screws that fasten 
the ends to the staves. The wooden 
staves can be obtained to suit the 
widths of looms in use, and should 
be planed and cut to fit perfectly into 
the side brackets. If they are too 
thick, there will be difficulty in ad- 
justing the clips and hooks. Many 
hooks will be broken, and more space 
will be taken up in the loom than 1s 
necessary. 

Thin staves are liable to split when 
the side brackets are being screwed 
on, and are also liable to bend and 
buckle with cloths that require any- 
thing over 40-in. heddle space. It 
the staves are too deep, there 15 


The 
frames 


trouble in fitting the side brackets, 
and further trouble with broken wires 
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through the excessive strain of the 
clips 

These points. are small in them- 
selves, but are essential for successful 
weaving | with, wire heddles. The 
size or Count ‘of wires required de- 
pends of course on the type of yarn 
for which they are intended. Slub, 
ratine, grandrille, and other fancy 
yarns require a large eye for safe 
weaving, with a finer eye for cotton 
and finer still for silk, either real or 
artificial. 


Eliminating Trouble 


Properly constructed slider heddles 
give little trouble when weaving, but 
the following hints will be found to 
cover the little faults that crop up oc- 
Any trouble with broken 
wires will be found to occur in the 
vicinity of the clips that support the 
rod from the stave. This is 
caused by the clips fitting too tightly 
on a stave that is too deep and thick, 
and the whole strain of the under- 
motion being thus taken by the wires 
themselves instead of by the frame 
that holds them. The simplest remedy 
is to cut a notch in the stave for the 
clip to rest in, so that it is quite free 
when the harness is at the bottom. 

Where springs or elastics are used 
for drawing down the heddle, there is 
sometimes trouble with one stave 
hitching over the edge of another, 
thus causing false lifting, or causing 
the cords to slip off the hooks. This 
fault is more frequent with fancy 
weaves or selvage staves, when there 
are not many wires on a stave; and 
a simple remedy, after making sure 
that all harnesses are in alignment, 
is to tie some soft cord around the 
slider-rod and stave at each end of the 
harnesses. The cords serve as a guide 
to keep the top of the next stave from 
catching under the edge of the wooden 
framework. 

Where short pieces of twisted wire 
are used to hold the slider-rods in the 
staves, the harnesses will sometimes 
through catching on these 
swinging bits of wire. To avoid this 
the wire pins should be kept as short 
as possible, but a better method is to 
hold the top and bottom slider rods 
in position by means of a long wire 
that passes through both of them on 
the outside of the harnesses, or to use 
rings in place of wires for holding 
these slider-rods in position. 


Ends Breaking in Heddles 


Non 


casionally. 


als - 
slider 


mount 


etimes trouble is experienced 
nds breaking out in the heddles, 
is can usually be tracked down 
of the following causes: A 
heddle wire will break out a 
r of ends at a time, but is liable 
verlooked by the weaver be- 
fause the wire does not always fall 
yarn and become fast as when 
heddle breaks. A rough 
vire will cause adjacent ends 
ind break, and with delicate 
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with 
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faulty wire is sometimes 
to trace, as a very slight 

ug s of the twisted portions 

nd below the eye is sufficient 

the ends, 

sitive guide in this case is the 
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thumb nail, which should be scraped 
gently around such wires as are likely 
to be causing the trouble until the 
rough wire is found. A final test can 
be made by rubbing a tightly-stretched 
thread of warp yarn down the heddle 
wire, and if the yarn is observed to 
click or fray as it passes the shoulder 
of the eye, the offending wire must 
be cut out with pliers and a temporary 
cotton heddle tied up in its place. 
Where ends break out always on 
the same harness, it will be found that 
the harness is moving too far in rela- 
tion to the other harnesses and caus- 
ing the ends to get into the top or 
bottom of the other wires. Where 
well-soldered wires are used, this 
trouble is less likely to occur, but in 
any case slightly less shedding on the 


offending shaft will be all to the good 
so far as the yarn is concerned. 

If a broken clip is not replaced, the 
slider-rod that carries the heddle wires 
will be allowed to sag, thus causing 
a false shed which will be too low in 
the middle, and will give rise to 
broken ends. Sometimes a clip has to 
be removed because it grips the slider- 
rod too tightly and causes the wires 
to break, but the slider-rod should be 
looped up to the stave with a string 
to prevent it from sagging. 

In practice, wire heddles will weave 
the most delicate of yarns without 
danger of frayed or broken ends, but 
attention to the construction of the 
heddle frame, as indicated in the fore- 
going notes, is essential if a minimum 
of minor troubles is to be experienced. 


Cockles in Woolen Goods 





Develop in Finishing, but May 
Originate in Any Department 
By Textus 


HERE is no difficulty that is more 

annoying to the finisher of woolen 
goods, or that is more detrimental to 
the goods, than that of cockles. It 
sometimes happens that the trouble is 
promptly discovered and remedied; 
but it is more often the case that much 
time must be spent in trying to ferret 
out and eliminate the cause. 

It is sometimes the case that there 
is a division of opinion in the minds 
of the overseers of the various de- 
partments as to which of them should 
shoulder the responsibility. There 
are some overseers who are ready to 
conclude that the fault cannot be in 
their department, not knowing that 
the cause may be traced to almost any 
department from the selection and 
laying down of the stock in the picker 
room to the final process of the fin- 
ishing. Occasionally there will be 
found an overseer who is so abso- 
lutely sure in his own mind that he 
is not responsible that he will not 
make any investigation in his depart- 
ment with a view toward helping find 
a correction. 


Causes of Cockles 


Cockles are nothing more or less 
than irregularities in the width or 
felted condition of the cloth. And 
although they develop in the finishing 
room, the primary cause may be in 
some other department of the mill. 

The most common causes for cock- 
led goods are uneven mixture of stock 
which results in uneven yarn, varia- 
tion of twist in the filling, irregular 
take-up or friction upon the beam in 
weaving, soap that is not suitable or 
that is improperly applied in fulling, 
and a failure to maintain proper mois- 
ture in fulling. It may thus be seen 
that the difficulty requires attention all 
along the line in order to be promptly 
corrected. 

If a lot is composed of a mixture of 
long and short stock, such as wool 
and shoddy, or of wool and _ cot- 
ton, and is not intelligently and 
carefully mixed in the picker room, 
it may result in some part of the lot 


having a percentage of the 
short or heavier stock than some other 
part. In carding and spinning this 
would cause a variation in the yarn 
not only in its weight, but in its full- 
ing capacity as well—which would 
surely result in an irregularity in the 
finish, and most likely in the appear- 
ance of cockles. Any irregularity in 
weaving, as a fault in the take-up or 
let-off, is bound to result in more or 
less uneven fulling of the cloth. 

A careless or improper steaming 
of the filling, by which some bobbins 
are allowed to become wet, should be 
avoided by making sure that all con- 
densate is out of the pipes, that only 
live steam is used, and that uniform- 
ity is observed so that ali the filling 
yarn is treated the same. 

Whenever cockles appear they 
should be examined very carefully in 
order to determine, if possible, from 
their appearance where the difficulty 
may be, and the overseer of the de- 
partment at fault should not only be 
apprised of it, but should have the 
privilege of seeing the cloth as it 
comes from the fulling mills. Since 
sometimes “only seeing is believing,” 
he may thus be convinced that varia- 
tions scarcely noticeable in his de- 
partment may result in serious imper- 
fections before the goods are ready 
for shipment. 

Care Is a Prevent*ve 

Should it be difficult to determine 
the cause of cockles when they ap- 
pear, or should there be a disagree- 
ment of opinion in the matter, it will 
be advisable for the overseer of each 
department to exercise extra care at 
every point where a possibility may be 
suspected. Such concerted action may 
cause the trouble to disappear without 
it ever being known just who has been 
responsible. 

Cockles caused in the finishing 
room may be due to a lack of suffi- 
cient alkaline strength of the fulling 
When such is the case, the 
grease contained in the cloth is not 
completely saponified or overcome, so 
that the fulling 


greater 


soap. 


is not perfect or uni- 
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form. If there is insufficient soap, or 
if the soap is applied unevenly at the 
start, the portions that lack moisture 
will full less promptly and an irregu- 
larity will result. By the use of the 
soaping machine, such a result is 
practically impossible, and the mois- 
ture may be regulated by a proper ad- 
justment of the squeeze rolls, regard- 
less of the length or weight of the 
cloth. If the soap is applied directly 
to the cloth in the fulling mills, it 
should be turned on slowly but in a 
continuous stream, so as to make sure 
of a uniform distribution of moisture 
at the start. 

Cockles that are the result of un- 
even take-up or tension in weaving 
will usually show a gradual change 
from narrow to wide where they ap- 
pear, when the cloth comes from the 
fulling mills; those due to a difference 
in the size, twist, or quality of the 
filling yarn will show an abrupt 
change trom wide to narrow straight 
across the cloth, and will appear in 
spaces corresponding to one or more 
bobbins of filling. If the irregulari- 
ties in the width are caused by in- 
sufficient soap strength, or by incor- 
rect application of the soap in fulling, 
there will be no pronounced regular- 
ity in their appearance, except that 
the wider places will show more pro- 
nounced in the middle of the cloth 
than near the selvages. This is be- 
cause the middle of the cloth is more 
compact in running, and is the most 
likely to lack moisture. 

By laying the cloth out smoothly or 
by drawing it over a perch in a strong 
cross light these differences may be 
plainly seen and the cause of the 
trouble more readily determined. 

It may be well to call to mind again 
the fact that the process most remote 
from the finishing room is often 
where the trouble originates. We re- 
fer to the preparation of the stock in 
the picker room. Shoddy or waste, 
being heavier than wool, will often 
drop nearer the outlet of the picker, 
while the lighter fibers of wool will 
be carried farther into the blow-room. 
[f this is not carefully attended to, it 
will result in some portions of the lot 
going to the cards unevenly mixed. 
The same trouble is likely to occur 
when cotton is mixed with wool. The 
cotton, flying more lightly, is apt to 
become separated from the bulk of the 
mixture. 


Cone Mill Villages Interested in 
Y. M. C. A. Activities 
GREENSBORO, N. C.—The Cone Me- 
morial Y. M. C. A. is conducting a 
outdoor illustrated lectures 
and community features which are 
growing in popularity each 
among the people of the villages. Each 
Wednesday evening C. L. Troxel, 
musical director of the First Presby- 
terian church, 
the “Y” porch. 
Kach Monday night singing and lec- 
tures are given at Revolution Cotton 
Mills park, conducted by H. M. Angel, 
period of 
group singing by the boys and girls 
before the lecture, when pictures on 


series of 


week 


gives programs from 


gives a 20-minute 


1 
Who 


the feature of the evening are shown. 
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The Transferotor 
A patented attachment for ap- 
plying Kaumagraph Transfers 
automatically to piece goods, 
as trademarks or yard numbers. 





Ne 





Yardage Marking Machine 


Makes possible the marking of 
the yardage of every class of 
textile—even rougher faced goods 


such as woolens, tweeds, etc. ner how Kaumagraph 


VEN by hand, it is a _—_ and easy 
matter to apply trademarks with Kauma- 
graph Transfers. For example, with 


Kaumagraphs a deft operator can apply from 
960 to 1200 trademarks an hour. 


But even with such speed we were not satis- 
fied. We wanted to make the application of 
trademarks still easier. So we invented ma- 
chines to do it. 





Machines that speed up hosiery marking to 
150 dozen pairs an hour. Machines that place 
the mark cae the selvage without increasing 
the handling expense — by combining the 
marking with another operation such as 
measuring, rolling, winding or doubling. 


Model A. R. Machine 
To take cloth from loose fold. 





Machines that trademark the cloth while it 
travels at from 50 to 100 yards per minute. 
Machines that trademark the cloth at any inter- 
vals desired, from half a yard up. Machines 
that can make two parallel lines of marks. 

Machines that apply marks to piece goods 
either as trade marks or yardage numbers. 
Machines that mark even rougher goods such 
as woolens and tweeds—with a legibility 
hitherto impossible Machines that mark tex- 
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are Oy . 
Knitting Stop Motions 

Improved Devices Detect Trouble 

from Cone to Needle 

Several improvements in stop mo- 

for circular knitting machines 

ve recently been made by The Craw- 

| Mfg. Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 

\ new thread guard and guide are 

trated by the accompanying photo- 

graph. The upper piece is the guard; 

s may been seen, the tip of this 

piece penetrates slightly the tip of the 

vable piece below, known as the 

This closing of the end holds 

the yarn on the fork. The rounded in- 

ne allows the varn to slide down to 

rk, and this permits easy thread- 

ng. The guard has also a lip pene- 

the fork nearer to its pivot, 





New Thread Guard and Guide for Knitting 
Stop Motions 


prevents varn slipping too far 
toward the pivot. In operation, 
too the 
fork is pulled down, the varn 
This 
standard 
Crawiord — stop 


re is much tension on 


varn. the 
tt, and the machine stops. 
proved device is now 
aaa¢ « 1] 
eyuipment on all 


Ns 
Other improvements in the stop mo 
include the standardization of 
rts to permit easy replacement, 
elimination of cast iron in 
e stop-motion heads, and the use ot 
keled surfaces for all bright parts 
prevent rust. Steel and aluminum 
are used for all parts formerly made 
f cast iron. The results of these 
mprovements are claimed to be light- 
ness, great strength, accuracy of work- 
ig parts, and improved operation. 
e weight of an 8-end motion 
heen lightened from 10 
I a 12-end motion, from 12 to 
16-end motion, from 
and of a 24-end motion, 
Ibs. 
new type of Crawtord stop mo- 
to meet the de- 
mand of the specialty manufacturer. 
his is made with individual adjust- 
each thread to allow of knit- 
ore than two weights of yarn at 
ne time. 


enced tor 


e entire 


has 
Ibs. to 3% 


5% lbs.; of a 
lbs. : 
31 to IT 


16 ¢ omy 


is been made 


It is especially recom- 
the knitting of specialties 
several weights of varn are 
new stop-motion control, known 

‘b” control, has been developed 
lor the knitting of rayon on both re- 
lving- and stationary-head circular 


The Crawford E. O. B. 
stop motion equipped with “B” con- 
trol stops the machine when there is 
trouble anywhere from the cone to the 
needle. 


machines. 


A drop wire leans against 
each yarn and the stopping is initiated 
by a slack yarn permitting the drop 
wire leaning against it to fall a short 
distance. These drop wires are held 
firmly in their upright position when 
ever the machine is stopped, but as 
soon as the belt shifter is thrown on 
they are automatically released and 
are supported only by the yarns. This 
arrangement eliminates any attention 
trom the operator, except when there 
is a defect in the yarn. The 
tion is the 
breaks after leaving the head. 


stop mo 


effective even if thread 

it 1s 
claimed to increase production, elimin 
ate press-offs, prevent holes, exclude 
It ls ad 


knots, and control split varn 
justable to any range of yarn. 


Portable A.C. Instruments 
New Line of Voltmeters, 
meters, and Ammeters 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mig 
Co. announces 


Watt- 


a new line of portable 





New 


Westinghouse Portable 


Type PY5 


Voltmeter, 


alternating-current instruments desig 
nated as type PY5. They are of. the 
direct-reading type and are applicable 
for general testing and 
work where high accuracy is required. 

The voltmeters 
wattmeters 
meter type. 


laboratory 


and 
the 
The ammeters are of the 
moving iron type using vanes of non- 
residual metal. All instruments are 
shielded and are damped by an im- 
proved design of air damper, making 
possible accurate 
fluctuating loads. 


single-phase 


are of electrodyno- 


measurements on 


The ammeters have a double range 
which can be changed while the meter 
is in use by a series-parallel switch 
mounted in the case. The movements 
are mechanically strong and will suc- 
cessfully stand high momentary over- 





loads. They may be used on circuits 
up to 500 cycles and also on direct 
current with but slight 


accuracy. 


reduction in 

The voltmeters have an accuracy of 

14% and can be used without appreci 

current and on 

alternating current up to 133 cycles. 
} 


able error on direct 


hey are provided with a push-button 


for closing the circuit This can be 
locked in the closed position when 
using the instrument for continuous 
service. 


Phe single-phase wattmeters have an 


ot 4% and may be used on 
up to 400 cycles without re- 
quiring correction for phase displace 
ment. double 


range with series-parallel arrangement 


accuracy 


circuits 


The current circuits are 


and are controlled by a switch 


the 


of coils, 


inside instrument operated bv a 
Voltage 
the 


voltage 


knob in a recess in the case. 


ranges are changed by changing 


terminal connections The 
circuit contains a push-button switch 
locked in the closed 


which may be 


position. 


Drum Switches 


Primary-Resistance Type for Small 
Squirrel-Cage Motors 
Electric Co. 


The 


a new line of primary-resistance drum 


General announces 


switches for use with squirrel-cage 
induction motors on small cranes, 
hoists, machine tools, ete. This 


switch bears the designation CR-3200 


1250. 
It is a primary reversing switch 
and the capacity is rated in horse 


It is designed for wall mount 
furnished with a 
standard conduit box. It is made in 


power. 


ing and can be 


two forms: “B” for hoists where the 
motor is overhauled in the lowering 
rr q* 
not 


where 
overhauled in the 


direction, and for hoists 


the motor is 


New Primary-Resistance Drum Switch 


with Cover Removed 


lowering direction. An example of 
the former is a hoist with spur gear- 
ing and no automatic mechanical load 
break. An example of the latter is a 
hoist using low efficiency worm gear- 
ing or an load 
lhe “B” provides four points 


automatic mechanical 
brake. 
hoisting and one point lowering. The 


‘A” provides four points forward and 


four points reversing. The latter is 
designed for use with machine tools 
or general-purpose applications. 

The switches are built without 


operating mechanism so that the user 
may select the type ot operating equip- 
ment he desires 
the horizontal 


the 


The dial plate for 
handle is 
switch and it is 
moved and discarded when the verti- 


assembled 


with drum 


re- 


cal handle or rope wheel attachment 


is to be used his change in operat- 


ing mechanism involves only the re- 


moving and replacing of four screws 


from the dial plate. 


lhe switches may be obtained with 
dust-tight covers for cement mill or 


the 


excessive 


similar service where equipment 


subject to 
dust 


will be non-ex- 


plosive Such covers are con- 


riveted 


tightly 


with a felt gasket 


around the edges. 


structed 


They are 


fitted to tl 


ie switch frame and _ all 

openings in the frame, including the 

conduit box, are sealed with com- 
pound to exclude dust. 

Suitable resistance, furnished sep- 


arately, provides approximately 50% 
of full-load rated torque on the first 
point of the switch. The torque ob- 
tainable on the other points of 

can be adjusted 
limits by shifting the taps in the re 


sistor, 


the 


switch over wide 


Che switches are designed for op- 
eration On maximum primary voltages 
of 550, and the maximum horsepower 


rating for 2- or 3-phase service is I5. 


Portable Inspection Light 


Handy for Use in Weave Rooms 
and Similar Locations 

\ new hand-portable light designed 
especially for very close inspection 
work such as is required in weave 
rooms and similar locations has been 
placed on the market by the Benjamin 
Electric Mfg. Co., 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
advantage 


128 So. Sangamon 
It is particularly of 
the inspection re- 
unusually rigid and 
where the object or material subject 
to inspection is bulky and not easily 
moved about. 

This portable “inspection-lite,” as it 
is called, is of a handy size, weighs 

Ibs., and is very easily ope- 
A conveniently located heavy- 
duty thumb switch in the handle auto- 
matically breaks the circuit when the 
thumb is removed, thereby preventing 
waste of current as well as the time 
of the inspector that is usually spent 


where 


quirements are 


only 2! 
rated. 
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PERRIN CALENDERS 


ROLLING 


‘There is a Perkins Calender to meet your 


own manufacturing requirements. ‘These 


machines have long service built into them. K R I & TIO N 


Let us know your requirements and we 


shall be glad to furnish you with complete 


specifications and blueprints of Perkins SILK 


Calenders 


‘Ao CALENDER can SCHREINER 
be better than the 


ROLLS init ’ CHASING 












See Aiso—— 
TED TEXTILE 


B. F. Perkins & Son, ai Holyoke, Mass. 


Southern Representative: Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 













CALENDERS - DRYING MACHINES DYEING MACHINES 


PADDERS - RANGES - SCUTCHERS 





FINISHING MACHINES FOR SILK 









JicGs - STARCH, WATER, AND SINGERS - SQUEEZERS - TENTERS 
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WASHERS - WINDERS 
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in <witching a portable light on and 


e construction includes a heavy- 
gauze aluminum reflector with highly 
joli-hed inside reflecting surface. A 
sand-blasted exterior affords a satin- 
iuminum finish. Glass cover, smooth 

de, and sand-blasted inside per- 

easy cleaning. <A felt gasket be- 
tween the glass cover and the reflector 
ides a dust-tight joint. A heavy- 
eauge steel spring holds the glass 
in place, yet allows easy re- 


il for lamp replacement. <A 
\led-composition, medium-base 
socket 1S provided. An _ asbestos 





——_——e“— 








New Hand-Portable Inspection Light 


gasket between the socket and the 
handle completely seals the interior 
of the handle. The handle is of var- 
nished hardwood. A cowhide gasket 
covers the switch button and _ seals 
the opening around the extension cord 
from breakage. 





Looper Table and Light 





Pivoted Light Can Be Swung to 
Any Position 

The Southern Textile Machinery 
Co., Inc., Paducah, Ky., has lately in- 
troduced two new developments of 
interest to knitting mills using loopers. 
One is a new table with legs of angle 
steel and top of heavy wood designed 
to hold the looper. An_ individual 
table is provided for each looper, and 
each table supports an_ individual 
motor, 

The other development consists of 
an electric light pivoted at the center 
of the looper and shielded from the 
eyes of the operator. This light can 
be swung to any part of the machine 

facilitate examination by strongly 
localizing the illumination. 


Sewn Woolen Fabric 


Stitches Hold Carded Sheet in 
Cloth Form for Fulling 

M. Glover, of Bruntcliffe, Eng., 
redited with having developed a 
hew process for making woolen fabric 
h dispenses with both spinning 
weaving and greatly increases 
Production while reducing costs. 
The wool is first passed through a 
‘er card and is laid by means of 


an 


TEXTILE WORLD 


New Machinery and Processes—Continued 


feed in the form of a 
broad, thick band of loose 
known as a This sliver in 
turn is passed through a multiple- 
needled sewing machine, which sews 
the material in what corresponds to 
a warpwise direction, with parallel 
rows of stitches. The 
or 20 to the inch and extend over the 
whole width of the fabric. After 
stitching, the cloth is fulled. By using 
wool yarn in the sewing machine and 
making stitches one-fourteenth of an 
inch in length, it is claimed that some 
good all-wool meltons and_ blanket 
cloths have been made, quite indis- 
tinguishable from 
fabric. 


a Blamires 
fibers, 
sliver. 


rows are 10 


ordinary woven 


Combination Bevel 


Unobstructed View and Clearance 
for Marking 

The Brown & Sharpe 
Providence, R. I., is announcing a 
new tool, Improved Combination 
Bevel No. 502. A feature in the de- 
sign of this new tool is the two posts 
which make possible an unobstructed 
view of any angle at which the blades 
may be set. 
clearance for scribing or 
lines the full length of the blades. 
They also make possible use of the 
blades on alternate sides of a projec- 
tion up to 7% in. high. 

The back of the tool is flat and the 
tool can be laid directly on the work. 
The clamp nuts are another feature. 
They are so designed that the blades 
can be moved freely without looseness 


Mig. Co., 


These posts also give 
drawing 





Improved Combination Bevel No. 502 


or locked securely by tightening the 
clamp nuts. The blades, ground on all 
sides, are of steel, and their ends are 
ground accurately to angles of 30°, 
45°, 60°, and go°. To decrease the 
weight of the tool, the posts are made 
of a light metal. 


Protective Hand Cream 


Resists Oil, Grease, Dirt, Varnish, 
Paint, Ete. 

The Research Laboratories of the 
General Electric Co. have developed 
a protective hand cream which is 
furnished as a safety measure to those 
men in General Electric plants whose 
hands and arms are exposed to oil, 
grease, dirt, varnish, paint, and other 
causes of skin discoloration and irri- 
tation encountered in industrial proces- 
ses. It is applied before beginning 
work, and forms an invisible film 
which quickly dries and is not slip- 
pery. Subsequent washing in warm 
water quickly removes the film and 
with it the stains which otherwise fill 


the pores of the skin and are difficult 
to remove, and likely to cause intec- 
tion. 

This cream has now been placed on 
the market by the merchandise depart- 
ment of the company at Bridgeport. 
It will be packed in tubes to sell at 
25c per tube for individual use and 
also in one-pound cans for industrial 
use. 


Fabric Unraveler 


Claimed to Gently Reduce Fabric 
to Fibrous Form 

Recent plans to extend to foreign 

countries the 


sale of the Thompson 





Showing Interior of Unraveler 


Unraveler, and the formation of the 
International Thompson  Ravelwool 
Corp.,Guaranty Building,Los Angeles, 
have created renewed interest in this 
machine, which is claimed to reduce 
woven fabric to fibrous form by the 
gentle plucking motion of two revolv- 
ing star-shaped members. A glimpse 
into the interior of the Unraveler is 
afforded by the accompanying photo- 
graph. The machine was described at 
some length in the TEXTILE WorLD 
of Oct. 9, 1926, page 119. Its product, 
known as is claimed to 
be superior to ordinary shoddy. 


“ravelwool,” 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

CARDING machine, Vacuum, stripper for. 
1,671,063. E. Clark, Abington, Mass. 
Assigned to Abington Textile Ma- 
chinery Works, Boston, Mass. 

CreEEL for use with warping and beam- 
ing machines and the like or for use 
with looms for weaving or other ma- 
chines. 1,670,726. G. Kershaw, 
Rockdale, England. 

DoFFING arrangement. 
Kerwin, Jr., So. 


1,670,580. W. J. 
Dartmouth, Mass. 
DryinG fabrics and the like, Apparatus 


for. 1,670,991. R. Schilde, Hersfeld 
Germany. 
Faspric and weaving it, Elastic woven. 


1,670,366. <A. 
Assigned to 
Manufacture, 


Laurain, Paris, France. 
Societe du Caoutchouc 
Paris, France. 
KNITTING machine. 1,670,388. W. Staf- 
ford and R. C. Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 

KNITTING machine. 1,670,791. E. Wildt 
and H. H. Holmes, Leicester, Eng- 
land. Assigned to Wildt & Co., Ltd., 
Leicester, England. 

KNITTING machines, Splicing attachment 
for. 1,670,389. D. Stewart, E. 
Clarke, and R. Vagg, Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada. Assigned to Mercury Mills, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


Looms, Let-off mechanism for. 1,670,655. 


C. H. Draper, Hopedale, Mass. As- 


signed to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

Looms, Let-off mechanism for.  1,670,- 
633. J. Northrop, Hopedale, Mass. 


Assigned to Draper Corp., 
Mass. 

SHUTTLES, Cop skewer for automatically 
replenishing. 1,671,067. H. A. Davis, 
Hopedale, Mass. Assigned to Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Sirk, Manufacture and production of 
artificial. 1,670,919. C. M. Whittaker, 
Cheadle Hulme, England \ssigned 
to Courtaulds, Ltd., London, England. 

Wert detector, Slide-slip. 1,663,934. A 
Cederlund, Worcester, Mass. Assigned 
to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Wert detector 


Hopedale, 


withdrawing 


means. 
1,603,946. V. H. Jennings, Worcester, 
Mass. Assigned to Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Weert replenishing mechanism, Give way 
for. 1,663,951. O. V. Payne and R. 
G. Turner, Worcester, Mass. Assigned 
to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

YARN and making 


same, Waterproof. 
1,663,953. J. .. Peabody, Boston, Mass. 
YARN ballooner. 1,664,149. M. N. Alm- 


quest and A. B. Jablonski, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

YARN clearer or the 
signed to 
ford, Ill. 


like. 1,663,856-7. 
Barber-Colman Co., Rock- 





Activity of Wool Machinery for 
April 

Wasuincoton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of announced 
statistics on active and idle wool ma- 
chinery for April, 1928, based on re- 
ports received from 879 manufactur- 
ers, operating 1,068 mills. 


Commerce has 


This is ex- 
clusive of 8 manufacturers, operating 
12 mills, who failed to report for the 
month: According to reliable textile 
directories for 1927, these non-report- 
ing mills are equipped with about 
2,046 looms, 107 sets of woolen cards, 
102 worsted combs and 190,801 spin- 





dles. Details follow: 
Looms 
oa g Y Spinning 
% 2 2s a Zz spindles 
Month es oe 3 co - -——~ 
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Per Cent Active or Tora, NuMBER oF 
MACHINES 
April,1928. 54.7 62.9 66.2 74.4 63.8 72.1 58.0 
Mar., 1928. 55.4 64.8 66.9 75.2 68.3 73.2 62.1 
April, 1927. 57.4 65.5 66.5 77.1 70.4 74.6 650 


Per Cent Active Tora Hours 
Sine.e-sairt Capactty) 


Maximum 


April, 1928. 57.9 51.1 71.1 77.8 63.7 75.3 55.7 
Mar., 1928. 57.3 56.9 68.3 79.2 698 764 609 
April,1927. 57.1 60.4 66.9 78.1 77.3 77.1 62.5 
“ ‘ . * T 
Graded Clip in Utah Aver- 
ages 42c 
Emmett, Utan.—What was said 


to be the highest price received for 
graded wool in some years, was paid 
for the clip sold by Andy Little, of 
this place, last week, when the top 
price reached 455¢c, the lowest price 
was 34¥éc, and the average price was 
well over 42c. 


Bidders were present from Port- 
land, Ore., Salt Lake City, Boston, 
Woonsocket, and Philadelphia. The 


majority of the wool went East. 
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here is MAGIC 


in this word 


T is quality .... and it can lead your textiles to the 
heights of profitable acceptance. Yet no matter how 
well or how wise the planning, how deft and fine 
the manufacture quality’s final capture depends upon 


DYEING, WEIGHTING, FINISHING and PRINTING. 


This fact logically suggests National. For its mastery of 
these exacting processes is turned to the benefit of your 
production, 


Textiles may be entrusted to National with the fore- 
knowledge that every operation is conducted with scien- 
tific skill and precision. And _ that responsibility is 
assumed in the fullest measure. 


These advantages you must have...and these National always gives. 


The Scope of National Service 
Piece Dyeing Moire Finishing Rayon and Celanese 
Weighting Hosiery Roller and Block Printing 
Ribbons Skein Silk Knitted Fabrics Mixed Goods 


NATIONAL SILK DYEING COMPANY 


New York Salesroom: 102 Madison Avenue. Works: Paterson, N. J., Dundee Lake, N. J., Allentown, Pa., Williamsport, Pa. 


Canadian Branch 


DOMINION SILK DYEING AND FINISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, DRUMMONDVILLE, P. Q. CANADA 


TORONTO SALES ROOMS MONTREAL 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


Effect of Bobbin Position on 
Twist 


Technical Editor : 

(in several occasions I have had the 
opportunity of discussing with mill men 
the danger ot having spinner bobbins set 


unevenly on spindles. Their answer is 
generally that the bobbins cannot be 
maintained on an even line, or at an 
even height, due to atmospheric and 


er conditions expanding or contract- 
the taper of the bobbins, which in 
turn raises or lowers the bobbins on the 


spindles. Will you be kind enough to 
advise me what the difference in twist 
will be in such cases. (6461) 


he distance between the take-up 
bobbin and the flyer has no influence 
pon the turns of twist per inch. 
e turns per inch are controlled by 
he revolutions per minute of the 
spindle or flyer and the actual length 
und on the take-up bobbin in one 


minute. Anything seriously inter- 
fering with the motion of the bobbin 
would increase the tension and so 


might influence the turns per inch, 
hough we doubt it. We believe 
hat such a condition would affect the 
count rather than the twist. 

It would be a simple matter for you 
) test the twist from various bobbins 
which vary in height. Such a course 
is advisable and is much better than 
theorizing. Our answer is_ based 
upon one principle; the friction be- 
tween take-up bobbin and friction 
take-up roll is always much greater 
than that between the bobbin and 


tapered spindle. 
a 





size or 


Wrinkles in Rayon Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing a ladies’ artificial silk 
hose made from 250-denier viscose on a 
220-needle, 3%-in. machine. You will 
otice that the hose has a kind of wrin- 
kle. By stretching the hose the wrin- 
kles disappear, but they come again, and 
hosiery like the sample I have sent you 
auses me a lot of trouble. The yarn is 
conditioned by being soaked in a bath of 
special oil for this purpose and then 
extracted. After knitting, the hosiery is 
dyed and extracted and dried on electric- 
ally heated aluminum forms. Then after 
being dried on these forms a lot of hos- 
ery might from time to time turn out 
wrinkled like the sample I have sent 

I am at a loss to trace the trouble, 
I have an idea that it might be 
| by the conditioning of the yarn. 
might add that the yarn by condition- 


ing gains about 12% in weight. I am 
also enclosing a_ stocking from the 
machine. (6458) 


is trouble might be the result of 
ual conditions in the yarn before 
ting, but we are inclined to think 
the trouble is in the finishing. 
\s the lots giving this trouble seem 

me at irregular intervals, they 
may be lots that are permitted to be- 
too dry before boarding, which 
may give this trouble. If the forms 
are too hot, they might cause the 
oubie, but this is less likely for this 
weight than for chiffons. Try to 
fave all stockings boarded as soon 
lyeing as possible. 
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Needle Breakage in the 
Manufacture of Hosiery 


TECHNICAL Epiror: 


Have you any information as to the average replacement of knitting needles 
per dozen of hosiery, knit on circular latch-needle machines and on full-fashioned 


machines ? 


such as the gauge, character of yarn, etc. 


one class of work might help as a check 


We question whether standards for 
needle breakage have ever been set 
up. The knitting industry as a whole 
is necessarily more an 
fingers than figures. 
rules and standards 


industry of 
In other words, 
not been 
applied as generally as in spinning 
and weaving. 


have 


The successful knitter of long prac- 
tical experience has, however, learned 
that best results can be obtained on 
any particular gauge ‘and diameter of 
machine by the use of certain count 
yarns and a certain range of courses 
or stitches per inch. For example, it 
is an accepted fact that with a 176- 
needle, 42-gauge, 334-in. cylinder, a 
cotton yarn of around 14s count (or 
its equivalent size in other yarns) is 
best adapted to the machine and will 
produce most satisfactory results so 
far needle breakage, waste, and 
seconds are concerned. But machines 
of the above-mentioned specifications 
are called on to produce goods made 
from yarns that are all the way from 
22s to 8s, and weighing anywhere 
from 15 ozs. per dozen to 3 Ibs. per 
dozen. Since this practice has been 
less general throughout the 
knitting trade, it can be understood 
how difficult it has been to arrive at 
a standard of needle breakage. 


as 


more or 


Another thing worthy of considera- 
tion is the speed at which machines 
are operated. One knitter will take 
the above specified machine and run it 
around 300 r.p.m. on yarn that is 
around 17s. Another will run the 
same machine from 240 to 250 r.p.m. 
on the same The knitter 
slow speed produce around 
three dozens per day of Io hrs., and 


yarn. on 


would 


probably average five or six dozens 
per needle; while the highspeed man 
would produce around three and one- 
half dozens per day and probably not 
average dozens 


more than two per 


needle. Yet both knitters might be 





Of course | appreciate that various factors would enter into breakage, 
, but any figures that might be given tor 
up on others. 


(6491) 


satisfied with the results obtained from 
their respective machines. 

The writer has had experience on 
seamless machinery all the way from 
30-gauge, 


160-needle, 334-in. cylind- 


ers, to 260-needle 


Naturally, he has arrived 


54-gauge, 3'%-in., 
evlinders. 

at what he 
standard of 
the different 
varns_ used. 
down to 


considers a_ satisfactory 
all 
and different 
To bring the problem 
present-day 


needle breakage for 


machines 


practice, con 
sidering machines of 48 to 54 gauge, 
and from 240 needles to 300 needles, 
he would say that a good low average 
ot needle breakage would be one 
needle per day per machine, which 
would mean around two and one-half 
to three dozens per needle, depending 
on gauge of machine and yarns used. 

Both silk and rayon are harder on 
needles and sinkers than cotton yarn. 
If needle breakage were to be elimi- 
nated, it would be necessary to remove 
all the needles from a machine every 
few months on account of their worn 
conditions as caused by the harshness 
of rayon and silk. 

Condition of mill buildings, skill of 
machine fixers, and many other items 
enter into the satisfactory running of 
machines, and so have a bearing on 
needle breakage. As stated at the out- 
set, seamless knitting is so absolutely 
dependent on the human element that 
to resolve the results from seamless 
machines into satisfactory standards is 


TEXTILE WORLD, 
65 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

We appreciate very highly the 
action you have taken with refer- 
ence to our letter of February 21st 


and wish to thank you kindly for 
your cooperation. 


Yours very truly, 
TAKAMINE LABORATORY, Inc. 
W. A. McIntire. 


(Signed) 


a 


In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability. 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 


For 


prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 


TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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a proposition that might be classed in 
the category of the impossible. 


A knitting mill executive replies to 


the question as follows: In my ex- 
perience with knitting ladies’ seamless 
hose, all the way from 160 to 260 
needle, the needle breakage has run 
about the same on all gauges. With 
an efficient system of operating, and 


capable knitters and fixers, the needle 
breakage should not exceed one needle 
per machine per day. As the gauges 
get finer, the quality of the varns 

proves, the speed of the machines is 
reduced, and the help is trained more 
proficiently, thus maintaining a low 
needle breakage. In the finer gauges 


for knitting silk, more needles are 
culled out because of defects anc 
than are broken. 

The needle manufacturers have 
made many improvements in thei 
methods, and the needles of todav are 
far superior to the needles former! 
supplied. Were it not for this fact it 


would be impossible to manufacture 
the fine texture fabric being produced 
today on the extremely fine gauges 
On a basis of one needle 
chine per day, with one 260-needle 
machine 


per ma 
producing approximately 
two and one-half dozen per day, the 
needle would about 
thousand needles, 4%c per two and 


cost be $45 per 
one-half dozen, or $1.80 per hundred 
found the needle 
per dozen on 42-gauge full-fashioned 


hose to run approximately the same 


dozen. I have 


The vice-president of one of the 
largest hosiery mills in the United 
States gives the following statement 


of his company’s experience: Needle 
breakage depends altogether on the 
class of merchandise produced. Some 


years ago it was generally believed 
that one needle per dozen of hosiery 
was the general rule. However, from 
actual experience we find that on cer- 
tain types of hosiery, such as chil- 


dren’s ribs, we use on an average 
about 25 needles per 100 dozen of 
hose. On the other hand we find that 


on fine-gauge ladies’ seamless, such as 
260- to 300-needle hose, we use about 
200 needles to 100 dozen hose. 


In the production of full-fashioned 
hosiery, we also find that the needle 
breakage will vary with the class of 
merchandise being produced. How- 
ever, on the 42-gauge all-silk stocking 
we find the average needle breakage 
will run approximately 200 needles 
per 100 doz. Taken as a whole, and 
the type of 
greatest demand today, we would say 
the breakage to be 
about 200 needles to every 100 dozen 


based on hosierv in 


average needle 
of merchandise. 
The superintendent of a full-fash- 
ioned hosiery mill sends the follow- 
ing: A mill making 36- to 45-gauge 
full-fashioned hosiery, using 3-thread 
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DO IT RIGHT THE FIRST TIME THEN FORGET IT 


Creosoted Sub-flooring 


Defeats Decay 


HEREVER floors, sub-floor- 

ing, sills, stringers or other 
building wood is to be close to the 
ground, exposed to the elements or 
to moist atmosphere—use creosoted 
pine! 


Decay-producing fungi thrive on 
the fibres of untreated wood under 
these conditions, eating its strength, 
destroying it. 


Government experiments have 
proved that “such timbers as can be 
wholly impregnated with creosote 
will never rot.” (Bulletin 14, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture.) 





Creosoted pine is virtually ever- 
lasting. Fire-resistant. Easily 
available. Its initial cost is about 
one and a half times the price of un- 
treated pine. There is no other cost. 


Write TODAY for information. 
The Evidence 


Pine flooring of Mississippi warehouse rotted mainly by Poria incrassata (a 


after very short service. 


Same. meor shown in Fig. 1, showing construction—untreated planks laid on 


almost imbedded in soil and debris. Only thoroughly treated timber 


UC 


Cononein’. 


Transmission 


Poles, 
Railroad 
Ties, 
Structural, 
Bridge and 
Mine 
Timbers, 
Piling, 
Lumber, 
Flooring & 
Sub-flooring, 
Posts 

and 

Other Forest 
Products 


Wisin 


nea —_ arn a. oe ce 


will stand up aa such conditions. 


Fig. 3. Three successive untreated floors which have been rotted by Poria incrassata in 
eastern Texas warehouse, all of which gave but short service. 


y F Prettyman, & SONS 


re ’ P| TT 
Eharieton ese” 
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to 11-thread silk, and 50/2 to 120/2 
mercerized yarns, is using 200 needles 
while producing 100 doz., as an aver- 


age of the whole outfit. 

he cost accountant of another full- 
fashioned hosiery mill replies to this 
question as follows: Our records 
show that the expense for 42-gauge 
machines is $2.40 per hundred dozen. 
These machines are used for four- 
und seven-thread silk hosiery. The 
expense on 48-gauge machines is $4.93 
per hundred dozen. These machines 
are used for three-thread silk hosiery. 
lhe needles $1 $1.10 
hundred. 


cost and 


per 


* * * 


Nub Yarn in Woolen Goods 
Technical Editor: 

Can you give me any 
to how the white yarn is made in the 
losed sample? I have charge of the 
carding department and have been asked 
to make a yarn like the sample. I have 
tried to make it with the flaking ma- 
chine but this does not give the effect 
wanted. I have also tried to make it 
with nubs, and while this method gives 
better results, it is not quite what is 
wanted. The nubs seem to lie on top of 
the yarn, while the nubby effect in the 
yarn in the sample seems to be more spun 


information as 





in with the thread. Any informa‘ion 
you can give me will be appreciated. 
(6474) 


(he general appearance of the white 
yarn in the sample submitted indicates 
that the roping is made practically full 
draft on the card and condensed 
firmly. There is a very small amount 
of twist in spinning, which produces 
the soft flaky yarn. The flakes being 
soft and open are readily pressed flat 
on the surface of the goods in finish- 
ing, which produces the desired effect. 
The stock used in the sample is a fine 


grade, which should be carefully 
considered. 
\ manufacturer to whom this in- 


(uiry was submitted replies as fol- 
lows: The white varn in the sample 
is a nubbed yarn. The 
made from fine wool, averaging a 
good half-blood. They have not been 
fulled to excess, although felted suffi- 
ciently to permit-of a slight carding 
out without spoiling the nub effect. 
For this yarn, which is all white and 
a coarse run, the nubs could be added 
in the picker room and the workers 
set off a little to avoid overcarding of 


nubs are 


the nubs, thus reducing them in size. 
li this interferes with the quality of 
the carding, the may in- 
troduced by a special feeding arrange- 
ment set over the last worker but one 
on the second breaker. If vou had 

itted a sample of the unsatisfac- 


nubs be 


en} 


tory 


nub yarn, we could have given 
more helpful advice. 


. 
We only 


can what your 
trouble is, but we believe that you are 
tulling the nubs 


serting or 


guess 


much 
them 
card at the wrong place. 


too or else 
into the 
The ideal 
ine for fulling nubs consists of 
olving cylinder inside of which 


feeding 


re blades mounted on the cylinder 
s| rotate in the opposite direction 
t it of the cylinder. The nubs are 
so slightly. The action is good, 
the nubs felting slowly without adher- 
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Correspondence with Readers—Continued 


ing (felting together). The revolving 
blades keep the nubs separated and the 


felting is slow enough so that the 
proper degree may be obtained. 
oe 
Stock in Worsted Goods 
Technical Editor : 
I would greatly appreciate your 


opinion regarding the enclosed swatches 


of 15-o0z. fabric, said to be made of a 
2/30s fine half-blood stock, set in reed 
67.1 in., to finish 58 in. A 1 2/8-vd. end 


of each style has been weighed, showing 
a difference of % oz. This difference 
has been verified. Sample No. 1 is the 
heavier. Sample No. 1 was cut from a 
piece, whereas sample No. 2 was one of a 
number of mill ends that were sewed on 
the end of a piece to be finished. The 
variation in weight and handle has been 
explained as due to these ends of sample 
No. 2 having been sheared on both sides. 
Do you believe that any lower grade 
stock has been blended into the tops of 
which the yarn used in sample No. 2 
was made? (6473) 
We have examined both samples 
and find them practically the same in 
number of ends, picks, and grade of 
stock used. The fancy weave of 
sample No. 2 would make a difference 
in handle; also sample No. 1 has a 
superior finish. If the inquirer con- 
sidered the nature of the weave when 
finishing sample No. 2, he could get 
the same feel as in sample No. T. 
oe 


Winding Silk for Knitting 
Technical Fditor: 

Will you kindly give me a_ good 
formula for making lather for cone wind- 
ing 3- and 4-thread light shades of in- 
grain silk for knitting full-fashioned silk 
hosiery; also a formula for lather to be 
used for cone winding gum silk? 

(6464) 

Suitable winding oils with detailed 
directions for their use can be ob- 
tained from a number of reliable con- 
cerns whose names we are sending 
to the inquirer, or the following pre- 
paration can be used for both classes 
of work: Dissolve 20 lbs. of a good 
neutral olive oil soap in 50 gals. of 
water. To this add 3 gals. of Spanish 
olive oil. Boil together until the 
emulsion formed is uniform. This 
can used as a stock mixture. 
When using add 5 lbs. to every 50 
gals. of water. 

* * * 


be 


Plant to Manufacture 20/2 


Cotton Yarn 
Technical Editor: 

I am interested in obtaining informa- 
tion regarding the cost of manufactur- 
ing 20/2 ply cotton yarn in a_ 10,000 
spindle mill in the South, and would ap 
preciate it if you can furnish me data re- 
garding the investment necessary for 
such a mill and cost of operation. Also 
give me some idea of power require- 
ments and the production per week. 


(6468 ) 
Assuming that your mill is in 
Georgia, and will operate I1o Hrs. 


weekly, the manufacturing costs of 
20/2 varn on tubes would be about 
13%4c per lb. Of this figure about 
two-thirds would be labor costs and 
one-third overhead costs, including 
such items as taxes, insurance, depre- 
ciation, repairs, supplies, power, 
salaries, and packing materials; 
village expense. 


also 
This figure does not 
include freight, commissions, or dis- 


count. You doubtless know that it is 
customary for yarn mills to pay the 
freight on their yarn shipments. 

To the above manufacturing costs 
of 1344c per pound we might add 20c 
per lb. for cotton in the bale, plus 3c 
per lb. for net waste loss. This gives 
a total cost without freight, 
sion, and discount of 36! 


commis- 
} 


;¢ per Ib. for 
the yarn. 
The cost of the equipment for a 


10,000 spindle mill, including twisters, 
spoolers, and winders, 
approximately $250,000. 


would — be 
The power 
requirements would be about 700 h.p., 
and the production about 
22,500 Ibs. in a 55-hr. week, or 45,000 
Ibs. in 110 hours. 

x * * 


wi vuld be 


Pipe Joint Compound 
Technical Editor: 

Will you please advise me if any 
articles have been published in’ your 
magazines regarding the use of graphite 
and molasses combined for a pipe joint 
sealing paste? Any information you 
may have along this line regarding the 
extent of its use, if any, the time it has 
been used, etce., will be very much 
appreciated. (6484) 

No articles have been published on 
this subject to our knowledge. We 
referred the question to the mechani- 
cal superintendent of an important 
mill and he replies as follows: 

We 


combination. 


have never used just this 

For some vears we did 
and molasses. This did 
the sealing all right but it was almost 
impossible to disconnect the joint if 
occasion required without having to 
break some of the fittings. I suppose 
that this trouble was due to the whit- 
ing rather than to the 
At we use either a 
bought pipe joint compound or a mix- 
ture of flake graphite and oil that we 
make up ourselves. 


use whiting 


molasses. 
present 


Some prefer to 
use a cylinder oil, while others use an 
engine oil. With the former, one does 
not have to use as much graphite to 
get the proper consistency. 

The main object of a pipe joint com- 
pound is to lubricate the threads and 
at the same fill up the 
around so as to prevent 
leakage. All joints should be made up 
so that they will come apart if desired. 
Graphite of the 
material the other 
constituent for the 
graphite. Personally, I should prefer 
oil of kind. In making up 
flanged joints we always give one 
face of the gasket a [ 
graphite and oil. 


time 
the threads 


spaces 


course is ideal 
this purpose, 


being a 


for 


carrier 
some 


coating ot 
When it is desired 
to break the joint it will come apart 
at the graphited face, the other face 
causing the gasket to adhere to the 
flange. 

On work where 
were up against a naphtha proposition 
we often used a mixture of litharge 
and The glycerine was 
not affected by the gasoline or naphtha 
and the combination was tight against 
the liquors, but I would not recom- 
mend this general use. With 
properly cut and fitted threads on the 
fittings I do not think there is any- 
thing better than oil and graphite. 


some of our we 


glycerine. 


for 


Wool Consumption for April 
Shows Curtailment 

WASHINGTON, D. C- 
ment of 


-The Depart- 
announced 
statistics of the consumption of wool, 


Commerce has 
by manufacturers in the United States 
during April, based reports re 
ceived from 495 manufacturers operat- 
ing he reporting mills 
which are included in this report 
equipped with 49,045 
[ cards, 2,137 

280,860 spindles 
is exclusive of 13 


on 


552 mills. 
are 


544 


worsted 


looms. 
sets of woolen 


combs, and 3 his 
manufacturers oper- 
iting 60 mills who failed to report for 
this month. 


tile 


\ccording to reliable tex 


directories for 1927, these non- 
reporting mills are equipped with ap- 
proximately 11,073 sets 
ot woolen cards, 521 worsted 


and 921,056 spindles. 


looms, 1,280 


combs, 


The total quantity of 
into manutacture 


wool entering 
as reported by the 
495 manufacturers during April, 1928, 
reduced to a grease equivalent, 


38,854,522 Ibs., as 


Was 

compared with 46,- 
757.305 lbs. reported by 498 manutfac- 
turers for March, 1928; and 43,970, 
So5 Ibs. reported by 516 manufactur- 
ers for April, 1927. 

The monthly consumption of wool 
(pounds) in grease equivalent for 
manufacturers reporting for 1928 was 
as follows: January, 45,087,427; 
February, 48,323,520; and for March, 
49,757,395. 

The total quantity of 
sumed during April, 
753.82t Ibs., as compared with 4o,- 
(54.951 lbs. in March, 1928, and ; 
447.304 April, 1927. Che 
consumption shown for April, 1928, 
included 24,945,487 Ibs. in the grease; 
5.246,884 Ibs. in scoured wool: 
2,561,450 Ibs. in pulled wool. 

Of the total quantity of wool used 
by manufacturers during April, 1928, 
17,894,681 Ibs., or 54.6%, was domes- 
tic wool; and 14,859,140 lbs., or 45.4%, 
was foreign wool. 


wool con- 


1928, was 32,- 
ay 
Ms 


lbs. in 


and 


The following table shows the quan- 
tities of wool consumed, classified ac- 
cording to grade, for April, 1928, and 
totals for the months January to 
April, and 1927, inclusive, the 
figures being in thousands of pounds: 


WOOL CONSUMPTION FOR APRIL, 1928 
(All quantities in thousands pounds) 


1g28 


Total Jan. to 


Total April, inel. 
CLASS AND GRADE for i 
April, 
1928 | 1928 | 1927 
TOTAL 32,753 154,276 | 165,489 
Domestic 17,894 | 88,777 78,209 
Foreign 14,859 | 65,499 87,279 


Combing ! 


16,995 | 83,412 
Clothing ! 


6,235 | 26,478 


648, 70s, 80s (FINE) 





8,166 | 39,502 
58s, 608 (Lo BLOOD) 4,253 | 19,887 
56s (34¢-BLOOD) 4.744 | 19,960 3,52 
48s, 50s (14-BLOOD) 4,026 | 20,643 | 21,735 
46s (LOW 44-BLOOD)... 1,213 | 5,309} 8,495 
44s (COMMON)? 171 649 366 
368, 408 (BRAID)? 53 608 4) 
368, 408, 44s, LINCOLN? . 601 3,329 4,108 


CARPET? 9,522 | 44,385 46,029 





Total, reduced to grease 
equivalent ¢ 38,854 179,022 | 190,55! 
Domestic ...| 22,141 |106,537 95,839 
Foreign | 16,713 | 72,484 94,720 
' Exclusive of carpet wools. 2 All domestic. 2 All 


foreign. ‘In computing the grease equivalent, | pound 
of scoured wool is considered equivalent to 2 pounds in 
the grease; and 1 pound of pulled, to 14% pounds in the 
grease. 
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Kreolite Redwood Commercial Type Floors 


Above is shown the Kreolite Redwood Block Floor in one 
of the rooms of the Interwoven Mills, Inc., Martinsburg, 
W. Va. This factory has a floor area of 2'. acres. Kreo- 
lite Redwood Blocks were installed on all! floors above the 
basement. 


They were chosen to provide a clean, dustless, light-reflect- 


ing floor, one that would be easy under the workmen’s feet 
as well as durable, clean and economical. Kreolite Redwood 
floors are particularly suitable for the finer industries such 
as Textile Mills. They are laid with the tough end grain 
up and wear slowly and evenly. Sold only completely laid 
in place by our experienced engineers and carry our guar- 
antee of satisfactory service. 


The JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


Branches in All Large Cities 


a _ 
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MILL NEWS 


COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 
“Alabama Mills Co., Birmingham, 

\la., which is erecting 10 cotton mills 
Alabama, has let the following con- 


acts: Grinnell Co., heating and 

rinkling; American Moistening Co., 

midifying; R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., 
boilers, tanks and_ steel reservoirs; 
Warren Steam Pump Co., fire pumps. 
Contracts for electrical apparatus and 
wiring will be let on June 10. Robert 
& Co., Atlanta, are the engineers. 


Lafayette (Ga.) Cotton Mills. The 
addition which this company is 
building will be completed and all ma- 
hinery installed by June 15. The ex- 


pansion program includes addition of 
5,000 new spindles and 100 new looms, 

ch will give a total of 15,000 
spindles and 327 looms in the plant. 
This will increase the output of the mill 
333%. Twenty new cottages will be 


added to the village to accommodate 100 
idditional operatives. A day and night 
shitt will be maintained. 


Saratoga Victory Mills, Victory 


Mills, N. Y., are reported to have com- 
menced work on their 15,000 spindle 
ton mills at Albertville and Gunters- 
ville, Ala. 
Gastonia (N. C.) Weaving Co. has 
mpleted installation of 12 new looms. 
M will be added later. 
Kendall Mills, Inc., Paw Creek, N.C., 
have awarded the following contracts: 


MeClelland Co., Charlotte, installation of 
rage system; Harrison-Wright Co., 
Charlotte, erection of 8&6 bathrooms; 
|. Fk. Threatt, Charlotte, setting of bath- 
room fixture; Hajoca Corp., Charlotte, 
furnishing fixtures and roughing in 
material. 
‘Hart Cotton Mills, Inc., Tarboro, 
C. Contract for electric freight eleva- 
tor for the Hart Cotton Mills, Inc., has 
been awarded to the Weekly Elevator 
( Atlanta, through the office of Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., engineers, Charlotte, 
N.C 

Lund Co., Inc., Rock Hill, S. C., 
the southern branch of the Lund Textile 
Corp., Fisherville, Mass., which has 
leased a one-story building, containing 


Sew 


‘ 


36,000 sq. ft., will begin operation in 
about a month. The Lund Co., Inc., is 
capitalized with $600,000 preferred and 


a 

10,000 no par common stock. Paul L. 
randt is president and Jesse W. Wein- 
bere treasurer. 

Renfrew Mfg. Co., Traveler's Rest, 
St The Poe Construction Co., 
Greenville, S. C., has been awarded 
ict for installation of a complete 
ize system and disposal plant for 
illage and buildings of the Ren- 
Mig. Co.’s plant. It will involve 

1f approximately $30,000. 


Fact and Gossip 
Laurel Bluff Cotton Mills, Mount 


N. C., have been sold to George 
K. Hale Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, who 
i spose of the cotton mill ma- 
and equipment and convert the 
into a plant for the manufac- 
buttons Machinery will be 


tes previous mention of project. 





shipped from the Philadelphia plant and 
it is said operations will start Aug. 1. 

Ervma Weaving Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., has been chartered with capital of 
$100,000 to take over and expand com 
pany of same name. El 
lery F., and Everett L. head 
the new organization. 

Guyan Mills, Inc., Pawtucket, R. L., 
are reported to be planning to move to 
Cumberland, R. I., if exemption 
taxation for 10 years can 


‘Tindall Fabrics Corp., 


George C., 
Anderton 


from 
be obtained. 


Pawtucket, 


R. IL, is operating at 4860 Pawtucket 
Ave., under the direction of R. W. Tin 
dall, president and treasurer, and is 


equipped with wide Jacquard looms for 
the manufacture 
scarfs, ete. 
Mount Hope 
R. I. James B. 


of bed spreads, drapes, 


Spinning Co., Warren, 


Littlefield, Providence, 


has been named temporary receiver for 
this company. 
Ilence Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., a 


new company with $50,000 capitaliza 
tion, has applied for a charter to manu- 
facture and sell cotton, wool and _ silk 
fabrics. Temporary address of the com- 
pany is 1005 Chattanooga Bank Bldg 
Incorporators are John S._ Fletcher, 
John S. Carriger, J. F. Wheless, M. L. 
Baker and S. Bartow Strang. 
‘Janesville (Wis.) Cotton Mills Co. 
Operation began in May in_ this 
plant. Absorbent cotton, cotton batting, 
and felt are manufactured. The build- 
ing is three stories, 70 x 100 fit. Com- 
pany is capitalized at $150,000 and M. L. 
Harned is president and treasurer. 


= 
WOOL 
New Construction and Additions 
Pioneer-Pacific Worsted Co., Long 
Beach, Cal., has installed recently new 


mules, cards and looms and is operating 
on a 2 shift basis. 

Peerless Woolen Mills, 
Ga., are installing boilers in 
power plant. 

A. C. Moulton Co., Lancaster, Mass., 
is installing new wool spinning 
chinery of Johnson & Bassett make. 

*Passaic Woolen Mills Corp., Gar- 
field, N. J., will build an addition to 
their plant to house equipment recently 
purchased from the Gold Bond Worsted 
Mills, Passaic. This machinery 
in operation in the fall. 

*Morehead Woolen Mills Co., Char 
lotte, N. C., recently reported incor- 
porated, will holding 
company at present; but plans for con- 
structing a plant at Homestead Station, 


Rossville, 


the new 


ma 


will be 


operate as a 


Mecklenburg County, are being _ per- 
fected. 

Rodman Mfg. Co., Lafayette, R. |] 
is replacing some old spinning ma- 
chinery with new mules from Johnson 
& Bassett, Inc., Worcester, Mass 

Woonsocket (R. I.) Spinning Co. 
has begun construction of a two-story 
and cellar, 66 x 42 ft. addition to its 
spooling department, to cost $50,000 


Twisters, spoolers and spinning frames 
will be installed, to be operati 
about Aug. 1. 

‘British Columbia Worsted Mills, 
Ltd., Victoria, B. C., Canada, will be 


1 


operation the middle of Jun 


(3591) 





Ribbers 
Body Machines 
Hosiery Machines 
Necktie Machines 


Cireular Machines for 


Every Purpose 


We will be glad to furnish 
information of our com- 


plete line. 





Your salesmen may secure many pros- 
pects but after all what is going to 
sell them and keep them sold is a 
consistently fine product. Brinton 
machines produce the highest quality 
— economically, consistently, depend- 
ably. 


Make Brinton machines your 


**mechanical salesmen.”’ 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue Philadelphia 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


H. Butter & Ce, 
Melbourne. 


Great Britain and the Continent: Australia: J 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. Sydr 


China and Japan: Elbrook, Ine., 
Aires, 50 Peking Road, Shanghai, 
China. 


ey, 


Buchsbaum 
Buenos 


South America: M 
Calle Alsina 1814 
Argentine Republi 
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eenter has shifted to ATLANTA 


4 

Tue Government figures show that 
Southern cotton mills were operated on an 
average of 311 hours per month for all 
spindles in place. Compare that with 164 


hours average for New England! 


Southern mills have an “edge” that gets 
them the business, and keeps them busy. 
They can put on a good profit, yet bring 
their goods to market at prices under 
Eastern competition. And that fact has 
brought New England spindles flooding 
South, more to Georgia than to any other 


state in the Union in the past five years. 


These are facts no textile mill machinery 
man can overlook. His market has picked 


up and left him. He is a thousand miles 


—~ 


from a majority of his business—and that 
is economically unsound. 


It won’t be long before you will need to 
know the facts about Atlanta’s outstanding 
importance as the new center of textile 
machinery and supplies production. Some 
of your competitors are already quietly 
investigating. Some of your competition is 
already coming from growing houses in 
this section. 


The Atlanta Industrial Bureau is ready 
to make a thorough survey of costs and 
opportunities here—reporting to you in 
the strictest confidence. This valuable 
service is rendered entirely without charge 


or obligation. Write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


a I 195 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Nua ff 


It contains the fundamental 
facts about Atlanta as a location 


for your Southern branch. 


Industrial Headquarters of the South — 


~" ATLAN tA 
Send for this Booklet 
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OBLONG BASKET 
Standardize on 
LANE CANVAS BASKETS 


For All Mill Operation 


A Style for Every Use 





W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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Growth Promoting Factors 


The growth of textile manufacturing continues in 
Georgia, Alabama, and the Chattanooga District — 
the territory served by the Central of Georgia. To 
this marked development, certain fundamental eco- 
nomic factors contribute. These favorable, growth 
promoting factors include: a supply of apt and in- 
herently skillful labor, high grade coal from nearby 
mines, abundant hydro-electric power, and prompt and 
dependable railroad transportation. 


If you are considering removal of textile equipment 
or building a branch mill in the South, let us tell you 
about Georgia, Alabama, and the Chattanooga Dis- 
trict. The facts are available. Write for them. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 


Savannah, Georgia 


Maye 
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| Mill News—Continued 


| Moore, forme rly of 
who is moving his 
has arrived from England, 
with most of the machinery 
be used in the plant. 


Eng., 
Victoria, 


Bradford, 
plant to 


together 


that will 


Fact and Gossip 





Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., Clin- 
ton, Mass., made a 10 to 15% wage cut 
| for 90 broad loom workers in its Ax 
| minster mill on June 4 
| Davis & Brown Woolen Co., Ux 
| bridge, Mass., has made a 10% wage 
| reduction effective on June 1, and affect 
| ing chiefly the spinning and weaving 


departments. 


Wyandotte Worsted Co., Rochester, 
N. 


H., has adopted a night shift at its 
local mill in addition to regular day 
capacity schedule, and will continue on 
the increased basis for an_ indefinite 
period 

Somersworth (N. H.) Textile Co. 
es been organized to succeed the 
Queensbury Mills, Inc., a branch of the 
Worcester, Mass., business which has 
been shut’ down for several months 
The new owners are Fred Hodgson, 
who has been treasurer and general 


manager of both plants with headquat 
ters in Worcester, and Walter Holds 


worth, superintendent { the Somers- 
worth plant. Mr. Hodgson is president 
and treasurer and Mr Holdsworth 
| general manager. The plant is again 
in operation. 

Canadian Woolens, Ltd., Peterboro, 


Ont., Canada, have concluded negotia 
| tions for consolidation with R. Forbes 
|& Co., Ltd., Hespeler, Ont., to form a 

new organization to be known as_ the 

Dominion Woolens & Worsteds, Ltd 


The new company will acquire the en 


tire property and assets of Canadian 
Woolens, Ltd., and will own also the 
issued shares of R. Fo: bes & Co., Ltd., 
Milton (Ont.) Spinners, Ltd., the Oto 
nabee Mills, Ltd., Peterboro, and Orillia 
(Ont.) Worsted Co., Ltd. Net current 
assets of the new company will be 


approximately $1,750,000. 


ee 








KNiT 
’ - 
New Construction and Additions 
‘Volunteer Knitting Co., Athens, 
\la., is reported to be planning another 


addition to its plant to cost between 


$50,000 and $60,000. 


*Woodland (Ga.) 


recently reported 


Knitting Mills, 
incorporated, will 
begin operation in a one-story, 50 x 100 


ft. leased mill building, equipped with 
20 circular knitting machines, 5 ribbers 
and 3 loopers. Company is capitalized 


at $40,000. 
*Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., Charlotte, 
Nak 


new $335,000 mill 


expects to begin construction of its 
at Charlotte in June 
and to start operations in September. 


Eastern Hosiery Mills, Ltd., Truro, 


N. C., Canada, have ordered type H. S. L. 
high speed, 42-guage, full fashioned 
knitting machines from Schubert & 
Salzer. 


Bell Neckware Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturers of knitted neckwear, 213 
S. American St., has recently increased 
equipment, now having in operation 40 
knitting machines. 


Peermont Knitting Mills,  Inc., 
Pottstown, Pa., have had plans for a 
* Indicates previous mention of project. 


new manufacturing building prepared by 
Clarence E. Wunder, Philadelphia, 
architect. It will be one-story, 118 x 129 
ft., of brick, 

Rex 
Pa., 


etc., have increased the number of knitting 


steel and concrete. 


Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 


manutacturers ot sweaters, necktie s, 


machines in their plant and = are WwW 
operating 125 knitting, 15 sewing and 8 
looping machines. 

Spring Knit Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of silk 
hosiery, 1824 E. Clearfield St.. have re- 
cently increased their machinery and 
equipment, and now operate 75 knitting 


machines 
Sunrise Knitting Mills, |hiladelphia, 
Pa tull- 


ashioned hosiery, Edmund & 


This concern, manufacturers of 
Hellerman 
Sts., Tacony, is installing a new 
which will 
next tew days, giving them a 


tooter, 
within the 


total of 4 


be in operatiot 
full-fashioned machines. 


Superior Knitwear Corp., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., manufacturers of knitted ties, 


sweaters, golf vests, etce., 17th and Vine 
Sts., have increased their knitting equip- 
ment. The company is now operating 200 


machines 


Locke Hosiery Mills, Frankford, Pa., 
manutacturers of tancy socks 
ile hosiery, 4937 Mulberry St 
ing additional machinery 
They will add 20 new 
to their present number, 10 of these are 
now being installed and 10 additional are 
expected in several days, which will give 
them a total of 110 
ribbers 


and juven- 


, are install- 
and equipment. 


knitting machines 


knitting machines 


and 75 

Whitehall Knitting Mills, rankford, 
Pa., manutacturers of 
hosiery, are installing new 


tull-fashioned 
full-fashioned 
machines, increasing their former capacity 
to an important extent. They are adding 
7 new machines which will be in operation 
in the near future, giving them a total ot 
19 full-fashioned machines. 

Somerset Knitting, Ltd., Plessisville, 
Que., Canada, organized with 
$99,000 capital, by Eudor Fournier, presi- 
dent, and P. A. Painchaud, treasurer, for 
the manufacture of silk hosiery The 
mill is one-story, 22x120 it 


has been 


Fact and Gossip 

‘International Textile Corp., Ingle- 
wood, Cal., which recently moved to new 
quarters on | Industrial Ave., Ingle- 
wood, formerly operated as the Hermosa 


ast 


Silk Spinning Corp., Hermosa Beach, 
Cal The new building is one-story, 
100x100 ft., of brick and steel construc- 


tion, and is equipped with 2000 spindles, 


3 loopers and 16 circular’ knitting 


machines. 

Horstmann-Columbia 
Mills, Mt. Holly, N. J., which recently 
moved their plant from  Robbinsville, 
N. J., are equipped with 6 circular knit- 
ting machines, 30 latch needle machines, 
12 L. & L. machines, 6 flat knitting ma- 
chines, 6 loopers and 20 sewing machines. 
William Everham is superintendent of the 
mill. 


Knitting 


Pickwick Hosiery Co., Inc., Thomas- 
ville, N. C., which formerly operated as 
the Girard Hosiery Co., has 
corporated for the manufacture of boys’ 
and golf and athletic hosiery. 
Plant is equipped with 83 latch needle 
knitting machines, 17 loopers and 6 sew- 
ing machines. Raymond McDonald 
president of the company and Edward 
Heathcote, treasurer. 

Sheplan, Sabul & Palmer, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., 15th & Wallace 


been 1n- 


misses’ 


1s 


Sts 





\) 
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ERTAIN textile manufacturers 


walk under ladders, 


let black cats 


cross their path, and are not afraid of 
number 13. The reason is that they 


use Torrington needles 


Torringtons and good knitting results 


go hand in hand. 


GC pam 2 
lhe Of ington 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


orrington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES: 
B. BARKER & CO.,LTD 
140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
NEW YORK 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 
PHILADELPHIA 


FACTORIES AT 


TORRINGTON 
AACHEN 


CONN 


GERMANY 


4 


; ~ ¥ 
Saat Y7 


COVENTRY 
UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 


The red box 
with the 
green label 


ompany 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 


BUENOS AIRES 


. ENGLAND 


—— See cdiso —— 
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Mill News—Continued 


manufacturers of knitted neckwear, 
sweaters, etc., operated for a_ period 
under the direction of receivers in equity 
and later called the Sheplan Palmer 
Knitting Mills, is being re-organized and 
in the near future will start trading 
under a new name to b: announced. 


Richland (Pa.) Knitting Mills have 


| moved to the building formerly occupied 


the Robesonia 
Robesonia, 


by Knitting Mills at 
Pa., in order to have room 
for expansion. The company is a part- 
nership between Thomas Hill, 93 Worth 
St. New York, and John Gerhart, 
Robesonia, 

Carrollton, Tex. The Carrollton 
Chamber of Commerce is in negotiation 
with a company which proposes to con- 
struct and operate a local hosiery mill, 
name temporarily withheld, and which 
desires to secure a tract of 15 acres of 
land for site. C. W. Ramsey, president 
of Chamber of Commerce, is in charge 


| of negotiations. 


*Pool Knitting Mills, Sherman, Tex., 
announce that they will not establish a 
plant at 
ported. 


Terrell, Tex., as has been re- 


SILK 


_ 


New Construction and Additions 

Holland Mfg. Co., Willimantic, Conn., 
is reported to have replaced some of its 
old equipment with new machinery. 

Blue Bird Silk Mfg. Co., Paterson, 
N. J., has leased 17,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space in the Matlock St plant of Pel- 
gram & Meyer, Paterson, and has pur- 
chased 100 looms trom that company. 

Redyke Silk Mill, Oxford, N. C. 
Construction of this mill, recently 
reported organized, has begun. Building 
will and machinery in- 
stalled in about 90 days. 


new 


be completed 


Buser Silk Co., Quakertown, Pa., is 
said to be planning expansion in its mill 
and installation of additional equipment. 
An increased working force will be em- 
ployed. 

*M. J. Frank & Co., Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., is installing equipment in the 
building which it recently took over. 

*Niagara Silk Co., Ltd., Brantford, 
Ont., Canada. Ten carloads of machin- 
ery purchased for the Niagara Silk Co., 
Ltd., have been unloaded and installation 
is progressing rapidly. Included in the 
shipment were 60 Crompton & Knowles 
2 x 1 box looms; two Sipp warpers; 
and three Universal quillers. Fifty- 
three broad silk looms are being installed 
on the third floor. No additional space 
is required, as the various departments 
of the mill are rearranged to 
accommodate the new machinery. 


being 


Fact and Gossip 

Crane Weaving Co., Paterson, N. J., 
recently formed with capital of $125,000 
to operate a local silk mill, will be rep- 
resented George Irwin, 54 Hamilton 
Ave., Paterson, one of the incorporators. 

Golmar Silk Mills, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., recently organized with capital 
of $25,000, to operate a local plant, will 
Goldberg, 200 
Paterson, one of the incor- 
455 East 
Phirtieth St., Paterson, is also interested 


wm lft 


by 


be represented by Leo 
Straight 


porators 


G+ 


Isidor Margolius, 


1e company. 


Olympic Silk Mills, Inc., Paterson, 


* Ind tee previous mention of project 
Indicates } vious mention of project. 


N. J. It is reported that this co 
will establish a plant in Fulton, N 
to occupy the greater part of Mil! 
the American Woolen Co. on West 
St., several floors of which have 
leased with options of later purchas 
the entire building. Seventy loor 
be moved to Fulton from the N: 
sey plant and operation will begin 
June 15. 


United States Trimming Co., 
delphia, Pa. According to an off 
this concern, manufacturers of 
ties, cords, etc., they pl 
place the plant in operation in the 
future. It was destroyed by fire s 
weeks ago. They will manufactu: 
same lines as heretofore and at th 
address, 1410 N. Sixth St. 


Strasburg (Va.) Silk Mill, 
was closed down 2 months ago, 
the M. E. Binz Co., Midland 
N. J., moved their equipment to 
plant in Fayetteville, N. C., will | 
opened as soon as new machinery 
installed. This announcement is 
by F. W. Burtschinger, who is wor 
in conjunction with the company 


tassels, 


| DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 


New Construction and Additions 

*Columbia Mills, Inc., West Pullma: 
Ill., are reported to have completed plat 
for a proposed one, two and thre 
addition, 159x378 ft., which will b 
sidered at a meeting of board of 
tors this month. ; 

Jos. R. Foster & Sons, Philadelp 
Pa., dyers, have awarded contract 
minor alterations to be made to 
plant and which will cost $1,000, to H. M. 
Wilson Co. 


Ontario Dyeing Co., Inc., Phila 
phia, Pa., dyers, bleachers and meri 
izers, has awarded contract for the ere 
tion of a tank on their plant to E1 
Roth, Cheltenham. 


*Yarns Corp. of America, Spartai 
burg, S. C. Foundations have been laid 
for this plant and steel work is under 
way. It is expected that in 6 weeks 
enough of the building will be completed 
to permit a part to be set aside for tr 
ing of workers. 

*Piedmont Print Works, Taylors 
S. C., will be in operation in October 
Part of the main building is rooted 
and the 60 employes’ houses are practicall) 
ready for occupancy. Machinery has |! 
purchased in the East and is ready 
shipment, according to Harry R. Steph 
president. This plant will fins! 
principally shirtings and draperies, and 
machinery will have a capacity of 3,000,- 
000 yards per month when operations be- 
gin, although the buildings will be 
quate to take care of machinery for a 
6,000,000 yard capacity monthly, 
ditions justify. 

Dominion Silk Dyeing & Finishing 
Co., Drummondville, Que., Canada, 
having a water tank erected by the 
ton Steel Co., with a capacity ot 
gals. 


son, 


Fact and Gossip 

Aldine Hosiery Dyeing Co., 
delphia, Pa., is the name of 
corporation to engage in the manut 
and selling of dyestuffs and dye 
fabrics, hosiery and other text] 
terials. Application for 
scheduled for May 31. 


an 1 


rter 


cha 
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Conservative Trend 


In Fancy Half Hose 


Lines of Golf Hose Show Increas- 
ing Merit in Style and 
Construction 

\ disposition is noted in certain 
juarters to predict that the popularity 
of fancy half hose is waning. And 
yet those who make a specialty of this 
class of goods are inclined to dispute 
such a statement. They draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the same pessi- 
mistic note has been struck for a 
good many years and yet fancy 
hosiery, as far as they are concerned, 
is as good as it has been, considering 
the fact that no line of merchandise is 
in satisfactory condition today. <Ac- 
cording to one selling agent, who has 
been through a long experience in the 
hosiery game, fancies will go out 
over night and no one will know just 
why or when the demise is to take 
place. 

Trend Toward Conservatism 

There seems to be one unmistaka- 
ble condition which all manufactur- 
ers are willing to admit. It is felt 
that the glaring, bizarre type of fan- 
cies has been overdone. ‘This style 
of half hose is being made in the 
cheapest possible range and this fact 
has hurt the 50c goods. The only 
possible remedy is to bring out some- 
thing new. This is always the prob- 
lem of the fancy hose manufacturer, 
but inasmuch as nothing more out- 
landish could be devised the new trend 
is toward more conservative patterns 
and combinations of color. It is hard 
to imagine new things in fancy half 
hose as it seems as though ideas have 
been used up, but lines of silk and 
fiber goods are: being shown today 
that evince an artistic merit to be 
highly commended. Lines of these 
goods in seamless hosiery are being 
made to retail at 75c and $1.00 but 
the more popular stocking is in the 
50¢ category and here some really 
beautiful effects have been brought 
out of late. It is true that the fancy 
half hose has struck a period of stag- 
nation along with practically every- 
thing else in the hosiery market, but 
there are certain mills which have 
been able to run day and night on 
goods of this character and if good 
styling is to receive its reward they 


should continue to do a satisfactory 


business. 


Artistic Golf Hose 

lt is gratifying to note once in a 
While the ability of certain manufac- 
turers to turn out lines of golf hose 
which compare very favorably with 
loreign goods. There are a few 
mills who are equipped to make this 
Class of goods who are supplying a 
Variety of patterns and an excellence 
©! construction that should appeal to 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Spring Underwear Competition 


Possibility of More Fleece Mills Changing 
to Balbriggans Causing Over-Production 


GOOD many underwear selling 

agents are looking forward with 
more or less apprehension to the com- 
ing spring season. They. feel the sit- 
uation is not likely to develop in a 
way that will be satisfactory from 
the standpoint of competition. While 
all agree it would be advisable to 
postpone openings as late as possible, 
yet they feel the necessities for busi- 
ness will cause many manufacturers 
and selling agents to go before the 
trade with new lines.and new prices 
long before buyers are willing to look 
at merchandise. While they feel that 
much would be accomplished in the 
way of stabilizing the market and of 
assuring satisfactory marketing of 
manufacturers’ products by waiting 
until after vacations are over and the 
buyer really has his mind on a new 
selling period, nevertheless they are 
free to admit it will be a surprise if 
the majority are not out with spring 
lines early in July. It will make lit- 
tle difference whether buyers are here 
or not if the mills need business so 
badly that they are forced to an open- 
ing in order to run their plants. 

Sources of Competition 

But an early opening is not the 

only cause for apprehension. Agents 
are more fearful about the competi- 
tion they are to meet for another sea- 
son. In view of the slack business 
which has been done on_ heavy- 
weights it is believed that in a good 
many cases mills formerly in the 
habit of producing goods of this char- 
acter will turn their machinery upon 
light-weights. Fleece mills are a po- 
tential factor of competition in this 
direction. The constantly decreasing 
demand for this product leaves the 
output of considerable machinery to 
be disposed of and it is only natural 
that machines should be turned upon 
light flat goods that formerly were 
working on fleeces. Certain mills 
have already started on this character 
of goods and it is feared more will 
follow. While early demand last 
year for balbriggans was of a satis- 
factory character, it was only because 
production on this type of merchan- 
dise had been reduced and available 
machinery was not able to take care 
of the early rush. Before the sea- 
son was over it was found there was 
sufficient capacity to supply the needs 
of buyers and if new Richmonds en- 
ter the field there will be as great 
likelihood of over-production on this 
line as on many others. 

Heavy-Weight Duplicates? 

When asked the question as to 

whether the jobber had bought enough 
heavy-weight merchandise to meet the 


demands of his trade, a selling agent 
who is a prominent factor in this class 
of goods said, “I am fearful that too 
many individuals have discovered the 
possibility of getting along with light- 
weight underwear through the last 
winter season to draw very heavily on 
jobbers and retailers for increased 
quantities. I have made it a point to 
talk with a great many people on this 
subject and I have been surprised to 
note the number who went through 
-last season without changing to heavy- 
weights for the first time. Of course, 
it may be argued that the winter of 
1927-28 was not a severe one, but who 
knows whether we are going to have 
any more of a real winter this year? 
Of course,” he continued, “there are 
certain sections of the country where 
heavy-weight underwear must be 
worn, but it is a surprising fact what 
a difference there is between condi- 
tions today and those of a few years 
ago. The lack of exposure to which 
the farmer and the laborer are sub- 
jected makes for a decided alteration 
in their underclothing. I think it is a 
thing we do not give enough thought 
to, but it would seem as though with 
modern conveniences our whole 
method of dress is undergoing a radi- 
cal change and that men as well as 
women will not buy and wear the 
weighty goods that they used to. Just 
as the day of the red flannel shirt is 
past, so I believe the heavy poundage 
goods are destined to go.” 


Weather and Style Factors 


On the other hand, extremely light- 
weight underwear has felt the com- 
petition of unseasonable weather. 
Those who are in the habit of chang- 
ing to nainsook garments’ ere this 
have not felt the urge to don these 
light-weights. Reports are received 
from the West of unusually cold 
weather which has interfered with re- 
tail business to a marked degree. But 
it is not only the weather which is a 
stumbling block in the path of the 
nainsook manufacturer; he is up 
against a style trend which has inter 
fered very materially with 
fabric union suits. As has been 
pointed out in these columns a good 
many times, the vogue which began 
with the college boy for the athletic or 
pull-over shirt and running pants has 
extended until it is very general in 
character. Every knit shirt of this 
type that is being sold interferes with 
the sale of a nainsook garment. There 
is said to be large stocks of nainsook 
union suits throughout the country, 
both in manufacturers’ and in distrib- 
utors’ hands. Radical reductions in 


woven 
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price will not cause their movement 
and the conclusion is inevitable that 
they have been displaced by the knit 
and fabric combination. 
Unlikelihood of Advances 
Notwithstanding the warrant for 
higher prices on underwear based on 
the replacement cost of raw material, 
it is unlikely that manufacturers will 
have the temerity to increase quota- 
tions on fall underwear. As one sell- 
ing agent expressed the situation, “It 
would not make any difference if cot- 
ton went to $1.00 a pound. Buyers 
would not be disturbed and could not 
be frightened into operating ahead.” 
lf, however, seasonable weather con- 
ditions should cause a quick absorp- 
tion of hand and_ there 
feeling that there is 
likely to be a scarcity of merchandise, 
buyers would 


stocks on 
should be any 
operate though 
there were a chance that prices would 
be reduced. 


even 


In other words, today it 
is not a matter of pride which is sell- 
ing underwear but simply a fear in 
certain cases that there is not suffi 
cient merchandise to meet the demands 
of the retail trade. Unfortunately, 
these cases are so few and far be- 
tween that the current movement has 
been reduced to a minimum, 





Passing of Knit Goods Dean 


Business Record of C. C. Valentine 
Remembered Gratefully 

The death of Carleton C. Valentine, 
which was regretfully recorded in 
these columns last week, has meant a 
personal loss to very many members 
of the drygoods trade and particularly 
to those associated with the manufac- 
ture and sale of knit goods products. 
Mr. Valentine as head of the under- 
wear and hosiery selling agency of 
C. C. Valentine & Co. for nearly thirty 
years and connected with the knit 
goods industry since he began busi- 
ness life in 1860, naturally formed 
not only many acquaintances but many 
close personal friendships. This fact 
is proven, if proof be necessary, by 
the flood of telegrams and letters re- 
ceived by his son, Charles C. Valen- 
tine, all of which testify to the sterling 
worth and high reputation of this dean 
of the knit goods industry. These 
messages have come not only from 
executive heads of buying concerns all 
over the country but from competitors 
in the manufacturing and _ selling 
trades as well. Many of them were 
touching in their expression of per- 
sonal loss and all bore testimony to the 
valued friendship which they enjoyed 
with this grand old man who has been 
such an outstanding figure. for so 
many years in the knit goods industry. 

For the sake of the record and in 
the interest of accuracy, his business 
career is again reviewed. Born in 
1841, near Mount Vernon, N. Y., he 
began his business life with A. T. 
Stewart & Co., in 1860, at the age of 
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The Wildman Body Machine produces a Rayon 
Fabric of finest gauge and perfect plating 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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19, |he four years of training in this 
school, attended by many merchants 
vyho have made unqualified successes 
‘rcantile life, fitted him for a 
higher position with the firm of Hunt, 
lillinghast & Co., later changed to 
Seth B. Hunt & Co. His connection 
this house began in 1864 and 
lasted for fifteen years. In 1879 he 
became the direct representative of 
the H. E. Bradford Co., manufactur- 
of wool underwear, Bennington, 
[his concern was started by H. 
Bradford and is now run by Wil- 
am H. Bradford and his son, Henry 
hradford as a corporation. The 
Winsted (Conn.) Hosiery Company's 
ne was taken over around 1885. In 
i887 the New England Knitting Co. 
as started by L. W. Tiffany and E. 
(iaylord, in connection with Mr. 
alentine. Mr. Tiffany was at that 
me associated with the selling end. 


The partnership of Valentine & 
lagler, consisting of C. C. Valentine 
md John W. Flagler, was formed in 
i889 and terminated in 1908, when the 
Valentine & 
o. was formed. Mr. Valentine was 


present concern of C. C. 


the first one to represent a knit goods 
mill selling direct to the jobber in 
tead of through a commission house. 
He also had the distinction of being 
the first individual to sign a lease in 
the New York Life Building which 
subsequently became a most important 
enter for the sale of knit goods 
roducts. 


\1 


Mr. Valentine was indeed a typical 


representative of what is so often 
termed “the old school.” Not that his 
ethods were old fashioned nor his 
leas antiquated, but he belonged to 
it type of straight-forward, honest 
conscientious merchants, whose 

| was as good as their bond and 

ose advice and counsel were sought 
To such 
always gave cheerful and helpful 


those entering business. 


istance, based on his vears of ex 
It is probably this one at 
tribute of his business life that is 


perience, 


emembered best by those who came 

‘ontact with him. Always cheerful 
nd eager to help, he was a friend 
like to the business executive and to 
the humblest individual who came to 


r help. 


He had few hobbies, for his life 
as centered upon his business. Per 
the only exception to this state- 
can be found in his love for 

He was an excellent judge of 

esh as proved by the high bred 
which he owned from time to 

e, but he never let this activity in: 
erfere with his daily business routine. 
hile living in Yonkers he used to be 
lar figure along the Speedway, 

his home practically every 
before 7 o’clock and arriv- 

ng his place of business by 8:30 
| The story is told that the 
for selling his last trotter was 
en permission was granted for 
iles to use the Speedway, a 
f his once greeted him with 
itation “Hello, Val, who died 


and left vou that nag?” This was too 
much for the veteran horseman and he 
disposed of his last steed. 

He was not a club man, always be- 
ing abstemious about his diet and also 
feeling that the demand of club life 
would occupy too much of the tiine 
and attention which should be given 
to his daily business activities. His 


wife, Josephine Gregory, of Staten 





Valentine, Dean of Knit 


Carleton C, 
Goods Trade, Whose Passing Is Re- 
gretfully Noted 


Island, died in 1915. For the last nine 
vears he had lived at the St. George 
Hotel, Brooklyn. 
Charles C. Valentine, who is the head 


He leaves one son, 


of the selling agency of which his 
iather was so long the revered execu 
tive. At the funeral services in Christ 
church, Brooklyn, many _ representa 
tives of the drygoods trade were pres 
ent and conspicuous among the floral 
tributes was an immense set piece con 
tributed by his friends and associates 
in the selling trade. His going leaves 
a void which those who had the pleas 
ure and honor of his acquaintance feel 
most keenly. 


Philadelphia Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation Again Lands Thieves 

The Department of Investigations 
of the Philadelphia Textile Manufac 
turers’ Association once more has 
proved its worth in running down a 
robbery and locating the stolen goods. 
On May 9, the Peerless Hosiery Dye- 
ing Co., Pleasantville, N. J., was 
robbed of silk hosiery valued at $22,- 
000. The watchman at the time was 
bound and gagged and kidnapped. On 
May 28, C. Marlin Bell, general man- 
ager, obtained information as to the 
whereabouts of the goods, and as 
signed two of the association detec 
tives to the work and succeeded in 
recovering 1,050 dozen pairs which 
have been identified by the manufac 
turers as property in the possession of 
the dyeing company at the time of the 
robbery. Two men have been ac 
cused of the theft, and are being held 
under $5,000 bail for trial. 
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PARAMOUNT 


Interchangeable 
TOE FORMS 


SIZES 


ON ONE FORM 





An advanced type of changeable-toe form incor- 
porating distinctive features of superiority. 


Toes are solid throughout, insuring positive heat 
conductivity. No air pockets or spaces to prevent 
rapid and uniform heat transfusion to the toe 
members. 


Toes are interchangeable and are fastened to the 
forms with a positive locking device which elimi- 
nates, entirely, faults of looseness and binding com- 
mon to all friction joints. Unlocking the toes for 
change is accomplished instantly, and leverage 
devices for removing toes are not required. 


All tearing edges eliminated. A special jointless 
edge at the toe is absolute protection against thread 
pulling. 

A precise heating arrangement delivers steam 


directly at the toe and assures proper heat at all 
times. 

The superiority of Paramount Forms for hosiery 
drying and finishing is proved by the fact that the 
number of mills using them exceed, by a large per- 
centage, the combined total of mills using all other 
methods. 


—— See cllso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
om SRG 


Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
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Practical Silk Decorations 


Make your woolens and worsteds more 
attractive and more salable with silk 
decorations — but be sure that your deco- 
rations are of thoroughly dependable 


materials, such as our colored spun silks — 
100% pure silk 
in its most economical form 


resist—extra fast and 
regular dye colors. 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence , wok. 
New York Office - 1 Medison Ave. 
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Wool Goods Dull on Surface 





Sellers Working to Overcome 


Slackness in 

LTHOUGH the wool goods situ- 

ation on the surface is ex- 
tremely dull, there is a certain amount 
of under-ground development in 
In the first place the open- 
ings for the spring, 1929, season are 
drawing near and preparations are 
being perfected for the showing of 
samples for that season. A second 
activity ties up with the work of the 
Wool Institute, which is giving the 
industry the data and the spirit to 
work intelligently to overcome many 
of the difficulties which have ap- 
peared to some to be inherent in the 


progress. 


market. Still another development is 
along the lines of sales promotion 
about which merchants are being 


forced to think more and more. The 
absence of orders from some chan- 
nels and the dwindling interest in 
other channels, brings home to sell- 
ers that they must not only stimulate 
their regular trade but they must 
have their eyes open for new fields in 
which wool goods might be used if 
their business is to grow year by 
year. 

Preparations for the new spring 
season are said to be more fully ad- 
vanced at present than usual at the 
first week in June. The makers of 
men’s wear tropicals are all set for 
their new season and it is said that 
a considerable amount of preopening 
business has been done. In the reg- 
ular lines many sellers regard an 
early opening as injudicious. They 
point to the fair success which 
greeted the start of the spring, 1928 
season at the of last August 
ind early in September as an exam- 
ple of what can be done in a dull 
market with a delayed showing. The 
delay whets the appetite of buyers 
ind brings the time nearer when they 
have actual need for sample pieces to 
cut up for the making of their models. 
Whether 
will 


close 


the argument of these 
be effective cannot be 
tated, but on the surface it appears 

the market will cpen earlier than 
last year. Already foreign houses 
ire represented on this market with 

plete lines for next spring season. 
lt is reported that clothiers who have 
these lines have responded with 


y) 
seule rs 


* * > 


Mill 


more 


Flannels: agents are prepar- 
through the 
wear field in flannels. They ex- 
ect this interest to show itself this 
nd to gain momentum through 
spring. It is understood that 
es prepared for spring include 
le diversity of flannels. The old 
stan’hy—stripes on grounds 


ng tor interest 


flannel 


Their Trade 


of blue, brown and gray—is believed 
to be about to return. 


* * * 


Men’s Wear Worsteds: \{akers of 
worsteds are prepared to extend them- 
selves to capture a greater proportion 
of the men’s wear business. They be- 
lieve that the greater part of the busi- 
ness for garments costing above $50 
retail is theirs and they are working 
for a larger share of the business in 
the cheaper garments. 


* * * 


New Uses: It has been suggested 
that worsteds have a future for use in 
parachutes and airplanes because of 


the safety of thetr fire resistant 
qualities. 
* * * 
Prices: There is a growing ten- 


dency in the market to take buyers’ 
argument seriously that they cannot 
pay higher prices for goods. With 
raw wool already high priced and in 
some quarters going higher, the mill 
man is squeezed between two mill 
stones and the final dif- 
ficult to forecast. 


outcome is 


Kynoch Features “Elcho Fawn” 
as Spring, 1929, Color 


“Elcho-Fawn” is  Kynoch’s 
shade for the spring season, 1929. 
The color scheme of their new book- 
let emplovs fawn as the central theme, 
with black and red as decorative sug- 
gestions. “Elcho-Fawn” is on _ the 
gold or mustard side of the shade. In 
treating the subject of “Elcho-Fawn” 
the booklet says: 


new 


“London is the mirror of the masculine 
wardrobe. 

“And in London, Kynoch receive 
buyers from all parts of the world and 
keep in close touch with style by ex- 
tensive traveling and observation of 
fashion abroad. 

“This enables them to forecast a com- 
ing fashion in cloths for men. 

“You will like Kynoch’s new 
‘Elcho-Fawn’ for spring, 1929. 

“It is a rich elusive shade 


color 


a violescent 


fawn—with a reddish tinge. 

“Reminiscent of Scotland's heathery 
hillsides. 

“On a glorious summer morning 

“Or at sundown when the = sky is 
aflame. 

“It is a shade that smart men will 
like to wear on those summer days in 
the open. 

“You will be greatly interested in this 
‘Elcho-Fawn.’ 

“It is not easy to describe—you have 


to see it to appreciate it. 
“Just the color you need to add a touch 
of novelty to your season’s purch 


asses, 
“As new and distinctive as_ those 
Kynoch shades of the past. 
“Powder Blue—Sunshine Yellow— 
London Lavender—Bristol Red.” 


Cotton Goods Less Hopeful 





Pessimism Gains with Weakness 


and Reduced 


HE continuance of dullness in the 

cotton goods market is beginning 
to have an effect on the nerves of 
merchants in primary circles. There 
is more evidence of apprehension 
that the immediate future is going to 
contain some hard sledding, than has 
been apparent for some time. The 
fact that a weakness has developed 
in gray goods, which has taken prices 
down to figures touching on the low 
point for the year while cotton holds 
steady or even advances a bit, is a 
particularly distressing spectacle. The 
fact that manufacturing margins 
were small enough before the change 
in tone, makes the position in which 
the market is finding itself extremely 
difficult. 


Unless there is a change, 
either 


induced by betterment of 
spirit among buyers, or by further 
curtailment manufacturers, 
the summer will be a lean period. 

That there will be a return of in- 
terest is recognized by sellers, and the 
year’s character is familiar to mer- 
chants who have been in the field for 
many years. One of this class points 
out that an early spring boom nearly 
always brings dullness in its wake. 
He points out that the market met 
this boom in March, but the move- 
ment was too early to be well sus- 
tained. Last year there was no boom 
at that time, but business increased 
gradually through the spring and did 
not strike its stride until about this 
season of the year. Reference to his- 
tory shows that the early movement 
years have a secondary movement in 
July or August, and if the market 
runs true to form that is on the pro- 
gram for 1928. 


among 


The absence of buying interest is 
fairly well distributed. Buyers seem 
to feel that forward buying is a mere 
speculation and they are withholding 
their operations to the next six 
weeks. The fact that second hand 
selling has been referred to as more 





Cotton Goods Quotations 





June 6 May 29 June 8, 1927 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 20.85¢ 21.05¢ 16.60¢ 

Print Cloths 
27- in., 64x60,7.60.. 5! -6¢ 554-6¢ 534-514¢ 
38\4-in., 64x60, 5.35 714-8¢ 754-8¢ 7% 719¢ 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75. .8'o-85<¢ 854-B8%4¢ R14 -Blo¢ 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25 O34¢ 974-10¢ 934-Glo¢ 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00. .1054-1034¢ ll¢ 104¢ 

Brown Sheetings 
36- in., 56x60,4.00.. 834-9¢ G¢ 814-8\4¢ 
36- in., 48x48, 3.00. . 1034-107 ¢¢ 1074¢ 934-10¢ 
37- in., 48x48, 4.00.. Shoe 814-83 4¢ 8¢ 
Pajama Checks 
3644-in., 72x80, 4.70 Ve Ol <¢ 814-814 ¢ 
36}¢-in., 64x70, 5.75 Thee 7Me 6°4-634¢ 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3yd..... 114¢ 11M 10¢ 
Denims, 2 208....... 18¢ 19¢ 15¢ 
Tickings, 8 oz........2144-23¢ 2144-23¢ 19-20¢ 
Standard prints be Ve 9e 8¢ 


Eastern staple 


hams, 27-in 


ging- 
me 10%4¢ 10}4¢ o¢ 


Mil 


prevalent than heretofore, is a 
further evidence of the buyer’s dis- 
trust. 


Margins 


* Bs ~ 
Ginghams: Steady progress is re- 
ported in the market in placing ging- 
hams for the new season. 
prices named 
terest f 


The low 
brought out in- 

from a number of concerns 
which had virtually dropped ging- 
hams in favor of printed goods and 
the future alone will tell how large 
this renewed business will be. It 
rests in the final analysis on the quan- 
tity which can be sold to the con- 
sumer whether it be in the form of 
made up garments or in the form of 
yard goods. The new low prices at 
least are giving ginghams a chance 
where they had not been given much 
consideration hitherto. 


has 


ee ow 
Print Cloths: 
followed 
04 xX 
74c with 
squares at 


A weak market has 
weeks of dullness. 
the market has been 
68 x 72s at 8%c and 8o 
Some of these 
figures were harder to obtain on days 
when cotton firmed up but the change 
was not marked and a higher cotton 
market did little more than make it 
harder for the manufacturer. 
* * x 

Colored Bed Sheets: A new note in 
colored bed sheets has been struck by 
Wamsutta Mills. A canvass of con- 
sumers of high grade sheets and pil- 
low cases in many parts of the coun- 
try has convinced the management 
that whiteness is still the big sales 
point of sheets, so the body of the 
new line is white usual but 
border woven in 
pastel shades—green, maize (yellow), 
pink, orchid and blue. The yarn ts 
vat dyed and the colors are fast both 
to sun and to washing. The color is 
confined entirely to the border. There 
are three different patterns, one of ivy 


several 
For 60s 


1034¢. 


as 


carries a design 


leaves, one of tiny conventionalized 
flowers, and one a geometrical Grecian 

Each is 
Wamsutta 
sheets and pillow cases are put out 
only in hemstitched form, since the 
color-woven 


in 
color-woven 


border design available 


five shades. 


borders are woven on a 
different loom from the body of the 
sheet or the pillow case. 


Burlaps Stronger 


Fair Forward Buying of Futures 
in Caleutta 
More trading in the primary burlap 


market at the close of last week 
brought firmer cables from Calcutta 
and the New York burlap market 
strengthened. In addition there was 
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YEARLY PRODUCTION OF LADIES FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY 


1923 
7.570 9000 
DOZ. PR. 


1924 
9,670,000 DOZ. PR. £7 


1925 
15,000,000 DOZ. PR. 


1926 
20,000,000 DOZ. PR. 


1927 
23,676,000 DOZ. PR. 


A 300% INCREASE IN 5 YEARS! 


AND A MARKET THAT GROWS FASTER THAN THE SUPPLY! 


As to the outlook 
for the future, what 


Lowered prices started 


em 


the popularity of Full- 


Fashioned Hosiery. Longer 
wear, higher quality, and 
unrivaled style soon put 
them into first place. And 
machines capable of maintain- 
ing high-quality output at 
minimum operating and main- 
tenance costs have kept them 
there. 


TEXTILE 


MACHINE 


ee 


WORKS, 


better criterion than 

government tables 

which show America’s 

population to be growing 

at the rate of two million 

a year—with each succeed- 

ing age better able to afford 

the best our markets have 
to offer? 


READING, PA. 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—CATALOG— 


FULL-FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINES 





KTILE 
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Fabrics—Continued 


business done on spots and 

ts at higher prices. 
ere were sales of spot and afloat 
- at 8.05c; 8s, 8.15c; 10s, 9.50 and 
and 10%s, 9.70 and 9.75¢. 
Somewhat more interest developed in 

the odd width section. 

Spots and afloats were pegged up 5 
points while distant yardage was 
‘e enough to open offerings to be 
nally priced on the basis of near- 


bys. South America was reported as 
a large buyer of heavies 


For spot 8 oz. 40s, 8.15¢ was asked, 


afloat goods were at 8.15c, June ship 
ments at 8.10c, July-September wer: 
7.9oc, and October-December, 7.60c. 
For 10% oz. 40s on the spot 9.80c¢ was 


asked, afloat goods were at 9.8oc, | 


shipments at 9.95c, July-September 


g.gsc, and October-December at 9.50¢ 


Printed Silks Firmer in ‘Tone 





Market 


Appears 


Pretty 


Well Liquidated 


On Prints—Conditions Show Improvement 


W! 1ILE general conditions in 
broadsilks could hardly — be 


called brisk, here and there signs of 

turn could be seen. The print num- 
hers appear to be fairly well liqui- 
lated due to the intensive efforts 
made during May to get from under. 
Certain houses have right along main- 
tained a firm attitude on their print 
stocks and from indications this has 
heen a wise thing to do. At the mo- 
ment it would appear that an excel- 
lent call will be noted through June 
ind well into July for prints from 
the cutting-up trade. In addition 
stores have signified that they by no 
means intend to drop these numbers 
which have had a large sale all dur- 
ing the spring. 

Buyers in town last week were for 
the most part from points within over- 
night distance from New York and 
these without exception reported an 
unusually active season on_ prints. 
They have been agreeably © sur- 
prised at the way they have held up 
in spite of a very early start that 
caused many buyers to anticipate an 
early demise to the printed mode. It 
would seem that in the search of the 
public for something different, that 
the inability of the trade to create 
new fabrics at a moment’s notice has 
reacted in favor of the prints which 
can always be varied and can be per- 
petually new and striking. 

The dress trade, in the opinion of 
those qualified to judge have been 
working close to their actual sales 
and that little or no stock of conse- 
uence is around the market. A few 
lays of active business would clean 
ut the small holdings in the hands 
of cutters and force a strong buying 

ovement in the fabric market. Al- 
teady signs of the inevitable have ap- 
peared in the more active buying of 
last week. Cutters in particular were 
buying crepe-de-chines, georgettes, 
ind satins in addition to the printed 


*x* * * 


Prints: Firmer trend noted to print 
Prices as stocks in the hands of manu- 
facturers get lower. The well liqui- 
lated condition is decidedly bullish 
n view of the tremendous sale of 
Prints during the spring. The bar 
ains have been absorbed and buyers 
‘re now looking for something new 


to feature during June for summe1 
business. 
* * * 

Satins: Considered to be the leader 
for the fall season even out-ranking 
velvets in this particular. Jobbers 
have bought liberally and as _ prices 
are in most cases above the present 
market, a critical attitude can be ex- 
pected during July and August when 
goods are delivered. <A repetition of 
the experience of last fall can be 
looked for when rejections and al- 
lowances caused so much trouble. 

* *x * 

Chiffon: \Vill be featured by some 
houses for summer. Production al- 
ready starting. 

x:  * 

Radium: Very quiet and prices so 
low as to make it difficult to go on 
working. ae 

Crepe-de-chine: Low and crepes 
being bought rather liberally for sum- 
mer dresses. Washable types find 
biggest favor with retailer. 


* ok Ox 
Silk Situation at a Glance: |!’ Ro- 
pucTION: Declining. 


Dremanp: Moderately active. 

Stocks: Rather large. 

Raw Siirk: Stocks smaller; prices 
lower. 

SENTIMENT: Depressed by quiet 
business and weakness in raw silk. 


Stehli Fall Fabrics Are Mod- 
ernistic 

The Stehli Silks Corporation 
opened its fall line last Monday, 
showing a collection of fabrics for 
the autumn which forecast a decidedly 
modernistic vogue. Printed velvets 
and satin crepes are chief among the 
novelties. The prints are of small, 
smart designs using the various 
forms of modernism. Checks woven 
in velvet cloths are another new 
fabric departure. This opening is a 
month later than usual so that styles 
more accurately reflect the fall mode 
and are made available nearer time 
for actual use. 


Golden State Silk Mills, Hermosa 
Beach, Cal., are undergoing reorganiza- 
tion. John MacCready is acting presi- 
dent to replace C. B. Andrews, who re- 
cently resigned. No one has yet been 
appointed to succeed D. J. Koonce. 
former secretary-treasurer. 


June 
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; ORRESPONDENCE or 


interviews with reference to 


selling and factoring textile 


mill production invited. 


Textile Banking Company 


Fifty Union Square, New York 


FACTORS 


Notice the construction of the 
washer. The feather fits 
tightly into a slot in the head 
and barrel preventing the 
head from turning or coming 
loose. 


There are no threads on ten- 
non to strip; if the head 
breaks leaves good end for 
new heads. The head is 
three ply hardwood—guaran- 
tees strength and freedom 


A Practical Jack Spool 


The Head Cannot Turn or Fly Off 


from warping, splitting and 
breakage. 


Long tapered stud fitted to 
tapered hole prevents gud- 
geon from wearing hole and 
becoming loose. 


Extra long oblong nut cannot 
be drawn into wood or be- 
come loose. 


Spring lock keeps gudgeon 
tight. 


Write today for trial proposition. 


VERMONT SpooLt & Bossin Co. 


Burlington, Vermont  awitk'tam 
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Even when operated by the 
lowest paid help, the Dinsmore 
No. 1 Hand Power Portable 
Railway Sewing Machine pro- 
vides faultless seams. 

This 
anywhere, being easily moved 
about at will. It is an efficient 


practical means of joining the | 


ends of cloth for its passage 
through such finishing opera- 
tions as shearing, dyeing, print- 
ing, etc. 


These machines will sew wet or | 


dry, thick or thin goods, and 
are built in different lengths for 
any width of cloth. 


The seam can be sewed very 
near the edge and is easily re- 
movable. The edges come out 
all even. Write for complete 
catalog. 


DINSMORE MFG. CO., Salem, Mass. 


us for samples and prices of sewing, seaming 
and splicing threads for hosiery and underwear 
manufacturers. Accurate color matching. 
Prompt deliveries. 


Thread Company 


AMERICAN 


Temperature 
Controllers 


Automatically regulate 
tures, pressures, liquids, air, 
and eliminate spoilage. 

Write for Catalog R-38 


AMERICAN SCHAEFFER & BUDENBERG ‘CORP 
338 Berry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities ™ 


tempera- 
etc., 


“T-C” Creosoted Timber 
NEVER DECAYS 
Sub-Flooring, Poles, Timber for 
Coal Shutes and Platforms, Ties 


aylor-(olquill io, 


imber onservation 


Treated Poles P. y Ties and Timbe 
Spar tanburg.S S.C 
a the Mub City of the Southeast ~ 


Branch Offices 
ew York Boston Washington, Philadelphia. Richmond 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


ufacturers 


TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS: 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


‘For Every Textile 
Felt Need’’ 


‘FELT GQ. ime. 481-491 19th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
737 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 
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L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


j 
| 
| 


machine does its work | 


BALING PRESS 


June 9, 1928 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission MMerchants 


25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


23 Thomas Street 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
GREENVILLE, 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
fm offer our services in this line. 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


Specialists in Textile Cost Methods Over 15 Years 
More than 20% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in the U. S. are 
Operated by Clients Using Our Cost Methods! 

. LOPER & COMPANY 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 


210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1891 Phone—Pennypacker 7594 


Telephone Main 3593 _ Established y "| 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 

P ATENTS 
Old South Building, Boston 


Patents and Patent Cases-Tra e Marks- Consrione | 
Special Attention to Textile Inventions | 


(HYDRAULIC) 
50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 

With or without | 
motor 

Size to suit your 
work 

L. T. IVES CO. 

Established 1874 Manctacturere of all 

Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y.,U.S.A 


kinds of 


Parks-Cramer Company 


| Engineers & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Profit by ParkSpray 
“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 


sae MFGe 


NEWNAN, GA. 
3 TANKS: TOWERS STANDAPES 
J\ BOILERS: KIERS: CASTINGS 
M\\MONEL METAL TANKS, 


STANDARD HUMIDIFIERS 


Low in Cost Al 


High in canny 
= 
AL 


STANDA 
ENGINEERING WKS. 


| Pawtucket, R. I. 
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No Changes in Southern Mill 
Securities 

Gastonia, N. C., June 2.—No im- 
portant advances or declines were 
registered in the list of southern cot- 
ton mill stocks for the last week ac- 
cording to the review of R. S. Dick- 
son & Co. The general average in bid 
price of 25 most active common stocks 
closed at 110.44 for the week. 

fhe preferred shares continued in 
demand and the well seasoned issues 
are scarce with the demand far in ex- 
cess of the supply. 





Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday's auctions: 





Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
» Wamsutta Mills.... 104 47% +My 
100 Conn. Mills, com. A 100 65« +15¢ 
120 Conn. Mills, com, B... . 2 
17 Hamilton Woolen..... 1) 2 
5 Harmony, pfd.. ‘ .. 100 2 
JO Flint  .cccsccccsccvses - 100 97KQ 
14 Wampanoag ........ 100 sa 
60 Laneaster, pfd........... 100 —1% 
48 Farr Alpaca............-. 100 +5% 
25 Androscoggin ......-.-. 100 —5 
25 West Point......... 100 gi 
10 Merrimack, com........ 100 —tls 
72 Merrimack, pfd........ 100 —2 
49 Nashua, pfd.............. 100 ’ ; 
60 Nashua, com........... 100 3% 
281 Pepperell ....ccccscccesee 10 —1% 
4 BateS .....-cceceesceeenee 100 —2 
» Plymouth Cordage....... 100 1 
23 American Mfg., com.... 100 5, 
10 American Mfg., pfd... 100 6% 
10 Cornell abneebeeeeesioes 100 A 
5 Eesex Co....... vsane % 
OS DTI oi esntecncee< 1) c 
14 Hill Si etauan ae 7 
2 Appleton, pfd........ -. 100 25 —25 
5 Ipswich, pfd.. a 6 15 
75 Connecticut, Ist pfd.... 10 10% +% 
5 Naumkeag crekean Mee 150 2 


1,164 otal. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “Public Sale” are based 
upon lost sales at Boston public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Mfg. pfd..... 71% 72 77 
Am. Wool, pfd.... 51% 
Amoskeag, new.... 2214 ews 
Androscoggin ..... 75 7s 82 
DOIG 6 sac eaes 40 38 40 
Bates Seales an do's 110 111 114 
Berkshire Cot << 124% 122 127 
Bigalow-Htfd, com.. 921, aoe woe 
ee ree ak 22% 120 
eee 70 85 Rast 
Esmond, pfd....... 101 100 see 
Farr Alpaca ...... 145% 133 140 
Great Falls ...... 6% 6 9 
Hamilton Woolen. . 15 5 18 
Hill nak aiceee alias olan ak 10 17 18 
Ipswich, pfd ...... 6 4 11 
Ipswich, com...... 2% 2 5 
TOTO. oa. 0:00: 67% 7 69 
Ludlow Asso ..... 200 197 203 
Merrimack, com... 140 143 150 
Nashua, com...... 4614 50 n4 
Nashua, pfd....... 941% 92 95 
Naumkeag ........ 150 152 155 
m o. OG; BOR... <2% 4 a os 
SS 321% 33 40 
See ee 31% tak ee 
Pepperell ........ 97 % 99 102 
Plymouth Cordage. 74 75 77 
ee re eae 21 21 25 


Silk Stocks on N. Y. Exchange 


(Week ending June 5) 


High Low Stock Sales High Low Last 
2 8 Belding-Hem'’way. 2,300 18% 18 18% 
17% » Century Ribbon.. 700 14% 14 14 

7 “ Julius Kayser 4,700 72% 70% 71% 
28% 1¢ H. R. Mallinson. 2,800 23% 21% 21% 
15 ™ Van Raalte ee 200 14% 14% 14% 


Rayon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 


(Week ending June 5) 





Sales High Low Last 
Corp inmates, See 87 8 &3 

ds, Ltd 1, 900 24% 231% 23% 

7 al Rayon 18, 20 22% 22:4 
Tut MR BR civic 490) 565 570 


More Cotton Mill Liquidations 





Androscoggin and Great Falls Stockholders 


Necessity of 
Boston, June 6. 

NNOUNCEMENTS that  stock- 

holders of the Androscoggin 
Mills, Lewiston, Me., and the Great 
Falls Mfg. Co., Somersworth, N. H., 
will vote June 26 and June 14 respec- 
tively on the question of whether busi- 
ness shall be continued or liquidated, 
are merely the culmination in’ both 
cases of efforts that have been made 
for some time by leading stockholders 
and directors to force liquidation. 
They are not the first coarse cotton 
goods mills outside of Massachusetts 
that have been forced by competition 
and adverse business conditions to a 
point where they must consider liqui- 
dation, and they are not likely to be 
the last. They serve to emphasize the 
almost hopeless status of coarse cotton 
goods mills operated in Massachusetts 
under the restrictive labor legislation 
of that State, for in both New Hamp- 
shire and Maine a 54 hour working 
week is legal and other labor legisla- 
tion is much more liberal than in 
Massachusetts. Yet the Massachusetts 
legislature during its current session 
refused to modify its 48 hour work 
ing week in the slightest degree, thus 
notifying its textile manufacturers in 
effect that if they cannot operate suc- 
cessfully under the restrictive labor 
laws of that State they can liquidate 
or seek relief elsewhere. 

Should both Androscoggin and 
Great Falls stockholders vote to 
liquidate there will be no close parallel 
in the result because of the wide vari- 
ation in their asset positions and in 
the character of their plants. Viewed 
purely from the liquidating  stand- 
point, however, they will attract more 
than usual interest, because the Great 
Falls represents a corporation that 
has tied up a large amount of its 
liquid assets in modern buildings and 
equipment in its effort to meet in- 
creasing competition, while Andros- 
coggin, while maintaining the effi- 
ciency of its machinery and making 
unusual effort to meet competition by 
developing new lines, conserved 
its assets in liquid form and has not 
sunk them in expensive new buildings. 
The Androscoggin as of Dec. 31 last 
had a net quick of $1.457,120, or a 
little over $70 a share. Stimulated by 
rumors of probable liquidation the 
stock advanced from a low of 37 last 
December to a recent high of 83, and 
this valuation would be justified, if 
in addition to the net quick previously 
mentioned a minimum of $3 a spindle 
realized for the machinery, the 
corporation having a little over 81,000 
spindles in place. It also has a valu- 
able hydraulic plant and water rights, 
whose eventual with 


Face 


has 


Was 


sale real estate 


Voting on Subject 


might increase liquidation receipts 
very materially, even though the mill 
buildings had to be scrapped. 
Liquidation of the Great Falls 
property is an entirely different propo- 
sition, for it must start with a debt 
on the plant of approximately $1,500,- 
ooo, and although mill buildings and 
equipment are of the most modern 
character and undoubtedly could be 
operated profitably if located in the 
South, it is doubtful if their value in 
liquidation as located in New Hamp- 
shire would be much if any greater 
than the plant that they displaced. If 
Great Falls had the net quick of An- 
droscoggin its stockholders might be 
warranted in revamping the plant for 
the manufacture of fine count goods, 
but under conditions its 
future seems almost hopeless. If, on 
the other hand, Androscoggin had the 
Great Falls plant in addition to the 
present net quick its stockholders 
justified in giving serious 


existing 


would be 
consideration to the recommendations 
of the majority of its directors, which 
involve revamping part of the plant 
for the manufacture of finer count 
goods and the moving of the bag mill 
South. 


Great Falls May Liquidate 
The 


Great 


notice to stockholders of the 
Falls Mfg. Co., Somersworth, 
N. H., of the annual meeting to be 
held June 14, is accompanied by a 
letter outlining the present status of 
the company and recommending 
liquidation by the sale of its plant and 
property. The Great Falls manufac- 
tures medium and coarse count cotton 
goods, has an equipment of 125,000 
spindles and complementary machinery 
and operates a 
works. 


and 
No dividends have been paid 
on the stock since December 1921 and 
the stock is quoted nominally around 
$6 a share. The letter to stockholders 
is in part as follows: 
“The notes of the 
Manufacturing Co. 


bleachery dve 


Great Falls 
now outstanding 
aggregate $3,020,000. Other indebted- 
ness amounts to $123,306, 
total indebtedness $3,143,306. 


making 
\ll the 
notes are due on or before July 2, 
1928, and all bear the endorsement of 
Minot, Hooper & Co., the selling 
agents of cloth manufactured by the 
company. Holders of a large propor- 
tion of these notes have given notice 
that credit in the 
will not be extended. 
satisfied that it 1s 
with the 
ment of the selling agent, to obtain 
line of credit sufficient in 
amount to take care of the 
indebtedness. 


to vour directors 
present form 
The directors are 
impossible, even endorse- 
a new 


present 


“The cotton, finished and 
other quick assets of the company had 
a value on May 1, 1928, of $1,584,800. 
It these quick assets were applied to 
the payment of the notes it would 


leave a debt upon the plant of $1,558,- 


goods 


506. The depreciated replacement 
cost of the mill and bleachery at 
Somersworth is $4,077,000 and the 


value of the water powers and reser- 
voirs is between $600,000 and $900,- 
ooo. Unfortunately, under the present 
condition of the textile industry, the 
replacement cost, less depreciation, of 
a manufacturing plant is seldom an 


indication of fair market or selling 
value. 
“From 1922 to 1928, inclusive, the 


company has shown an operating loss 


after interest and before allowance 
for depreciation of $965,075, a large 
part of which was incurred in 1924 
and 1925. During the year ending 
May 1, 1928, the company lost 
$36,500. 

“Although there are some indica- 


tions of improvement in the cotton in- 
dustry your directors see no substan- 
tial ground for belief that the com- 
pany with its present equipment is 
likely in the near future to show a 
substantial profit from operation. 
They have been unable to find any 
purchaser who will buy the property 
and assume its obligations as part of 
the purchase price. 

“Under these circumstances your 
directors see but two courses open to 
the stockholders. First, to issue and 
subscribe for additional stock to such 
an amount as will provide the com- 
pany with substantially $2,000,000 to 
pay a portion of the indebtedness and 
to provide adequate working capital. 
Second, to liquidate the assets and 
from the proceeds to pay the indebt- 
edness or such part thereof as is 
possible out of the proceeds, leaving 
the endorser to pay the balance, or in 
case there is a balance remaining after 
payment of debts, to divide such 
balance among the 
or, as an alternative, to 


proportionately 
stockholders ; 
turn over the property to the endorser 
for liquidation and for an accounting 
to the stockholders for any surplus 
received after the of notes 
It is, of 
course, possible that liquidation might 
take the form of a reorganization in 
which the interests of present stock- 


holders would be represented by some 


payment 
bearing their endorsement. 


form of security or shares junior to 
such securities as are issued for new 
funds invested in the property. 

“The directors believe they should 
state that a further investment by 
stockholders in stock would be a 
speculative investment and it is their 
opinion that a_ liquidation of the 
assets of the company by sale of its 
plant and property, either as a whole 
or in such parts as may be determined 
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to be advisable, is for the best in- started to change. The change | ould 
terests of the stockholders.” have to be gradual, and the lis- 
Androscoggin Special Meeting tributed over a long period of» ¢ 
| A special meeting of the stockhold- “Without a change we cat ig 
ers of the Androscoggin Mills, cotton ure how we can operate at fit 
| goods, Lewiston, Me., has been called We are now putting gold dol! a 
| by the directors for June 26 to con- a product that returns us les a 
sider and take action on the question nickel. It would have taken er- 
|of whether the corporation should age of two cents a yard more we 
| continue operations substantially as at have been able to obtain to 1 the 


present, or should authorize the di- mill break even this quarte: 






















rectors to raise and expend substan- volume of sales. 
| tial amounts on the plant of the cor- “There are three things ir 
poration, or whether the corporation do— 
should be — liquidated. Treasurer “1. Liquidate the mill as Ss 
Charles E. Inches has mailed to stock- possible. 
| holders a special report that has been “2. Spend a large sum ot nev 
approved by directors Burr Clark, De in changing over ner 
= Normandie, Gardiner and _ Inches, numbers, enabling 
‘ which favors continuance of the busi- make a more salabl 
Pe |ness, the revamping of part of the uct, which is in bet: le- 
= mill for the production of finer count mand, but results eI 
\ oS ; ans ae ae 
FZ ) goods and the investigation of sites tain. 
‘ Ss | in the South for the bag mill and the “3. Move our bag 
C S a knitter, are you interested in a I establishing of this unit in the South. coarse mills South 
rewinding proposition, where, by in- yi The ~~ ee by - _ : oy ea ais 
4 : : : rectors iliat Almyv ane bs i ain. robabdly liqu 
vesting approximately one-third of a Sy Seana iy “0 ot a are mem- is the less costly. 
cent a pound for rewinding, on an average of S bers of the executive committee, and “Our condition since March 31 
20 1s, you may save this amount many S they have submitted a letter to stock- has not improved. and is aby ut the 
times over, as well as improve your knitted yy | holders recommending — immediate same, and the pecentage of running 
Se | liquidation and asking for proxies that the same. A new managemen ) 
fabrics? MS | may be voted for liquidation. cellar to attic might bring some new 
It is the practice of many knitters who y Executive Committee's Report  sde28, and ‘better resuts might be ob- 


K 


\s members of the executive com- tained in overcoming our hand 
mittee, Messrs. Almy and Dickson Advise Liquidation 
have submitted the following report The letter forwarded to stockhold 
to President I. Tucker Burr, which ers by Messrs. Almv and Dicks 
report was not signed by the third jn part as follows: 
member of the committee, P. Y. De “The treasurer of the corporation 


do not spin their own yarn to buy such 
yarns in the open market. This procedure 
opens up the possibility of the knitter find- 
ing himself with a supply of yarn from 
several mills, not only wound under varying 
humidifying conditions, but also with pack- 
ages of several tapers and densities. 


KG 


CG 


Normandie : and the representative of the 
“The first quarter make-up of our house naturally favor continuing 


year 1928 is a distinct disappointment phusiness, and the majority of the di 


CG 


to your Executive Committee. Realiz- rectors whose aggregate stock inter- 
An assortment of cones varying in these 


particulars must produce irregular fabric 
on a knitting machine. 


The Universal No. 60-GF High-Speed Cone 
Winder is accepted as the most approved 
machine for rewinding such supplies before 
knitting. The resultant packages insure 
the knitter uniform quality of fabric, 
coupled with increased production through 
practically continuous operation of the 
knitting machine. 


ing that we were on the right side of est is small compared to ours have 
the market for cotton, we had hopes followed their lead. We believe that 
of much better results, even with the the spending of money required t 
low average of running of seventy- change the mill over to fine numbers 
four per cent., which, while an in- js unwise. Such a change would be 


CG 


« 


crease of a few per cent. over last very expensive, running into hundreds 
quarter, is not enough to be very help- of thousands of dollars. It would use 
ful. The low production of seventy- up a large part of the surplus, with 


CG 


c 


four per cent is the cause of increasing out any guarantee of results. It may 


KG 


our manufacturing cost; and also the be that the change should have been 
low volume of sales made during this made many years ago, but now ther 
quarter, that is, $559,000, has made are too many mills who have alread) 
the cost of selling and handling this done the same thing. Competition in 
volume very high, which accounts for fine goods is getting to be as keen as 


CCG 


ww 

WJ 

ws 

WY 

yy 

WY ° ° : some of the loss. it is in coarse. There is no ass 

4 Further details will be furnished “There has been very close co- ance of profit in either line. 

ws on request operation between the selling house “No one connected with the man 

S and the mill, but even with this co- agement is in favor of continuing t 

My ooperation no better results have been operate the mill on products w 

7] UNIVERS a. \ INDING CON obtained. It is our belief that, with present machinery can produce. [he 
/ NDING MPAN 7 | 

Ss pains \ a : the small volume of sales, loss is mill has lost money every ye 

oe Coer eee. « BOSTON pata ae re caused on account of the product of the last four years, and in 

sy NEW YORK MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA ATLANTA our mills, a large percentage of which are that it is running at a substantial 

7] DEPOTS and OFFICES at MANCHESTER and PARIS ; “17 - , ; 1 ‘ hect 

ww are sheetings, pillow tubings, bags loss today. We believe that the Dé 

7 and spreads, which are unprofitable, interests of the stockholders require 

Ly —-—— — 7 listri 


and could only be sold in limited immediate liquidation and 
amounts during this period. It is our tion of the proceeds. Stockholders 
opinion that to change our production who wish to invest in textile | 

at this time, with so many ahead of us, finer numbers can reinvest the ney 
would be costly, and results uncer- received by them in plants it laine 
tain. We should want to change to that are at least ten years : 
finer numbers, which would mean a_ the Androscoggin Mills at pt 






large expenditure of money—from_ resenting seventy-five cents 
$500,000 to $700,000. This change dollar of investments, or 1n 


should have been started at least four New Bedford at prices represent™s 








five vears ago, before people had (Continued on page 9 
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uld 
lis 
fit 
nto April a Poorer Knit Goods Y arn Boucht for Prom t Use the construction of these fabrics. 
SC “es Little Change 
. Month Than March = Pp Prices Little Changed 
er ae : : On With demand showing slight evi- 
Knit underwear shipments for April, Soca oe Rice oak TE: 
we ; a 6 3 dence of breadth of scope there is lit- 
: 1928, according to the Dept. of Com- Individual Orders Restricted, but ule: Gucennhies- toy adanaiies aeleid el 
i merce, amounted to 915,787 dozens . 7 , - ; 2 t ae 
- against 1 193,89 Sua ‘te March Totals in Weaving Yarn Fau though the strength ~ the raw 
ar , : = + he . , § A 1 material situation might warrant 
in san s i a nite . = New York. supply at a time. This is due, not such action. On the other hand, it 
ar >2 Ss an _ ° . ’ 7 - ; 
enous 60 2,000 o ig HILE it is true that the busi- so much to a lack of confidence in is realized that to cut prices will not 
as 2,281,072 at the end = _Mare ; oe ness passing on carded cotton the stability of prices as it is a de- force buyers into the market. The 
orders reported in April amounted to yarns from day to day does not make termination not to carry yarn with day is past when the yarn consumer 
l=- 999 7ence 4 « > 922C e * ° . e ‘ ° ae das = - 
a 875,322 dozens against 1,208,235 for inuch of an impression upon the sell- demand for the manufacturer’s pro- is frightened by any prophecy of 
ner March. ing trade, due to the fact that in- duct more or less indefinite. Addi- higher levels. He is willing to take 
' Hosiery shipments during April dividual purchases are small—in fact tional quantities are bought when the risk of paying more when he 
id were 4,511,889 dozen pairs against reduced almost to a minimum, yet additional business is received. If actually needs the yarn, but he is not 
le- 5,260,054 for March; orders booked when a month’s business is totalled, in this business is not forthcoming the going to buy material for which he 
er were 4,612,306 against 4,662,478; many cases, it makes a respectable buyer stays out of the market. Of has no definite immediate use. The 
stocks, 11,545,034 against 11,400,366 showing. This is not the case in all course the spinner finds reason to spinner in instances has considerable 
and unfilled orders at end of month instances and certain selling agents complain at this character of buying, business on his books. This is not 
5,662,403 and 5,755,969. are complaining bitterly about busi- for it does not furnish him with a true of all by any means, as reports 
“et au ness. This is particularly true of the basis on which to operate his of curtailment are being received. 
i ni s industry, where buying is machinery any distance ahead. He _ This curtailment is the result of a lack 
~ Red Hill (Pa.) Rug Co. has been formed knit goods indust a - ae & . n : ‘ 38 P js _ ‘ : 
with a capital of $50,000, by Oliver C. Col- almost at a standstill and offers are does not dare to stock up with yarn of demand; otherwise mills would be 
= lins, Topton, Pa., head of the Topton Rug a 5 iatiaiceal _ ‘ ‘ ‘ oe . ‘ond ditiietai tical aaa a ¥ 
31 Mfg. Co., and plans operation of a mill in few and far between. In weaving because demand is constantly chang- run to capacity. As previously men- 
the the Red Hill section. Mr. Collins has been yarns, however, the fact remains that ing and counts which may be in favor tioned, the imminence of the merger 
elected treasurer and representative. ~- 2 > i : 
ning Others interested in the company include consumers are running their plants one week seem to be disregarded by 


is regarded as an influence for re- 


Paul A. Matten, Springmont, Pa., and E. E. 

Trostle, Wyomissing, Pa. 

new *Portage (Wis.) Underwear Mfg. Co, It 
} is reported that the amount necessary to 

retain this company in Portage is not being 

ips raised by citizens and that the company 


and, as an important buyer remarked, 
“We are not running them on air, we 
are using yarn.” 

Buyers Not Anticipating 


the trade the next. This condition 
is only natural under the stress of 
stern competition. The 


stricting stocks, for it is known that 
the combination will not buy any varn 
on hand. It is said that with the cur- 


varn con- 





sumer is constantly on the outlook for rent curtailment orders with many 
ee ae ae — ae There is no disposition to antic- something new on which he may spinners are in excess of their pro- 
a pledged themselves to buy $3,000 worth of ipate requirements. In a good many figure a profit, and he is necessarily duction. Nevertheless, it would not 
oie cae am eiert to herp the a ee ctances buyers are taking a week’s making experiments with yarn for take long to catch up with any de- 
ition ° 
Hine Cotton Yarn Quotations 
g in Carded—(Average Quality) , ___ Singles 
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aes cer er rr 35 351, Carded Combed Carded Combed 
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Line MN a hess aia ga 301s ae I oc din as wa pe sive aes 58 —59 
SOE csc tisiawakancee BE 0606 GIGS bnckc wins cescscecc 64 —65 Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
ins 8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 29, white, 3214-33 SOD cdsscanines vast BORE Seige cin sie heawes 60 —62 
ie Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) Bee 55 dtd oe iss aoa snierne 52 —54 DO iinae nae madea nee 67 —69 
ee OD sivadvededvanencees 31 —31%% 228 .............+-. 341% EE cthbnacsniaetess Se ene ME sicesiens meted icons 72 —75 
res DP iskdn wie ccares ac st 31 —31%% 24s 35 1b—36 BD ikivan eine nacnimds a OD ic cacccenpwnxevwaa 82 —85 
ure BNE cous <n Sle Sierra 31144—32 Se 361%4—37 I is ins oe weienamewats 58 —60 TON aia aieacogniaae wovaaics 1 00—1 05 
tribu- RAN wih Sa-aiosa Siete eisai wae é a 30s tyi | 371% ‘ : 
ae = oe ae aie ee 39 Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3, and 4ply 
mn OP. div sAdginsdapecsanea 331%4—34 30s extra quality 101,—41 Peeler Sakelarides 
< of a a | ee P ale Average Best Average Best 
ney a Oe : aiedaapesen tae eee eign ti shninvowiennee —58 —64 92 97 
ee Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) Dis dir ddcaclishsereacalewoes —61 —66 95 1 00 
oi Warps, Skeins and Cones DON ernie dic vim Sete ware iew. ts —63 —68 97 1 01 
| PO as ecas sie eases 46 —47 ED Dat adiors adie an 59 —61 APT ee —68 —73 1 02 1 07 
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Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business June 6. They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless speci- 
ng ‘cally noted. For New York spot cotton prices, see page 74. For staple cotton prices, see page 75. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


mood if machinery were operated as 
fu!) as it could be, were there the 
demand to warrant it. 
Complaints of Competition 
ose selling agents who are adher- 


ing to the price made by spinners find 
frejuently they are losing business to 
th competitors who are apparently 
either cutting their commissions Of are 
naming prices that are not possible of 
accomplishment at the moment with 


This makes for unsatis- 
factory trading bases and more or less 
misunderstanding with mills who per- 


the spinner. 


chance have not made as low prices as 
which are quoted in the selling 
markets on their own particular prod- 


those 


It is surprising, however, that 
more irregularities have not come to 
light, considering the — strenuous 
efforts to secure business. As long 


as demand is of its present piece- 
just long will 
instances of unusual effort to obtain 
orders be noted. 
Merger Announcement Expected 
We have said so many times that 
the merger was on the verge of ac- 
complishment that a repetition of this 
statement makes a good many smile. 
At the same time, enough is known of 
the developments in this enterprise to 
justify the belief that announcements 
cannot be much further delayed. It 
is assumed that the reason why some 
definite statement has not already been 
forthcoming is that the bankers de- 
sire to make the merger announcement 
simultaneously with the offerings of 
securities to the public. If premature 
announcement should be made and 
there should be a delay in the offer 
of the issue, it is appreciated that a 
psychological advantage would have 
been lost. Certainly there is no more 
basis for predicting that the combina- 
tion will not eventually become an ac- 
uality that at any time since its in- 
auguration was announced. It is 
claimed by those “in the know” that 
officials of the corporation to be 
formed have been practically selected 
and that the only hitch in the proceed- 
ings is the development of final de- 
tails in the financial structure. It may 
be that before this paper reaches our 
readers the formal announcement will 
be made. 


Muller Appointed Penna. 


Agents for Peck Mfg. Co. 
|. P. Muller & Co., Philadelphia, 
heen appointed selling agents for 
‘eck Mfg. Co.. Warrenton, N. C., 
Pennsylvania territory. They 
W in position to furnish the 
in that section with knitting 
produced by that concern, in 
from 20s to 30s and specially 
for use by 


meal character, so 


underwear manu- 


rs 


Medway (Mass.) Mfg. Co., Coleman 
tein, proprietor, has purchased 
1) the former hat factory of 
Hixon, Jones Co., Inc., in that 
future development. 
Whittenton Mfg. Co., Taunton, Mass., 
ipped all cards with the Law- 
ustable Grid-Bars, 43 sets in 
ch displace old equipment. 


Yarns Nominal 





This Applies to Business as Well 
as to Prices 
BOSTON.— There has been a 
further shrinkage in cotton yarn busi- 
ness and in prices and both have now 
reached the point where they 
largely nominal. Comparatively firm 
prices for the material have 
helped to sustain values recently, but 
so little new business has been booked 
during the last four weeks that many 
spinners have now reached a_ point 
where they must additional 
orders for July and August delivery 
or else curtail radically, and under 
such conditions it requires something 
more substantial than stable 
values to sustain yarn prices. 


are 


Taw 


secure 


cotton 


Not only are the majority of yarn 
users out of the market excepting for 
filling-in but with 
them has been slowing up about as 
radically as with spinners, and few of 
them look for any substantial improve 
ment in business until the summer is 
far advanced. June is seldom an ac- 
tive month in textiles, and it usually 
of the dullest months of the 
year in cotton yarns; there is nothing 
in sight at the moment that seems 
likely to disturb precedent. It is not 
at all likely that a radical advance in 
raw material based on the possibility 
of serious crop damage would stimu- 
late active buying, for yarn users are 
well aware that many a crop that has 
been killed in June has produced a 
bumper yield for the season; on the 
other hand, a decline in cotton well 
below a 20c basis for the near months, 


orders, business 


is one 


with a corresponding decline in yarn 
prices, might stimulate considerable 
forward buying and it is toward such 
a basis that the yarn market is tend- 
ing at the moment, although the im- 
pelling factor is lack of business and 
not weakness of raw material prices. 

Prices on practically everything ex- 
cepting specialties are purely nominal 
in the absence of business of 
volume. It is impossible to say how 
much cheaper yarns might be bought 
than a 36c basis for 20s-2 


any 


warps, a 
31M%c basis for 10s frame-spun cones, 
a 41c basis for 18s combed cones and 
a 64c basis for 60s-2 combed warps 
and Even extra and 
quality yarns, both carded and combed, 
are weaker in sympathy with the de- 
cline in average qualities and prices 
are purely nominal. 


skeins. 


Hosiery Market 


(Continued from page 55) 








the discriminating buyer. In fact, it 
is said certain retail buyers who have 
depended 
manufacturers 


heretofore upon foreign 
their of 
golf hosiery are now getting samples 
from abroad and having them dupli- 
cated in this country with a surpris- 
ing amount of satisfaction and suc- 
cess. 
their 


for supply 


These are seamless goods but 
construction is high and 
the color harmonies developed are a 
credit to any manufacturer. Golf 


class 





super - 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


Ws. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. 











Philadelphia, Pa. 





L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 56 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agents 


LINN MILLS—CORRIHER MILLS 


Double Carded Combed Peeler 
12s to 30s 30s to 40s Single and Ply 















FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 








JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 








ee. 
THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. W!NDSOR Locks, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS i. 2 


NOVELTY YAFNS Poucle, Coewte ond COTTON WARPS a, Jacks, 


Spirals in and Tubes 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 












Manufacturers of 


Superior Quality 


GATE 
CITY 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 


MILLS 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agents 
for 
ROWAN COTTON MILLS CO. A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 


Salisbury, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 50’s to &0’s 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
Tryon, N. C. 
Single Mercerized Yarns 
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| 
Quality Spinning | 3 
and Mercerizing || /4enderson- Harriet 


Best mercerizing results are | Cotton Mills 


obtained on combed yarns 


spun from carefully selected | HENDERSON, N. C. 


cotton, under efficient super- | 
vision. in modern mills. 


STANDARD MERCERIZED | 
YARNS reflect these char- QUALITY GREATLY IMPROVED 


acteristics. 


eo — 


STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO New Card Room Equipment of the latest type 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 6s to 20s single slow carded — 
Sales Offices Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia Cones & Skeins 


456 Fourth Ave., New York City 8s to 16s plie d— Cones, Skeins, 


Canadian Representative Tubes & Warps 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 22s to 30s single — Cones & Skeins 


Direct Representation 
C Ohh ar SELLING OFFICES 
Me rce ri zc d Yar n eae New York City Troy, N. Y. 


17 E. 42nd St. North 59 
9905 Murray Hill 0614 


DDO OE 
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hose of wool and cotton mixtures of 
this type are sold to retail for $1.00 
or $1.50 and if it was not known that 
they were domestic goods probably a 
good deal more money could be ob- 
tained for them. 

Mesh Goods Possibilities 

he fact that fish net or mesh hos- 
iery is being made in coarse gauges 
and on all sorts of machines will, it 
is believed, eventually cause a cessa- 
tion of demand for this new type. 
There continues to be the feeling that 
while at the moment in high class 
goods there is difficulty in supplying 
demand, a change will set in before 
long that will put this type of hosiery 
in the fad class to be dropped as fast 
as possible. Mesh goods are noted 
in half hose and in certain instances 
a pattern has been developed in self 
colors, especially in silk, which makes 
a most attractive effect. It is re- 
ported that there has been cutting of 
prices On this class of goods already, 
but that the leaders have determined 
that there is no necessity for such 
competition and have determined to 
maintain quotations on a_ profitable 
basis. 

Increase in Full Fashioned 

\ccording to the announcement of 
a full fashioned knitting machine 


Philadelphia. 

RADING in yarns is considerably 
less active than a month ago, con- 
ditions now being described = as 
duller than at any time this 
{ year. A majority of firms here re- 
port a fair volume of new business 

booked during May, which was equal 

to that of April. The last week in 

May and the first in June witnessed 

i decided change and during this time 

lemand has contracted noticeably, one 

i the largest operators stating that 

the last week has been as small as they 

have experienced for many months. 

[his indicates the seasonal dullness, 

usually apparent during June and July, 

started this year several weeks 

D sooner than usual and many are pre- 





ting that the market will continue 


spotty during the next six or eight 


W eek S 


Operating conditions among manu- 
facturers in this section are unsatis- 
ry, all working on greatly cur- 
schedules, several stating that 

now have a smaller volume of 
ness on their books than for many 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


manufacturer the growth in the prod- 


uct of full fashioned hosiery since 
1923, is remarkable. The figures are 
given as follows: In 1923, 7,570,000 
dozen pairs were produced; in 1924, 
9,670,000 dozen pairs; in 1925, I5,- 
000,000 dozen pairs; in 1926, 20,000,- 
000 dozen pairs and in 1927, 23,676,- 
000 dozen pairs. What the record for 
1928 will be no one can prophesy, but 
it is certain that with many machines 
which have not heretofore been in 
operation getting into production, the 
output will be materially increased. 
With increasing competition, undoub- 
tedly prices will decline. While it is not 
possible today to sell through the job- 
ber to the retailer at a price which 
will allow the latter to distribute over 
the counter full fashioned, all silk 
hose at $1.00, it may be that in the 
near future the demand for a dollar 
stocking will be so insistent that pos- 
sibly through direct purchases from 
the manufacturer by the retailer and 
the lessening of the latter’s profit, it 
will be possible to put out a satisfac 
tory article at this figure. The fu- 
ture of full fashioned will be an in- 
teresting matter to follow, for there 
are bound to be developments which 
may change entirely the complexion 
of this end of the business. 


Seasonal Dullness in Yarns 





Demand Contracting Earlier 
This Year Than Normally 


after the mid-year inventory at least. 
Manufacturers will not change this 
policy even when bargains are offered 
them, low prices for yarns being no 
incentive at present 
Prices Slightly Easier 

It is possible for manufacturers to 
buy at lower prices than a week ago 
although a majority of spinners have 
made no change in asking-prices. 
Sales of 20s-2 warps, ordinary quality, 
have been noted at 35c which is half 
cent lower than last week; while sales 
of 30s-2 have been reported at 39¢, 
comparing with quotations of not less 
than 40c being received from spinners. 
A similar weakening of prices is 
noted in carded knitting yarns and 
while no decided change in quotations 
has occurred it is possible to buy at 
half cent less than last week, sales of 
22s cones being reported as low as 
34%4c for ordinary yarn. This sag- 
ging is a natural reaction in view of 
small demand and due to the need of 
the average spinner for new business, 
there having been no trend in the raw 
material market on which to base 


ths. This is naturally reflected lower varn rates. 


e varn market as manufacturers 


Although May was a fair month so 


not inclined to anticipate goods far as sales of knitting yarns were 


s in making new varn commit- concerned, the last two weeks have 
buying only in amounts that witnessed a decided  falling-oft 
‘over the hand-to-mouth goods sales and little business has beet 
’ now coming through. That placed during this time Spinners 
” tacturers do not intend to change quote ordinary yarn on the basis ot 
policy in the near future is indi- 32¢ for ros and sales of small lot 
in statements made by several have been made at a basis one cen: 
week that they intend to keep lower while extra-quality has been 
stocks as small as possible until sold in at 4oc for 30s. Knitters are 


- 


Even-Keeled 


You know the advantages of 
manufacturing a knit product 
that holds its own consistently— 
that steadily welds a quality rep- 
utation around itself. You can’t 
do it by “shopping” for yarns. 
You can do it by specifying 
quality yarns and _ sticking to 
them. 


Cannon Yarns are playing a vital 
part in the success of many well- 
known knit fabrics. Their quality 
is constant. 


Specify Cannon Yarns! 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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Down Deep 


IT’S a deep, embedded lustre that National 
Yarns are given. For our mercerizing proc- 
. ess is carefully guarded, thermostatically 
controlled. And the yarns keep holding this 
chimmering sheen after the woven or knitted 
fabric has been boiled, dyed and finished. 
And that’s the acid test of any mercerizing! 








Try National Yarns . . . see i: they live 
up to what we claim. 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


Complete Line of Single and Two-ply Mercer- 
ized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 


CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 
ROSSVILLE, GA 
Sales Offices 


Chicago Export Department Charlotte, N. C. 
M. A. Henderson Rossville, Ga. Cosby & a. 
166 W. Jackson Blvd ——e_- Johnston Building 


The Manley-Johnson f 
Philadelphia, Pa Corporation Reading, Pa. 
Stewart McConaghy 260-266 West Edward Shultz, 
6908 Cresheim Road Broadway 712 North 5th St. 





Epwin T. WITHERBY 
ary and Treasurer 


Boston 


COTTON YARNS 


CARDED AND COMBED YARNS 


In Standard Descriptions 


Waterman, Currier & Company, Inc. 
78 Chauncy Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Non-conflicting accounts solicited 


Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 


RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yerns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


SINGLE or PLY 


Natural---Gassed---Dyed---Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 


ID) Il >< Wey Z 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


BARBER: COLMAN Ct COMPANY | 


General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. 


Framingham, Mass. 
Greenville, S.C. 


Knotters 
Warp Tying Machines 
Warp Drawing Machines 
Automatic Spoolers 
JAligh Speed ike le 
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repo: ted to have booked a fair volume 
of gods business in medium-weights 
and ‘hey are beginning to specify on 
yarn contracts to go into these lines, 
now ordering deliveries for yarn to 


go into goods that will be shipped 
during the next two or three months. 
\ majority of these manufacturers 


have already placed initial contracts 
for medium-weight counts and further 
business for them is dependent on 
additional goods orders later in season. 
While all houses here state that 
nt conditions in the market are 
decidedly with no im- 
mediate sign of improvement it is in- 
teresting to note that as many are pre- 
good volume of business 
latter half of the year, 
than that of the year to date. 
They are strongly of the opinion that 
the last six months of the year will be 
ones for cotton yarns, after 
the normal summer dullness has dis- 
appeared. 


prese 


unsatisfactory 


dicting a 


during the 


large! 


active 


Unfavorable Factors Temporary 

Several factors which are influenc- 
ing buyers at present, will have passed 
away by that time. A more accurate 
price basis for the new cotton crop 
will have been determined, they be- 
lieve; a demand will have been created 
by that time which will require a 
period of activity to satisfy; the politi- 
cal situation will have been cleared 
up to a certain degree and_ finally 
mergers that are now rumored in the 
cotton manufacturing and spinning 
trades will have been completed or 
else dropped, thereby giving the en- 
tire trade, buyers and sellers more 
confidence to operate than is apparent 
in all lines at this time. 

What Will Spinners Do? 

In view of this situation which is 
unlikely to change materially in the 
next few weeks, according to well in- 
formed factors in the market. the atti- 
tude spinners will take to meet such 
conditions becomes important. Will 
spinners continue to operate their 
mills full time endeavoring to secure 
business by cutting prices or will they 
curtail operations to balance lack of 
manufacturing demand? Upon this 
question the future trend of the 
market will depend to a large degree 
and will prove to be as much of a 
factor as will the course the cotton 
market takes during this time. 

The action of the market during the 
last two weeks would indicate that 
spinners for the time being have fol- 
lowed the first policy and have en- 
deavored to stimulate business when 
mManutacturers were in no mood to 
buy, offering them yarn under the 
generally accepted market level. 


More Wool Shipped asia Rocky 
Springs Section of Wyoming 


Cui yENNE, Wyo.—Survey of the 
‘rine wool crop in the Rocky 
‘prings section, shows that ship- 


ents trom that district will total 60 
or more cars, compared with 43 last 
year, most of which has been bought 
by Ea-tern buyers. 


. 
generally 


Limited Waste Business 


Waste Values Tend to Sag in Thin 
Consuming Market 


BOSTON.—The general stability of | 


cotton for the month of 
average price being 
treme fluctuations 
pound assisted the 
maintain stable 
the market the 
changes brought about by 
fluctuations in supply and demand. 
The month of May was one of g 
steadiness with business below normal 
in all materials but in the closing week 
became more irregular, 
comber flopping around from 20c for 
extra choice to 18! 


May, the 
with ex 
than Ic per 


21.5C 
less 
waste market to 
quotations. 

usual minor price 
occurred 


prices 


6c for good. 


Only very limited business is pass- | 
Mills seem less keen than usual 


ing. 
to acquire strips. com 
modities the dealer has to shade prices. 
Comber is as firm as anything 
market. 


To sell these 


g0%. The big curtailment in the out- 


put of comber following the long con- 


tinued New Bedford strike is helping | 


to keep the price firm. Threads 
are a trifle weak the chief 
reason being lack of demand although 
possibly extensive imports during the 
past month or two have something to 
do with this situation. Substantial 
purchases, it is said, of colored threads 
were made in the English market and 
some houses are still carrying stocks 
of unsold material. 

The market is still subject to mer- 
chandising conditions imposed by 
hand-to-mouth buying of consumers 
purchasing additional materials only 
for immediate needs. Additional 
English demand for comber is very 


restricted. Shipments however con- 


tinue against old contracts at prices | 


Threads 
white 


below current market. 
steady at 101%%4-11c for 
around 9%c for average 
Picker for batt manufacturing is in 
large accumulation and moving slowly. 
Competition from linters and_ re- 
worked mattress stock is said to be one 
of the chief causes. 


are 
and 
c¢ lor e cl. 


Current Quotatiuns 


en ae a ee 19 —19l4¢ 
ep er 17%—18¢c 
Sr rote 17 —17 ec 
Choice willowed fly....... 9144—10¢ 
Choice willowed picker. 614— 714 
SREP 20 —21¢ 
Linters (mill run) Pao a ele 54%4— 6e. 
Spoolers (single) ......... 12%—18c. 
Fine White cop ......-e00. 14 


German Spinners Will Have | 


Exhibit in New Orleans 


New OrveaAns, LA.—Establishment 
of an exhibit to represent and adver- 
tise the cotton spinning 
Trade Exhibition, 
was announced by S. 


nent International 
in a short time, 


Odenheimer, president of the exhibi- | 


tion and head of the Lane Cotton 
Mills here. This is one of the direct 
results of the recent visit of 16 lead- 
ing spinners to the city, while on a 
tour of the United States. 


Within | 


eneral | 


even | 


on the | 
One big house is holding for | 
90% but the general quotation is 88- | 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 








113 Worth St., 
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SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


industry of | 
Germany in the New Orleans Perma- | 
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a. RJAMIESON COMPANY 





MASS: 


BOSTON, 








DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 


Selling Offices 


NEW YORK 
456 Fourth Ave. 
Ashland, 4342 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
1035 Drexel Bidg. 
Lombard 5932 


PROVIDENCE. R. 1. 
36 Exchange Place 
Gaspee 2218 








O. S. HAWES & BRO. | 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS {nonumer 


AND NUMBERS 











INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS-_ knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK’ 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, 
Carded and Combed 
SELL DIRECT 


DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 





COTTON YARNS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 


New York 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 

Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 

For Woolen Mills WE SELL 
a Specialty DIRECT 


On Beams, Jack Spools, 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


















PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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This wasn’t 


a blindfold test 


UT even if it had been, the result would 
have remained the same. Actually, it was 
a little test made by the foreman of an eastern 
woolen mill to demonstrate to the superin- 
tendent the superior results obtained in wool 
scouring by adding Oakite to the soap stock. 


Several samples were processed with Oakite in 
the stock, and several with another material— 
one that they formerly used. After handling 
them all, the superintendent had no difficulty 
in selecting the Oakite—scoured pieces. Their 
improved finish told the story at once—they 
were softer to the touch—free from the least 
hint of undesirable harshness. 


And that is true of all woolen fabrics finished 
with the aid of Oakite. The use of Oakite 
means thorough scouring, complete rinsing 
and is an assurance of uniform dyeing—live, 
lustrous colors—and a “feel” which careful 
buyers prefer. 


Further details are contained in our booklet 
“Wet Finishing Textiles,” sent on request. 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St.,. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


ntown, Pa *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa Baltin Birminghar 
port, *Br klvm, N. ¥ Buffalo, *Camden, N. J Canton, O 
hattano renn “Chicago, “Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Colum 
*Dayton, O., *Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit, 
Mich Fresno, Cal Grand Rapids, 
i a Hartford *Houstor rex 
Kansa Cits Mo., *las Angeles 
Tenn * Milwaukee *Minnea 
Newburgh, N New Haver 
b kos . *Ph 
. \ Port 
*rovider 
kford 
*St Lduis 
Ind j eld Mass 
Trenton, *Tulsa, Ok 
Pa Worcester Mass 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG U.S PAT. OFF 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


ain 
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Cotton Fluctuates With Weather 


Crop Doing Better, but Trade Fears 
Summer Scares Following Late Start 


RECURRENCE of wet, cool 

weather in the South was reflected 
by quite sharp advances in the cotton 
market at the beginning of this week, 
with the price of October deliveries 
selling up to 21.24 or 87 points above 
the low level touched on the decline 
of late last month and within 54 
points of the high price established 
at the beginning of May. The 
appearance of clearing and warmer 
conditions following the week-end 
rains, proved the signal for a good 
deal of realizing, however, and part 
of the advance was lost, although 
there was scale down buying from 
about the 2034c level. 

Had it not been for the unfavor- 
able weather during April and the 
first part of May, there would prob- 
ably have been comparatively little 
criticism of conditions since the mid- 
dle of last month. The crop has been 
making better progress, planting and 
replanting have been practically com- 
pleted, considerable progress has been 
made with chopping during this past 
week in spite of the wet weather and 
except for rather general complaints 
of grassy fields, cultivation would 
seem fairly good. With good 
weather this month it is possible that 
the crop may make up for some of the 
lost time, but there is still a very 
strong undercurrent of bullish senti- 
ment with reference to ultimate pros- 
pects. This is now based largely 
upon the fact that the crop is still 
about two weeks late, and that while 
stands have shown some improvement 
they are still spotted. There has sel- 


Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluciuations of Futures) 
Closed For Week Closed 
May 31 High Low June 6 


20.31 1 
My 25 2 


Mare} 
\pr 2 
May 0. 86 


20.23 20 24 oases 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 


New York N. Orleans Liverpool 


21 
21,15 
21 


Spot Fluctuations and Stock 
Stocks 
Prices This . Last 


weeh 


dom been a time, perhaps, when 
trade has been so generally incli: 
to emphasize the hazards of the gi 
ing season as it has this year. 1 
tendency, of course, has grown 

of the poor start, and it may 
sibly be modified to a considera 
extent if weather conditions 
favorable enough to bring about 
marked improvement in conditions 
the end of this month. The 
weevil remains a factor in all croy 
calculations, however, and while 
Government report on emergence 
prior to May 16 showed a rela- 
tively small percentage as compared 
with last year’s, it does not appear 
to have allayed apprehension. 

The private end-May crop reports, 
published during the last several 
days, have indicated a considerable 
tlivergence of opinion as to the pro- 
spective acreage. Figures on the 
probable increase have ranged from 
4 up to 9 per cent, which, of course, 
is a sufficient difference to count for 
considerable in the ultimate yield on 
any given crop per acre. These re- 
ports have averaged a little over 6 
per cent increase, but it would seem 
that more recently sentiment has been 
swinging toward the higher figures. 

The following table will show Wed- 
nesday's closing quotations in the lead- 
ing spot markets of the country, with 
the usual comparisons: 

May June Last 

Market 29 6 h'g year Sales 
Galveston . -- 20.55 20.45 —10 16.40 
New Orleans.... 2 2 20.33 § 16.12 
Mobile . . .35 =620.15 2 15 55 
Savannah 20.62 20.47 -15 16.07 
Norfolk if 20.44 26 «616.00 
New York 21.05 20.85 2 16.60 
Augusta 0. 6 20.56 —13 15.75 
Memphis 9.8 9.6 2 15 ne 
St Louis ry. 04 20.26 +25 15.25 tee 
Houston - 20.5( 20.25 25 16 . 2 38,693 
Dallas 0. Of 9.85 5 15.25 9, 094 

The following differences on and 
off middling are given as compiled 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades market ** are not deliverable 
on contract. 

WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- 


70 
.55t 
.40T 
25t 
.38° 
88° 
1.38° 
2.00° 


YELLOW TINGED 
25° 25° .40° 
50° 75° 65° 

1.25° 1.00° 1.25° 
2.00° 1.50° 1.75° 
2.75° 2.25° 2.50° 

YELLOW STAINED 

19° 1.00° 1.00° 
1.75° 1.25° 1.50° 
2.75° 1.50° 2.25° 


BLUE STAINED 
1.75° 1.50* 1.50° 
2.25° 200° 2.25° 
3.00° 2 50° 3.00° 


*Of middling + On middling 
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Cotton—Continued 


Slightly More Demand 





No Further Weakening of Cotton 
Basis Last Week 

Mempuis, TENN., June 4.—There 
is a little more demand for staple cot- 
tons although it is neither large nor 
general; there is some interest in all 
lengths of smooth,  well-handled 
staples, but rough and poorly ginned 
types go begging. There has been no 
further weakening on basis and such 
sales as have been effected were well 
within the range of quoted values, al- 
though hardly enough business is pass- 
ing really to test values. Flat-priced 
cotton, which caused the recent fur- 
ther weakening on basis is all out and 
there is a disposition to expect an ad- 
vance in the event of any materially 
larger demand. 

Merchants, who own most of the 
stocks held here, while not pressing to 
sell, are offering a little more freely; 
factor unsold stocks are small and are 
well distributed; the staple association 
holds stocks, stored mostly at delta 
points, of 48,000 bales against total re- 
eipts of 135,000 bales. Total stocks 
held here show a substantial decrease 
for the week, due in the main to light 
receipts; the outward movement was 
small 

The general situation in the staple 
market here has not changed in any 
marked degree in months; all told it 
has been one of the most, if not the 
most, sluggish season on staples ever 
experienced; no one is expecting any 
marked improvement until new crop 
prospects, dependent largely upon boll 
weevils, become better defined. Little 
dea as to what may be expected of 
weevils can be formed before late in 
july and the danger of weevil damage 
will not be over before September. 
First hands are too busy with the new 
‘rop to pay much attention to market- 
ng the remnants of the old. Sales at 
the following prices were reported 
luring the week: Middling and strict 
middling 144” to 1 3/16” at 23%c., 
strict low middling-11%” at 21™%c., 
middling 11%” at 22%c, middling 
1 1/6” at 22c., middling 1” at 2ic., 
ind middling 15/16” at 2oc. 

Weather conditions in Memphis ter- 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 

June 2 May 26 
ORION ib escaksxes 20.33 20.27 
Ceereeverccoceseces 19.85 19.85 


Premium Staples 
‘ales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
ade Strict Middling Prices nominal 
t Chae bwn exe rbedes teeyeseaseuwes 22% @23%e 
raapean We dabKereesedueeecncey en) See 
ini vassy pameeeasieewhsiase 2514 @ 26c 


Current Sales 





For Prev. Week 

ze Week Week Before 
Dhis total ....... 8,325 10,550 12,050 

% »b luded.... 5,475 8, 600 7,975 
arket i aeleece.vs 26, 209 34, 463 44,311 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 

j Week Year Before 

a SOCRIDS ..wecee ° 2,727 6,129 4,341 
oe CB ccovsee 7,478 20, 208 21, 267 


seseeees 656,990 799,890 
segeeae 16, 624 31, 
Aug. 1.. 1,383,956 2,251, 
escscenses S05, 70k gn ON8 
‘Tease for week. 9,146 10, 
‘Soldstock in hands 
Memphis factors 21,260 45,25 
ease week.. 2,250 4,75 





ritory were favorable for field work 
but nights, now more favorable, were 
too cool for satisfactory growth. 
About 60% of the acreage has been 
chopped and worked out; the rest is 
getting grassy and another week of 
comparatively dry weather is needed 
for cultivation. The week was favor- 
able for field work throughout the belt 
as a whole, but too cool in central and 
eastern sections for growth. 


— = ae 


Staple Cottons Dormant 





Prices Largely Nominal in 
Absence of Business 

Boston, June 6.—At no time in 
recent years has demand been duller 
for the most desirable short cottons 
than at present, while that for extra 
staples and Egyptians is so negligible 
as to render it impossible to quote 
prices with any degree of accuracy. 
Nominally they are unchanged, but 
such few small transactions as have 
been reported involve concessions of 
25 to 50 points from quoted prices. A 
full 1% in. hard western cotton of 
middling grade has been bought at 350 
points on July, and a commercial 
1 3/16 in. hard western cotton, stapl- 
ing about Association 8s, and of strict 
middling grade, sold at 550 points on 
July. In each instance these prices 
are about 50 points below our quota- 
tions, but they can hardly be con- 
sidered as representative of the mar- 
ket in the absence of business of any 
volume. Shippers are not attempt- 
ing to force sales as a rule, neither 
are they missing sales because of the 
necessity of making concessions of 
25 to 50 points from their asking 
prices. Some of the brokers seem to 
think it strange that mills are not tak- 
ing advantage of current low basis to 
anticipate later needs, but they admit 
that it is a question as to how much 
cotton could be picked up at present 
inside prices if demand increased. 

There have been only fractional 
changes in Egyptian cottons during 
the week, Sak. being off slightly and 
Uppers being a little firmer; the 
weakness and strength of both is 
greater on new crop than on old crop 
options. The mills are showing no 
interest whatever in Egyptians, and 
expected demand from the tire trade 
has not materialized. 

Current Quotations 

Average prices for June-July ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (government 


lengths) are as follows: 
Middling St. Middling 


D SAO Pbivcctsnsesvcceeess WM tore. 24'%4to2bc. 
1 1/16 in. to % in...... Ayto*M%c. 24%to2\c. 
BD Weccscvcesccvcceesces WAeto25c. 2 toc. 
B S/S Mic ccaccscascesseces 26 to2%c. 264to27c. 
BT Bbensvscdccccccsscnanse 2wtos0lgc. 30 to3lc. 


Basis on New York, July, 20.36c. 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
June-July shipment as __ follows: 
Medium Sakelarides, 4154c, off %; 
Medium Uppers, 30%4c, unchanged 
from May 31. They report closing 
prices June 6 on the Alexandria ex- 
change as follows: July Sak. $42.55, 
off 5c, June Uppers $27.68, up toc 
from May 31. 
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Investigate 
Quissett 


Many of our best friends have 
enlisted in the ranks of Quissett 
users via the ‘‘find-out-for-yourself”’ 
route. A sample lot of yarn—a 
comparison of results — does the 
trick. 


We shall gladly work with you in 
determining the count and twist of 
yarns best suited for your require- 
ments. Here at Quissett we have a 
wealth of experience to draw on. 
We have cooperated with a host of 


mill men. Write. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Topsand Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E’ 


—— UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


i sosaseenseentbetihiaeaichaidesaaatttedintinnienndhininitainentiitiaeamncinetiatinta nina 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S. Rio St. 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED _ wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 
Tops YARNS 
W. C. GAUNT & CO PERCY A. LEGGE 


212 SUMMER ST. 53 S. FRONT ST 134 CHESTNUT ST. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 


rALLS FRRN MIL LS 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

Fine Woolen and 
Merino Yarns 


H. R. SHIRLEY, 


Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 
170 Summer St., 


oston, Mass. 


June 9, 192 


E’RE well experienced in 
dyeing tops, cotton raw stock 
and yarns. . . . May we show 
you how particular we are in 
matching colors and speed- 


ing deliveries? 


FLORENCE 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


O. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. and Gen. Ma? 


| YARNS C. M. PATTERSON YARNS 
Western Selling Agents for: 


Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Bradford Yarns. 
— Desurmont Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R French Yarns. 
xcelsior Mills, Union, S. C., Mercerized Yarns. 


222 West Adams Street 


Roe JOHN R.STEWART CO. 


241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.,PA. 


~~ NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES. ia 
Scott D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston, Mass. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. | 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics | 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 


Chicago, Ill. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


—_ 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
| Cotton and Knitting Mills 


Keep Your Splintice tuliy equipped with 
e 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 
in the perfection of your goods 


Murdock & Geb Co., FRMKss. 


GARTH MFG. CO. 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 


CARDED STOCK 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic 


72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 
Locmineton, a 
Man acturers o 


and MERINO = xX R N Ss 


FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 


Star Worsted Company 
YARN S 


FITCHBURG 





| THE “MURDOCK” 


one mw» mee eee oe 


CDAD sa sy 


| 


SS. 
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Slow But Steady 
Market for Tops 


Difficulty in Securing *%s Blood 
Wools May Later Advance 
56s and 58s 


BOSTON.—The top market had a 
quiet week so far as new business was 
concerned. Deliveries on old con- 
tracts are holding up very well and 
most combers have enough business to 
keep them running for several weeks. 
Quotations are unchanged for the 
week. Business is still offered below 
the market but to a much less degree 
than formerly. The great strength of 
the wool situatian is now recognized 
by all parties. The pressure for lower 
prices is seen perhaps more particu- 
larly in the fine and near-fine tops for 
French spun yarns. It is perhaps also 
a little more easy to accommodate the 
consumer if he is not strict in par- 
ticularizing that they must be combed 
from the French combing wool proper. 
Topmakers are in the market for ad- 
ditional supplies of wool and are find- 
ing great difficulty in securing the 3<¢s 
blood grades at prices that will enable 
them to accept business on the basis 
of quotations following this market. 

The noil market continues active on 
the various merino noils. There is 
apparently a very steady and persistent 
demand from manufacturers for clean 
fine noils and the domestic noil sells 
with comparative ease at $1.00 per 
pound which is the highest price for 
many months. Half bloods and 58s 
are firming up. The medium noils 
are firm but inactive. Miscellaneous 
noils are quiet with the white silk noil 
strong in price. Cashmere and camel- 
hair are firm but not in active demand. 
Rayon noils are steady. Advices from 
Bradford state that the United States 
has recently been the chief buyer of 
fine noils. A big weight of noils has 
been cleared from the English market 
and sellers are in a much 
position. 


stronger 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 
De. scyacnes oocce es (64-668) $1.45 
Half-blood ........(60-62s) 1.88/1.40 
High % blood........ (58s) 1.28%/1.30 
Aver. & blood....... (56s) 1.26 /1.27 
Low %& blood.......... i. Soe sacee 
High \% blood...... (50s) 1.18 /1.20 
dR PE PIES, 5 ARE 1.10 
MOS, Bo. ve plone 3 sles cence vet Reet en 
A: sowie pak eats e's Gute A A 1,00 
es os ue caves wees Beis 3927 .98 
a. s aartigte asset ola iets ee ae 


'ops—Bradford, Eng. (May 31) 
Fine 70s 5 


enoua pkawa ane ee SS ea ) 7d 
eR. rete eae oe (64s) 55d 
EDINGER socks on cosas sg (60s) 52144 
Half-blood, low........ -+. (58s) 47d 
Three-eighths blood....... (56s) 42d 
WOOtCr-BIOGE: 6453505 664 (50s) 33d 
Cross-bred ....... ine # viele (46s) 27d 
ri Noils—Boston 

i me: 0 a<. siahaee o 560 oe ake $.95-$1.00 
BME-DIOORD. oc cede See owiaie ce .90-— .95 
High ee See -78— .82 
Aver. % DblOOd.......e.00. 68— .73 


ae ao i 6s 


igh 4 blood. . 222. ef. .2.: -60- -62 
Reet nee pee eee F "50- 52 


WORSTED YARNS 


Are Goods Buyers W rong? 





Domestic Prices Affected 


by World Wool Trend 


Philadelphia. 

LTHOUGH there was a short 

spurt in sales to men’s wear mills 
in this vicinity three weeks ago, when 
a fair volume of mixtures and white 
yarn was taken at prices that were 
low in comparison with figures named 
by representative spinners at the time, 
trading has been contracting as spin- 
ners have advanced prices, following 
the upward trend in wools. During 
the last two weeks demand from men’s 
wear manufacturers has been small, 
orders being of unimportant size to 
cover goods orders now coming 
through to the mills. 


Lack of interest from worsted dress 
goods manufacturers has not been so 
apparent within recent years as at the 
present time, one of the largest manu- 
facturers of these lines in this section 
operating only about 25 looms out of 
a total of several hundred while others 
are in a similar position. This trade 
has been practically out of the market 
so far as important worsted yarn pur- 
chases are concerned for several 
months. Absence of sustained demand 
from men’s wear manufacturers and 
the lack of activity in dress goods 
yarns is explained to a large degree 
by the character of goods orders being 
placed. 

Are Prices Too High? 

Goods buyers as a group tell manu- 
facturers of these lines wool and wor- 
sted yarns have reached too high a 
level. Instead of their being forced 
to pay still higher prices in the fu- 
ture, they are strongly of the opinion 
the top for both has already been 
reached and it will be possible for 
them to buy at considerably lower 
prices within the next few months. 
This attitude on the part of the goods 
buyers is a natural one under the cir- 


cumstances but a number of spinners 
and manufacturers have _ recently 
pointed out, it is frequently forgotten 
that domestic prices are not governed 
altogether by consumption of wool in 
the United States, but that wool prices 
are more world-wide in their move- 
ments. Prices that domestic consum- 
ers of wool are compelled to pay rise 
or fall to a large extent in sympathy 
with world prices of this commodity. 

Looking at the present situation and 
the refusal of goods buyers to operate 
in the present market, numerous spin- 
ners have asserted this policy adopted 
may not have the desired effect upon 
goods, yarns or wool in this country, 
of forcing them to a lower level. 
They pointed out that goods buyers 
should take cognizance of the world 
markets and the strength displayed in 
all countries aside from the United 
States, this trend being particularly 
apparent in medium grades. From this 
angle it may be difficult 
buyers to 


for goods 
force manufacturers and 
spinners to lower their prices while 
other nations are willing to buy in 
world markets at higher prices than 
American buyers will pay. 


Up Trend World Wide 
In other words they do not feel 
goods buyers are looking at the pres- 
ent rather unusual 
broadest aspect. 


situation in its 
If they believe prices 
have reached too high a level they 
should study world wool tendencies as 
well as the trend in this country, which 
would give them a sounder basis on 
which to operate. If world prices of 
wool continue as firm as during the 
year to date, it is regarded as unlikely 
that the refusal of goods buyers to 
operate will have any material effect 
upon the entire situation in this coun- 
try or abroad, in a commodity and its 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (368)............ 
2-166, low com. (36-40s)......... 


1.10-1.15 
1.15-1.20 


2-208 to 2-248, low 34 (44s)...... 1.30-1.35 
2-20s to 2-268, 4 bid. (46-48s).. 

2-268 to 2-30s, 4 bid. (488)... .. 
2-308 to 2-328, 14 bid. S. A. (46s). 


1.3734-1.42% 
1.50-1.55 
1.50-1.55 
1.62}4-1.65 
1.65-1.67%4 
1.70-1.72% 
1.75-1.77% 
1.75-1.77% 
1.80-1.8244 
1.85-1.8744 
2.00-2.05 
2.0714-2.10 
2.60-2.70 





2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............. 


French System 








208, high, 4 bid. (50s).......... 1.52% 
RS eee 1.5734-1.6244 
266, 34 blood (56e).............. 1.6244-1.67% 
308, 44 bid. (608).......... on 1.77%-1.80 
30s fine warp (66-70s) 1.8744-1.9244 
40s, +4 bid. (60-64s). 1.95-1.97% 
eke a ee 2.121%4-2.17% 
DESO hake Ri ewede cue cunetes 2.62-2.72 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-20s, low, 4 bid. (448)......... 1.25-1.30 
2-182 to 2-200, 44 bid. (50s)..... 1.474%4-1 .50 
2-266, 4 bid. (50s) 1.5244-1.55 
\ bid. (50s) 1.57}4-1.60 
2-208, 3% bid. (56s) 1.65 
2-208, 4 bid. (60s) 1.80-1.85 
French Spun Merino White 
OS ea «s» 1,35-1.37% 
id cckctecesvacmnane 1.45-1.47% 
Se acccecscdsccseeces ‘ 1.55-1.57 
MP beanedecacécsrsaveae 1.65-1.67 














manufacturers that 
its price movements. 

The market in yarns during the 
year has been an example of this. 
Prices of wool and yarns have ad- 
vanced drastically and to a large de- 
gree irrespective of the character of 
demand at the time, prices of yarns 
being raised in proportion with the 
wool market whether buying was ac- 
tive at the time or not. In other words 
domestic prices of wool and yarns 
have followed the general trend 
noted in wool centers in all parts of 
the world and whether a certain group 
in any one country feels that prices 
had reached too high a level has had 
relatively little bearing upon the en- 
tire situation. 


is world-wide in 


Manufacturers’ Position 


Wools have advanced to an import- 
ant extent during recent months and 
spinners have been forced to price 
their yarns on a higher level if they 
hoped to stay in business for 
length of time. Manufacturers in 
turn when paying more for their 
yarns have been compelled to raise 
goods prices and leaders in the trade 
are of the opinion goods buyers will 
finally be forced to accept this situa- 
tion or wait until an easier tone de- 
velops in foreign markets to 
give them grounds for their present 
buying policy. Manufacturers state 
their customers frequently lose sight 
of this angle to the situation and this 
has never been so noticeable as at the 
present time, many buyers having lost 
their position in the market by their 
refusal to view the 
broader aspect. 


any 


wool 


upturn in its 


The section of the yarn market that 
has accepted the situation and the 
higher price level to a greater degree 
than others has been the outerwear 
trade. Manufacturers of these lines 
have been active buyers during re- 
cent months, spinners, for example, 
stating that sales during May were as 
large as those during the previous 
month notwithstanding the fact prices 
were at least 5c higher. One large 
spinner reports the sale of more than 
100,000 lbs. of outerwear yarns during 
the last week at the highest figure 
received this year, business being 
booked at $1.45 for 2-20s, 50s, Brad- 
ford. Contracts placed by this trade 
call for delivery until next September, 
being willing to buy ahead at the top 
prices being quoted. 

Representative spinners of outer- 
wear counts have advanced prices as 
compared with last week, a majority 
now quoting 2-20s, 50s, at $1.50, and 
while no important sized contracts 
have been reported at this level, the 
trade is of the opinion trading will re- 
start at this figure within the near fu- 
ture as spinners are firm, refusing to 
accept any large volume of new busi- 
ness at the former level. Spinners 
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LANTS/T 


Amonc fine textiles, fabrics made 
from Celanese brand Yarns stand 
alone as the supreme creation of our 
own modern age. Their beauty fires 
( the imagination; their protean variety adapts 
them to practically every dress and decora- 
tive purpose. Modern in their loveliness, they 
are modern, too, in their amazing practical and 
hygienic qualities. + Featured by America’s lead- 
ing stores Celanese fabrics are recognized every- 


> ° 
where as today s cOnsummate expression of style. 


CELANESE 


REs.us. BRAND Pat. off. 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
15 East 26th Street, New York 
0046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia = 1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. Cc. 
38 Chauncy Street, Boston 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland) Maryland 
poran Canadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 
of America, to designate its brand of 


ggg) 


oe 


United States, of the Celanese Corporation 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


point to prices being paid by them 
for bright medium wools as the reason 
for this increase, they having been 
quoted 55¢ for these grades within the 
last week, indicating a clean cost of 
more than $1.00 for their wool. 


Yarn Struggling Upward 


Low Spindle Activity, Small 
Stocks, Strong Wools, Factors 
BOSTON.—Competition for the re- 

stricted business available continues 
a feature of the worsted yarn market. 
How such easy prices can be accepted 
seems difficult of explanation and 
must be referred either to the irregu- 
lar cost production owing to the pos- 
session of cheap stocks of raw mate- 
rials or else to the offering of 
stocks, or both. The raw 
Situation is distinctly un- 
favorable to the sales spinner whether 
he combs tops or buys them. The 
general yarn average is creeping up 
very slowly but within the average 
sales at a loss continue. 

Buyers would be less unwilling to 
meet reasonable advances if the goods 
market were more lively. If this 
were to occur they would have no 
course open as stocks in the 
aggregate are far from large, ap- 
parently well below normal. <A 
firmer attitude on the part of yarn 
sellers seems inevitable and it is not 
unlikely, according to 
that one of these days bearish and 
dilatory buyers will find that they 

ve lost their market. 

(here seems to have been sufficient 
curtailment of yarn production to 
bring about a stronger price situation 

“in the sales market, but demand un- 





weaver’s 
material 


other 


some opinion, 


lortunately seems to have suffered 
equivalent restriction so that no 
permanent gain has yet appeared. 


Worsted spindle activity in April was 
it the lowest point since July, 1926, 
and to find less activity in combing it 
would be necessary to go behind the 
year 1926. The table herewith gives 
April active spindle hours of combs 
and cards in which 100 would indicate 
full day single shift production: 


: 1928 1927 
Spi Oa ao Su 65.7 62.5 
SHMONS Buin wets n.,0,'5 63.7 77.3 


In the Bradford 


firm 
market for wool has led to the placing 

me substantial business and yet, 
even there, 


district the 


prices in many cases were 
wel below 


replacement cost. The 
Continent is taking crossbred yarns. 
Domestic manufacturers, however, 


are unable to get much support from 
distributors on 


current price 
Dasi Karly orders for fine piece 
goods are arriving from the Far 


Spinners of mixture yarns are 
in the between-seasons period. The 
market in general shows improvement 
it spinners are greatly in need of 
ulars against contracts and weak 
sellers still depress the market. 
x * * 
BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS 


Pm. BAe oC em ee oe a 2 ¢ 
Sane, MO oor was ob Aik am wa z 2 
A ae ae ee ee 5 0 
OMRON edi ele a as deat 5B as 
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Carpets Open Lower 
Wiltons for Fall Are Reduced 

5 to 6% 

The fall season on wilton carpets 
and rugs got under way last Monday 
and was accompanied also by the 
showing of the smooth surfaced lines 
in both linoleum and felt base. Buy- 
ers in New York to arrange purchase 
of the late 1928 requirements in floor 
coverings were stimulated in the 
placing of immediate and sizeable or- 
ders by the announcement of the 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. and of 
W. & J. Sloane, representing the Wil- 
ton lines of the Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
that prices of the wilton carpets and 
rugs were reduced on the aver 
5 to 6% 

In the case of Bigelow-Hartford 
practically all floor covering lines of 
the concern were affected by the price 
announcement, which 
cal reduction on 
tions, 


9% % 


ige of 


showed a radi- 
several construc- 
notably a revision downward of 
on the 9x12 hooked rug which 
is priced at $93 for the fall, against 
$103, spring wholesale list. In the 
category the Bigelow-Hartford 
-Dunbar wilton 9x12 size, shows a de- 
cline of 5%, with the new list quoted 
at $57, against the former price of $60. 
The Bigelow Imperial Ispahan, 9x12, 
is listed at $194.55 
or a decline of 414% 

W. & J. Sloane announced the new 
prices on the fall wilton productions 
of the Mohawk Carpet Mills and the 
wholesale list released to the 
shows a drop of 5% on rug construc 
tions and a decline of 214% to as 
high as 544% on several of th 
numbers. 

Outstanding in the decline are the 
Akbar seamless grade of 
the gxI2 


rug 


against $203.25, 


trade 


e Carpet 


wilton rugs 
size being quoted on the new 
fall list at $57 against the 
price of $60, a drop of $3 or 5° 
The Mohawk Saxony rug 
shows a decline in price from $93 to 
$90 on the 9x12 
of $3, or 34%. 


former 
seamless 


construction, a drop 


Price reductions averaging 31% to 
some lines were 
nounced by M. J. Whittall Associates 
and Breslin Brothers Carpet Co. 

The Anglo-Persian line was the 
only Whittall product reduced. The 
Q xX 12 size was reduced to $142.50, 
having previously been quoted at $150 
difference of 
Breslin reduced the Empress seamless, 
Q x 12 size, from $145 to $141—ap 
proximately 314%. 


s% on also an- 


—a $7.50, or 5% 


4 Reductions in both 
instances affected other 
tionately. 


sizes pr ype rT 


To Mark Site of First Mill i 


Mohawk Valley 

New York Mitts, N. Y.—A suita 
ble marker is to be placed by the 
Oneida Historical Association in this 
village marking out the location of the 
cotton mill of Marshall, Walcott & 
Campbell, the first mill in the Mohawk 
Valley and the start of the textile in- 
dustry in this section. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wpitis Chornton, ®. J. 


MERION WORSTED MILLS 
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Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Mill and Office 


WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
> ~ WORSTED AND MERINO 


VW reener) SPUN VARS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manutactured by 





WOONSOCKET, -R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern Stater- - 
Thomas H. Ball. 1015 (he 
nut St., Philadelphia, Ia 

New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madi 
son Ave, Los 

Chicago—222 W. Adams St. 


Boston and New England States 
Messrs. H. W. Dwight and 
Walter Skerry, 10 High St., 
Boston 
Angeles, 
Masteller. 


Calif.—Harvey J 





Chautauqua Worsted Mills 
BRADFORD YARNS peace 


DESCRIPTION 
Jamestown, New York 


WORSTED 
YARNS 


Centredale Worsted Mills 
Centerdale 
R.1. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS, Bristol, R. I. 


Mohair—Worsted and Novelty Yarns 


Now—tThe Bristol, R. I., Plant of the 
COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. 
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GLANZSTOFF 


SUPERIOR RAYON YARNS 
All sizes from 50 to 300 denier 
Also multi-filament 
and fine denter yarns 


AMERICAN PLANT 
ELIZABETHTON, TENN. 


The use of Glanzstoff in the warp is becoming more and 

1ore general. The exceptionally soft hand of Glanzstoff 

nents gives a feel and quality that lift a fabric out 
competition. 


> general run of competition 


AMERICAN 
GLANZSTOFF CORPORATION 


180 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Rayon Market 
Is More Active 





Statements of Producers Regard- 
ing Stability of Prices 
Is Reassuring 

Whether from the confidence en- 
gendered by the reassuring statements 
of producers regarding prices, or 
whether from a natural wave of buy- 
ing following the hand-to-mouth poli- 
cies which have been in force for so 
long a time, the rayon market noted a 
detinite increase in buying last week. 
This demand was particularly notice- 
able in the “A” quality 150 denier and 
in all sizes of multi-filament yarns. 
The increase in interest shown in 150’s 
was encouraging and while expected 
some extent, did much to help 
confidence. Less talk was heard of 
price cuts and buyers while not show- 
ing any particular desire to step in and 
cover for any very long periods in 
the future, were putting larger quanti- 
ties in work. 

Increases were noted in the call from 
the cotton trade, and from both knit- 
ters of women’s and men’s underwear. 
The latter field is showing a notice- 
able increase in interest and appeared 
to be responsible for the greater call 
for the regular 150 denier yarns. 
The multi-filament constructions were 
wanted by the knitters for the women’s 
garments where the softness of this 


to 


type is a necessary factor. The 
makers of special types of yarns 
notably the acetate and cupram- 


monium, reported excellent demand. 

The quieter conditions in the silk 
trade has had a reflection in the de- 
mand for the latter types of yarn but 
sellers characterize the market as still 
satisfactory. In a way the declining 
trend to raw silk which is causing 
manufacturers to go ahead with care, 
is aiding sale of rayon which offers 


1 


the near certainty of a stable market. 


Spun Silk Quieter 


Demand Is Smaller as Mills Curtail 
on Broadecloths and Tub Silks 
With the majority of mills pretty 

satisfied that the price of spun 
Varns is not going to advance in spite 
e strength in waste silk, there was 
disposition last week to sit back and 
view the course of events. Most mills 
running off on the broadcloths 
h is causing some curtailment in 
ise of two ply yarns. This is not 
ng made up as yet by any increase 
in the consumption of singles for the 
all season preparations are being 
mewhat delayed this year. Reason 
lor this situation appears to lie in the 
iairly adequate stocks of goods that 
utacturers still carry rather than 

ny belief in that the fall season 








may see some other type of goods in 
\ 1e 

Ee $4.45 Oe ion tas $4.15 
Re create 4.30 YS 3.35 


Joins Champlain Mills 


J. Meierhans Is to be Technical 
Adviser 

A new technical service has been 
announced by the Champlain Silk 
Mills, spun silk manufacturers, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by O. 
D. Frost, president. J. Meierhans, 
formerly in charge of the manufac- 
turing departments of the Phoenix 
Silk Mfg. Co., became associated with 
the Champlain organization June I as 
technical adviser. 

As Mr. Meierhans has been actively 
and successfully engaged for many 
years in designing, styling, manufac- 
turing and converting silk fabrics, he 
is particularly well qualified to fill 
this post. His services will be avail- 
able to any of the customers of the 
Champlain Silk Mills who may have 
problems in connection with the de- 
velopment or production of spun silk 
fabrics which they wish to submit to 
him. 

In making this announcement, Mr. 
Frost commented that his company 
was gratified to offer this additional 
service and hoped that liberal use 
would be made of it. 





Industrial Rayon Stock 


Offer of Shares of No Par Value at 
$80 to Stockholders 

Hiram S. Rivitz, president of the 
Industrial Rayon Corp. announces to 
stockholders that the corporation now 
has an authorized issue of 200,000 
shares of stock of no par value. All 
of the same class and with equal 
rights. Outstanding shares have been 
reduced so that 1/5 of one share of 
the new issue will be exchanged for 
one share of either Class A or Class 
B stock heretofore outstanding. 

According to the same _ statement 


shares of the authorized 
and unissued stock will be offered for 
subscription by stockholders of record 
of June 12, 1928. The subscription 
price will be $80 per share, payable in 
quarterly installments. 


95.215 3/5 


. 


Belamose Sells Direct 


Establishes Department of Sales 
Research to Aid Customers 
The firm of N. B. Kneass Brooks 
having resigned from the position of 
sole selling agent for the Belamose 
Corp. of Rocky Hill, Conn., in order 
to devote its time exclusively to the 
sale of woolen and worsted yarns, the 
latter concern, effective June 1, began 
to sell rayon yarns and 
other products through their own sales 
organization. Main sales office is 
maintained at the plant in Rocky 
Hill, Conn. Territories are covered 

as follows: 

New York and Western New Eng- 
land—George W. Izon who has had 
charge of rayon sales in the New 
York office of N. B. Kneass Brooks 
joins Belamose in the same capacity 
with headquarters at 303 Fifth Ave- 
nue. 

Eastern New England—S. R. Gold- 


“Belamose” 


worthy who has _ recently handled 
rayon sales in Eastern New England 
for N. B. Kneass Brooks comes to 


Belamose in the same capacity. 

The South—Allen & Barnhardt of 
Charlotte, N. C., will continue to rep- 
resent Belamose in the South. 

Coincident with the 
in selling policy, Belamose has estab- 
lished a Department of Sales Research 
in charge of Myron B. Pratt, as Di- 
rector of Sales Research. Mr. Pratt 
comes from the Esmond Mills where 
he has held the position of manager of 
the distribution department devoting 
his time to market analysis and sales 


above change 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


sem? 
.25 
50 bi 
.30-2.35 $2. 


ssc? 
20 
2-15 2.05 
00 1.90 
1.70 1.60 
‘65 
60 
50 
45 


00 
10 
35 
15 
45 
.70 
45 
.70 
30 
.30 
.20-1.25 
.15-1.25 
15 


.15-1.20 


1.40 1.25 
1.40 
| 1.25 
28 1.25 

1.20 
1.15 


* Multi-filament. 
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CELANESE 
Denier Denier 
iS.....¥9 
(: oe 
Ree... 
150. 


1.00 
3.25 
3.15 
2 


90 


BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) f 
Fila- 
ments Price 
50 
io 


Denier 


+ All A grade; 2} turns; un- 
prepared in skein. 





development. Mr. Pratt’s past con- 
nections with textile manufacturers 
and finishers such as Kendall Mills, 


Inc., Lowell Bleachery, Arkwright 
Finishing Co. and Sales Finishing 
Plants, Inc., as well as with The 


Brown (University) Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research eminently fits him to 
direct this work. 

Belamose Corp. states that this new 
department places at the disposal of 
their present and prospective custom- 
ers a unique service, to help develop 
new uses and outlets for rayon pro- 
ducts; likewise this department of 
Sales Research will gladly work with 
retailers in developing new products 
having sales appeal to the ultimate 


consumers. 





Rayon Notes From Europe 
(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) | 






GERMANY 
It is understood that the Glanzstoff 


Co. will place the new Lilienfeld silk 
on the market in the fall of the pres- 
ent year and that the prices will not 
exceed those for the finer types of 


viscose yarn. It is also reported that 
the I. G. Farbenindustrie are intro- 
ducing a new rayon with improved 
qualities. 

* * * 

Imports of rayon into Germany 
during the first three months of the 
present year amounted to 4,823,800 Ibs. 
against 5,348,200 lbs. in the corre- 
sponding period of 1927 and only 
530,200 lbs. in 1926. The chief source 
of the imports is Italy, followed by 
Holland, Belgium and Switzerland. 


POLAND 

The profits of the Tomaszow Art- 
silk factory amounted to nearly four 
million zloty during the past year. A 
10% dividend is being paid and one 
new share for every ten held is to be 
received by the shareholders. As 
previously announced, the factory has 
been taken over by an International 
Consortium in which the Loewen- 
stein group figures prominently. The 
production during 1927 is stated to 
have been 1,358 tons and that this is 
to be increased to 10 tons per day. 


BELGIUM 

A dividend of 300 Belgian francs 
has been declared by the Soc. Generale 
de Soie Artificielle par le procede Vis- 
cose against 252 francs in 1926 and 
207 france is 1925. The factory is at 
Alost and the production of viscose 
silk in 1927 is understood to have been 
4,500 kilos. per day. 


NORWAY 
An issue of shares is being made 
by the Norsk Kunstsilkefabrik, the 
capital of the company being 11% mil- 
lion kroner in shares of 1,000 kroner 
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CONES 
SKEINS 


NATURAL — DYED 


Bakic Den | occeninee 


“=< Rayon 


for every requirement 


SPOOLS 


80-82 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Algonquin 3977-3978 


709 Grosvenor Bldg. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Dexter 7271 


Inquiries solicited 


a 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings. 


WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASIAM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 


Mating ( sompany 
I AWTOM| 


NATURAL and CONVERTED 
6 West 18% Street Hew York 


‘MONARCH SILK CO. | 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 
1424 NO. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA 


RAYON [ore8ous 


Spunrayarn and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
ABEECO MILL,INC.,505-5: AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


* CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: WM B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO-MONTREAL 
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K-A Electrical Warp 
Stop for Looms 


A Warp Stop for every purpose: with 
Drop Wires for every condition: long— 
short—narrow—wide: open—closed. 


6 gr. for soft silk to 200 gr. for heavy, 
ply cotton. 


The Warp Stop commended by leading 
mills for effectiveness, endurance and long 
sustained reliability. 


cmoiinctm Rhode Island Warp Stop 
—CaTALOG—— Equipment Company 
Pawtucket,R. | Atlanta, Ga 

P. O. Box 811 P. O. Box 2063 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifica- 
tions of machines for trimming, 
seaming, overedging and ornament- 
ing all sorts of fabrics. 

Special machines for Flat-Butted- 
Seaming ends of piece goods, saving 
cloth and labor in subsequent pro- 
cessing. 

Let us show results on swatches of 
your own fabrics. 


MERROW ilies 


REG. TRADE MARK —CATALOG—— 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 





The prescrigtion for better knitting 
America’s oldest and largest maker of 
SPRING BEARD NEEDLES 


and other high grade knitting machine parts 


(Rdyersford Needle Works, Inc. 


OYERSFORD, PA. 


of Every Kind 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES 2.3270 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 
I. A. HALL & CO. Allentown Reed, Harness and 
PATERSON, N. J. Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 


Beck YARN Co. RAYON 


for KNITTING and 
FAST COLORS WEAVING 
FAST AND 
RELIABLE SERVICE 


200 Greene St., New York 


Regular Production, Standard Quality 
Uniformity in Finished Product 


Rayon E. W. DUTTON, Inc. 


a ste 25 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 
Cable Address: DUTINC,N. Y. 


Teler hone: Murray Hill 7566 
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Rayon and Silk 


eacli. It is understood that the fac- 
tory will be at Rygge and that a 
proluction of 150,000 kilos per annum 
is expected. 


ITALY 

A net loss of 15,908,681 lire has 
been declared by the Seta Artificiale 
Varedo, which compares with a profit 
of 1,572,434 lire in 1926. No divi- 
dend was paid in either period. The 
capital has been written down from 
100 million lire to 50 million lire and 
of shares raised 
again to 125 million lire. The In- 
dustrie Chimiche del Veneto has been 
absorbed and the company now con- 
trols five plants and is in its turn 
the controlling influence of the large 
Snia Company. 


by the issue new 





Rayon Maker Buys Manomet 
Mills Nos. 1 and 2 


New Bedford (Mass.) Rayon Co., 
a new corporation, reputed to be a sub- 
sidiary of the Delaware Rayon Co., New 
Castle, Del., has purchased mills No. 1 
and 2 of the Manomet Mills, New Bed- 
ford. It is understood the purchase in- 
cludes the 2 buildings, the power plant 
i No. 1 mill and the two-story machine 
building between the two mills, 
together with equipment. It is believed 
that the viscose process will be used. 


snop 





Thrown Silk Improves 


Lower Price Brings Some Buying 
Combination Yarns in Demand 
(he low prices generally quoted 
ughout the market held 

responsible for the improved demand 

noted. Nearly every dealer seemed to 


Was 


made some cheap buys of raw 
ind this they passed on to their 
ustomers. The latter in many cases 
permitted their to run 
ind even with the reduced produc- 
now in foree in 
needed silk. A 


georgette 


contracts 


most 
fair volume of 3 
sold and 
eap prices were heard. The market 
thd Crack in the 
ghborhood of $6.60 a pound, a level 


plants, 
thd 
very 


was some 


ice for 3 Was 
is made necessary by the low 
rices for finished silks. As far 
business concerned 
and 5 


as 
the 
thd 


was 


thd 


counts—4 


SUMMARY OF 
Saiyu Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 


Stocks are reported as 30,000 
the amount held by Syndicate. 

covering throughout the whole 
the decline. 
bales. 


consumption in America which 
est levels of the movement. 


and American account. 
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Yarns—Continued 


found a good business with many mills 
working on satins in place of the sheer 
crepes. A desire to avoid repeating 
last fall’s experience in rejections and 
allowances is making many manutfac- 
turers insist on Grands in their crepe 
yarns. 

(60 days basis) 3 


Japan Organzine, 2 thd. Grand XX in skeins. $6 45 
Japan Organzine, 2 thd. Crack XX in skeins 6 25 


Japan Tram, 3 & 4 thd. in skeins...... 5 50 
Japan Tram, 5 thd. on cones..... wa 5 45 
Japan Crepe, 2 thd, Grand XX on bobbins 6 65 
Japan Crepe, 3 thd. Sp. Crack on bobbins 6 25 
Japan Crepe, 4 thd. Crack on bobbins . 600 
Canton Crepe, 3 thd. 14/16 on bobbins... 5 25 
Tussah Tram, 2 end on cops............ . 265 





Raw Silk Weak 


Bullish Consumption Report Fol- 
lowed by Further Drop 

Prospects of a fairly heavy carry- 
over of old season silk at the end of 
June, with large 
crop for 1928-29, led to further weak- 
abroad last week. This weak- 
had its full reflection New | 
York prices, which declined to the 
point of the in 
instances. Much of the carry-over is 
understood to of low silk 
and the extreme bargains heard are 
probably based on the poor quality of 
the stocks. New silk 
offered freely in New York and con 
siderable for 


together another 


ness 
ness in 


lowest year some | 


be grade 


season Was 


buying shipment was 
noted. Manufacturers bought — for 
July-August shipment where they 


could pick up high grade 20/22s unde 
$4.75. Immediate business was fairly 
active, with mills in ot 
raw stock to keep running. 

Yellow silk was quoted abroad at a 
discount of 30 yen from white, which 


many need 


led to some very reasonable offers on | 
warp Grands reported | 
sold under $4.80 in 20/22 and 24/26. | 
The Canton market was very firm on | 
silk, which is. still but | 
weak on quantities for shipment. The 
latter could be obtained under $4.00 | 


sizes. were 


spot scarce 





without difficulty. Prices are as 
follows: 
y lays t 
Japan Filature, Grand XX 
Japan Filature, Sp Crack 
Japan Filature, Crack 
Japan Filature, XX 1.8 
Japan Filature, Best X 3/1 s 
Japan Filature, X 1 
(20 s selling at a di t 
Canton Filature, New Style 
inton Filat New Sty 
I a Filat 8 ' 
SILK CABLES 
1240 Yen 
473% 
$4.74 


Prices declined again in Yokohama last week and cables at 
the end of the period reported the market there as weak. 


bales which probably includes 
A considerable volume of short 
week did little more than stay 


Sales in the open market amounted to about 8,000 
bales with two or three days noting transactions of over 2,000 
Indications that the decline had not run its course could 
be seen in the action of the market following the report on 


showed an increase over April. 


The market closed 10 Yen higher this day, but immediately 
lost this gain and another 10 Yen which left prices at the low- 
Canton market was also weak 
and offers on a L/C basis under $4.00 a pound were heard. A 
small volume of sales in Canton was reported for European 
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ROBISON 
YARNS 


Ply and Single 
Natural and Converted 
IN ALL SIZES 


for 
ALL PURPOSES 


Combination Twists, 
Fast and Direct Color | 
Work. Specialists in 


| s 
“\Indanthrene Colors 7 


Samples and Color Cards on Request* 


Slr 
NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: 


20 West 22nd St. 





Up to Date 
Bobbins! 


Bring your bobbins up to 
date — put on Anderson 
metal shields —then note 
your savings. Keep pace 
with the Automatic Loom. 
Demand protected bob - 
bins. 


Note 


At left—An 
bobbin 

At right—A modern bob- 
bin guarded by 


unprotected 
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| Carbonizers and Neutralizers 
of 
7 | | Scoured Wools and Noils 
by the 


Dry Gas Process 


Produces a wool and noil of attractive feel, uniform color, 
less shrinkage and greater fibre value. 


Electric Under-Driven Type 


FLETCHER 
EXTRACTORS§ | GORDON and GORDON 


P. O. Box 41 Hazardville, Conn. 


The operator pre- 
fers them because of 
the ease with which 
they handle the 
work; the mill man- 
ager because 


NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP SOAP 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 


‘ANN AY Wootens ai Big 
| AN Wes 
. : Ning Ly 
Palm Oil RAY WAT 
NN 


Curd SOAP 
LET US SUPPLY YOU 


they 
show an unusually 
high return on the 
investment. 


—— See cAlso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——— CATALOG cs 
Olive SOAP 

Chips or Bars 


Soap Powder 


For Mill Floors 
Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 


Fretcner Works 


INCORPORATED 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FYLOCKS 


WOO W anno CO TTO NN 


FoR FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD, 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 


Trial Samples Supplied Gratis 


CLAREMONT Waste Meo, Co, derrw, CLAREMONT, NH. 


0000000000000900000000000000900009000000000900000000009009000003170 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 

Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbitt 
Metal, Small Tools, Machine 
Tools, etc. 

Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List—the ‘“‘key’’ to 
Immediate Steel. 


JosePH T. RYERSON & SON inc. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cinoinnati, Detroit. Cleveland, Buft- 
~ 


EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 

STE E L Scouring (WOOL 
AND of AND 

Carbonizing | \INOLLS 


Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature of our Business 


Philadelphia and Readin 





Railway Sidings 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Satis 
-WOOLS 


eee Patti ae 
Chicago 
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WOOL CARBONIZING 


Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 
Also Wool, Noils and Waste 
Sorted, Scoured and Carbonized 
GILET CARBONIZING CO., INC. 
James Gilet, Pres., Treas. and Mgr. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Experience of 30 Years in Verviers (Belgium) 
and in the U. S. A. t your service. 


Elliot SRA 
Cloth Folder BLEACHERIES. 
andMeasurer = 9xie.cra'sy 


ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon St. 
Worcester Mass. 





'||246 Summer Street 
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Textile 


Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons 

FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less te» 
ency to weaken fibres, saving of ti: 
and chemicals, 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained w 
economy of dyestuffs. d 
gumming of previously dyed and fr 
ished goods are easily and cheap 
performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth { 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer an. 
lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making « 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex 
pensive, and is devoid of celer ar 
easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing are produced which 
penetrate the cloth better, giving 
superior results in the handle and 
feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 
Further information gladly given. 

Jrite 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago Wool 
Company | 


SCOURED WOOL | 
Boston| 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 


1907-17 Mendell Street - 
140 S. Front Street - 


GENERAL FIBER CO. 


Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Chicago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


ReworkedWool,Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


roreicN WOOL  vomestic 
252 Summer Street: BOSTON 


M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders o 
WOOLEN RAGS 
anufacturers o 
REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


H. E. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Heddles & Reeds 


Prompt Deliveries 


116 Front St. New Bedford 
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Colored Knit Stocks 
Move More Freely 


Large Buying by Manufacturers 
Strengthens Colored Rag 
Market—Whites Firm 
BOSTON.—Recovered wool manu- 
facturers have been buying more 
freely of late, but in no reckless 
fashion, doing considerable shopping 
betore placing their orders, it is said. 
manufacturer has been in the 
market for colored knit stocks and has 
taken out approximately 
pounds of blue, black, brown, green, 
red and dark fancy knits. The green 
and brown were sorted free of heather 
and the price basis was around 13'%- 
14c. The black, mixed blue and mixed 
red knits sold around 15c; the dark 
fancy knits 6'c and the green and 
brown heather knit 7%c._ Fine light 
merino and light hoods moved a little 
more freely, the hoods touching 23¢ 
and the merino free of black 

white 16c. 

Advices from the Dewsbury market 
state that the United States continues 
to show interest in good rags and the 
fact that woolen manufacturing in 
America is moderately active is con- 
sidered a good omen for the export 
trade. The rag turn-over at the 
moment is small. Prices are firm as 
dealers cannot pick up any good cheap 
Sixty or more sorts have shown 
no change in price during the past 
two weeks. Foreign rags graded to 
shade continue to arrive. It is ques- 
tionable whether domestic graders can 
at any time compete with the results 
ot expert low-priced foreign labor 
costs in handling old materials. In 
imported materials British white knit, 
silver gray, rose and jazz clips are in 
demand and for export thibets, 
worsteds, coarse dark and fine dark 
merinos. 


(ne 


400,000 


and 


T y 
Tags. 


Some activity is developing in the 


lower grades of wastes, low-priced 
card wastes for felters and colored 


woolen threads for railroad journal 
packing. Good white stuffs are all 
strong but values are not advancing. 
The market seems to have reached its 
top for the present. In the Bradford 
market soft waste grading sos has 
risen 2c per pound to 48c which with 
duty and freight added would make a 
landed price at Boston of about 8oc. 
This price is approximately at par 
with Boston spot material. 

_ Demand for the darker colored rags 
in the substitute market seems coinci- 
dent with larger interest seen in 
colored mill wastes. Colored worsted 
thr ds are on a wide price range 
Irom 35¢ to 45c¢ and better for single 
threads. The color of the material 
has a lot to do with the price, the 
colors that can be stripped with ease 
briny in good prices. Fine colored 
lap is scarce at $1.00. 


Wool Manufacture Declines 


Wool Consumption in April at Low Point 
of Year and Smallest Since May, 1926 


Boston. 
HE situation re- 
mains very firm even though ~vool 
consumption and machine activity in 
April were at the low point for the 
year with nothing occurring in May 
to suggest any change tor the better. 
Woolens seem to be 
little, which may bring about an in 
creased use of substitutes rather than 
of virgin wool. 

Wool 
States for the month of 
clined 17%, falling f 
pounds in March to 38,854,000 pounds 
in April. The main loss for the 
month, outside carpet wools, 
were off 2,166,000 pounds, was in do 
mestic Consumption of for 
eign fine wool slight in 
crease and a larger gain was made in 
foreign 14 blood wool. New England 
utilized so% of the total 
poundage. 


raw material 


speeding up a 


consumption in the United 
April de 


trom 460,750,000 


which 


wools. 
show ed a 


grease 


Taking the average monthly con- 
sumption of 1926 as the base then the 
following table shows the 
indicating that while April consump 
tion well 1926 and 1927 


situation, 


was below 


indices, the average consumption of 
the first four months of 1928 was 
only slightly below 1927 and still 
above 1926: 
Wool Consumption Indices 

a 6 FS CA Reese See aw eee 100 
PSS S666 wba a ea Pete dhexe wins 108 
RG 66 SOC kn sre  mrern awe 106 
NOSE COR ook d siew nds wcneede case 92 


\nalyzing the generic types of wool 
used, the \pril showed a 
fall in consumption of 21% 


decline in 
for grease 
wools, or 12% tor pulled wools, and 
or 7% 101 hese 
that 


woolen manufacturing is holding up 


scoured wools 


figures on the face indicate 


better than worsted and seem con 
firmed by the fact that the con- 
sumption of pulled wool ot the cloth 
ing brand made a gain and that there 
was no relative loss in the consump- 
tion of scoured clothing wool. 
Manutacturing in the United States 
for the month of April, judged by 
statistics made a 
in activity of 2.3% 
3.9% 


year. 


machine available 


general decline 
as compared with March and 
with April last 


Broad cloth looms and carpet looms 


as compared 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
Fine delaine —d50 
Fine clothing —39 
\, blood 
% blood 
% blood 
California 

(Scoured Basis) 
Northern, 12 mo 
Southern, 12 mo............ 


Texas 
(Scoured Basis) 
2 mo 
8 mo 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 


Fine 
Fine 


A-Super 
B-Super 
C-Super 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 
Staple fine 1.17—1.22 
Ti, Wh Winco cnc ccscccccsckedee. On 
Fine & fine medium -1.12 
% blood .O7 .10 
% blood -9§ .02 
Mohair—Domestic 
combing 38—85 
Carding 55 —60 


SUBSTI 


Best 
Best 


Wool Waste 
Lan— 


Fine white my -1.30 
Wine Colored ..cccce “% -95 


Thread White Worsted— 


Thread Colored Worsted— 
Fine Two-ply 
1% blood, Two-ply 
& blood, Two-ply 
\% blood, Two-ply 

Card— 
Vine white ...cccccccces 
Medium white .......... 


-53— . 
-85— 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
Turkey Fair average 47 
Cape Firets.«.00.«: 


Foreign Cloth 
(In Bond) 


Scoured Basis— 
Canadian : 
Alberta F & F medium....1.10—1.12 
Cape: 
Super 12 months 
Super 10-12 months. 
Australian : 
70s 


64s 


1.08—1.10 
-.-1.02—1.05 


Grease Basis— 
Montevideo : 

58-60s 

56s 

50s 


Foreign Carpet 


(Grease Basis in Bond) 
China: Combing No. 1........ 25—26 
China Filling Fleece 
Szechuen ass't . 
Cordova 
Reotets Wie WhCR «oo cic ciccces 
East India: Kandahar 
Vican'r 
Joria 
Aleppo 


TUTES 


Old Woolen Rags 
(Graded for Mfrs.) 
Merinos— 
Coarse light 
Fine dark 
Fine light 
Serges— 


Light hoods 
Worsteds— 





showed a slight gain but all other 
machines were less active. Compar- 
ing the two big branches of the in- 
dustry, the decline was larger in 
worsteds, combs and ndles show- 





ing a loss of 5.79% while the woolen 


branch, as shown in cards and spindles 
was off 1.3 only. 


Comparing worsted manufacturing 
with the base year of 1926 equalling 
100 then manutacturing in this divis- 
ion in April 


60 while woolen 


an index figure of 
gave 
The following table 
and their 
percentage machine hour activity for 
April, March and April, 1927: 


gave 
manutacturing 
an index of I01 


shows the various machines 





April 

April March 1v27 

Wide looms...... 9 57.3 57.1 
Narrow looms rH.0 60.4 
Carpet looms.... a 68.3 66.9 
Woolen spindles 3 76.4 77.1 
Worsted spindles 7 60.0 62.5 
Wool cards. 5 19.2 78.1 
Wool combs...... 3.7 HOLS 77.3 
BVI 6. ein we ats 64.6 66.9 68.5 


Medium Wool Gains Strong 


Raw Materials Hold Strong Posi- 
tion —Demand Still Spotty 
BOSTON.—The chief interest on 
Summer Street is still seen in medium 
wools. The price tendency is upward 
Boston and in the tleece wool 
States. It 


both in 
cannot be 


said that any 
stable basis of values has yet been 
made. ‘Topmakers are buyers of 3xs 


blood wools and to a lesser degree of 
A little more interest is 
being shown in the clothing wools the 
Ohio clothing being quoted 41-42c¢ in 


14 bloods. 


the grease. Scoured wools are firmer 
and in a more active demand. 

High prices in the wool market are 
at this time supported by a strong 
foreign situation and also by limited 
spot both and 
domestic wools; but as against this the 
consumption of wool is on the down 


stocks of loreign 


grade and consumer resistance is seen 
strongly in the semi-manufactures of 
tops and yarns. Three-eighths blood 
wool is in very limited accumulation 
and has now moved up another cent 
per pound, the best Ohio being quoted 
in some places at 57c with 58c in 
prospect. The ™% blood is very firm 
at ssc with a rising tendency. Sum- 
mer Street seems to be better supplied 
with the finer wools and the highest 
price for delaine at this time is 50c. 
It is said that one or two of the 
foreign houses are becoming interested 
in domestic wools and one large house 


is reported as operating in 3<s blood 
grade. 

Exports of wool from Argentina 
for the season, October I, 1927, to 


May 31, amounted to 269,000 bales as 
compared with 281,000 bales similar 
period last year, a decline of 12,000 
bales. Exports to the United States 
from this country totalled 16,737 bales 
as compared with 22,700 bales fast 
Total Montevideo 
(Continued on page 90) 


season. exports 
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reat your warps to 
a better lubricant— 


SIZING HELP that makes your cotton warps smoother, 
more supple. A lubricant that keeps them running 
along more easily in the slasher . . . that keeps the yarn 


tI} strong, almost entirely free of breakage . . . and that does 
1e ; : 
this work economically. . . . 


“Watch 


esi There you have Victrolyn in a nutshell. Mix only a small 

eaving gare F : ; sk 
quantity of this modern lubricant with your sizing solu- 
tion — and you can depend on more satisfactory results. It 
penetrates deeper. It mixes with the size more evenly, more 
uniformly. Then, too, it contains no chloride of magnesia, 


ee " * parafline wax or other waxes that are apt to cause trouble 
OSSON & ANE in subsequent processes. . . . 


Let us send you a 10-gallon 
can for trial. Write us today. 


Works and Office: Atlantic, Mass. CONSOLIAED fexT 


Alizarine Assistant Turkey Red Oil Soluble Oils Monoline Oil 


Bleaching Oil Castor Soap Oil Soluble Grease f ) 
ai = ee 
Para Soap Oil Bleachers’ Bluings : 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles 


(REG US PAT OFF) 


? CoN | No Design Was Ever More 


™ iZ1 n gS And | Carefully Planned 
ry 1 ny 1 im, Nn 1 ngy | lor certain fabric effects, than are the 


with 


Textile Alkalles 
designed to produce definite results for the mill operator. 
hese special purpose alkalies are perfectly free rinsing and 
absolutely soluble ‘hey [ 


soluble. They perform the necessary work, thor- 
oughly protecting the tensile strength of the most delicate fibres. 
St reng th and &lasticity The reason for the ee appearance and texture of fabrics 
treated with these textile alkalies is the superior condition in 
Colors Haus Brighter which they leave the fibres 


Let us help you with 
any weaving probl em 


Haberland Mig 


Allwood - Passaic,N-J. CHE 





J.B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers, Wyandotte, Mich. 


30 Bay State Rd 
Bo ston Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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Club Wants Candi- 


Chemists 
dates for Scholarships 

The Scholarship Committee, Dr. F. 
G. Zinsser, chairman, of The Chem- 


ists’ Club, 52 East 41st Street, New 
York, desires to have applications 
irom properly qualified persons for 
the Hoffmann Scholarship and the 
Bloede Scholarship in Industrial 
Chemistry or Chemical Engineering. 

Applicants must, as a minimum 
qualification, have completed a satis- 
factory high school training involv- 
ing substantial work in elementary 
chemistry, physics and mathematics 
and present a certificate showing that 
they have passed the entrance exami- 
nation requirements of the College 
Entrance Examination Board or its 
equivalent. Preference will be given 
to young men who have supplemented 
these minimum qualifications with ad- 
ditional academic work, especially in 
subjects which will form a_ suitable 
ground work for the more advanced 
study of applied chemistry and chemi- 
cal engineering. 


Producing Alum in Georgia 
Plant 
Georgia-Louisiana  Corp., — East 
Point, Ga., has started the production 
of alum in its new and modern plant. 
[he company expects to serve munici- 
palities, textile mills, etc., in the 
southeastern States from this plant. In 
addition to manufacturing 17% alum, 
the Georgia-Louisiana Corp. will dis- 
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tribute a line of heavy chemicals to 
textile mills and other 
warehousing facilities having been 
provided at its East Point plant. Rob- 
ert S. Perry, prominent chemical en- 
gineer, is president of the Georgia- 
Louisiana Corp. “Gala” brand alum, 
produced in East Point, will be sold 
direct to consumers under the direc- 
tion of F. J. MacMullen, sales man- 
ager. H. M. Thompson will have 
charge of sales of heavy chemicals on 
jobbing basis. 


industries, 


E. E. Routh Becomes Mathie- 
son’s Manager of Sales 

The Mathieson Alkali Works an- 
nounces the appointment of E. E. 
Routh as manager of sales, following 
the resignation of John W. Boyer, 
who had occupied that position for the 
last six years, 

Mr. Routh has 
the Mathieson 
vears, with the exception of four years 
in college, having started in as office 
boy at Saltville plant at the age of 
11. For the last eight years he has 
held the important post of southern 
sales manager, with headquarters at 
Charlotte, N. C. Effective at once, he 
will now be transferred to the execu- 


been a member of 


organization for 30 


tive offices of the company in New 
York City. 
The company also announces the 


appointment of Fred O. Tilson, who 
has been representing the company in 


the Southwest, as southern district 
sales manager, with offices at Char- 
lotte. 


Philipp Moll Joins R. & H. as 
Assistant Sales Manager 
Effective June 1, Philipp Moll, 
formerly manager of C. H. 
Boehringer Sohn, Hamburg and Nie- 
der-Ingelheim on and more 
recently vice-president and sales man 


sales 
Rhine, 
ager of Dissosway Chemical Co., be- 


Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co. as assistant 


came associated with the 


to manager of sales. 


Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd.. of Britain 
Capital 

MANCHESTER, Enc.—The capital of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., is 


to be £10,000,000 to 


Increases 


increased by 
£75,000,000 by the creation of 20,000,- 
10/- each. It is ex- 
plained that the continuous expansion 
of business will involve large expend- 
iture of capital account during the 
next twelve months, and at the forth- 
the 
communicate to the 
Board’s intentions 


ooo shares of 


Chairman will 
shareholders the 
in regard to the 
issue of the remaining unissued part 
of the present authorized capital of 
£65,000,000. The further increase in 
capital does not 


coming meeting 


authorized fore- 


shadow an immediate issue of any 
substantial part of same. 
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Two New Vat Colors 
nounced by du Pont 
The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. is placing 
on the market a new vat color, under 
Violet R 
The announcement states: 


the name of Sulfanthrene 


Paste 

“It is a reddish violet of excellent 
fastness and good working qualities, 
and can be dyed on all forms of cot- 
either rawstock, pieces 


ton, yarn or 


and may be used in circulating ma- 
chines. 
will be for dress 


that must stand 


“Its chief use 
goods, shirtings, Ste. 
hard wear and repeated washing. 
“It is recommended for use on both 
whenever a high de- 


silk and rayon, 


gree of fastness is desired 
“Because of its easy working quali- 
freedom from grit, it is 


ties and its 


offered as a color which will find ex 
tensive use in the printing trade.” 
*K * * 


The Dyestuffs Department of FE. [. 
Nemours & Co. 1s 
the 
Sulfanthrene Pink FB paste, 


du Pont de also 


putting on market under the 
name of 
a new vat color which 
brilliant The 


scribes this product as follows: 


vields clear, 


pinks. company de- 

“Sulfanthrene Pink FB Paste is ex- 
tremely fast to acids, alkalies, wash- 
ing, perspiration, chlorine and perox- 


ide bleach, and cross-dyeing. It also 






















































Miscellaneous Chemicals Alkalies 

Aluminum Sulp. com.. 140 — 1 60 Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 3% 
ROR. DROS os vt0css 200 — 2 05 Borax, Crys. bbls.... 4 — 5 

Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 3u%4—.... Potash, carbonate, 80— 

Potash, Lump ..... 2%— 3% ee re 514 — 6% 
Ammoniac, Sal. white Caustic, 88-92%... 7k- 7% 
ee ee 4%— 5 Soda Ash, 58% light.. 1 37 — 2 44 
Bleach powder, per Contract, 100 Ib.... 132 — 1 55 
100 Ib. works...... 200 — 2 60 Bicarb, per 100 lbs. 190 — 2 25 

Bime Btone .. os. ee 5%— a Caustic, 76% per 

Calcium Arsenate .... 6%— 7 OEE 65 eddie 415 — 4 30 

Chlorine, Liq. Cylinders 5%4— 9 Content. 100 i... $80 —. 1... 
are 38%— 3% Oke LO Wises esos 909 — 1 00 

Saree, a atadn 13 00 —18 00 

Cream of Tartar..... 27 — 28 y res 3g Q ins 

Epsom Salts, 100 Ib.. 175 — 1 90 ea Natural Dyes and Tannins uit 

Formaldehyde Spot .. ay seoneed gi Fustic: Crystals ..... is — 2 

Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 7 on 3 ae Liquid, 51 deg..... s — 10 

Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 15 — 15% Gambier, liquid ..... a ae 
SRY) s20.8 ees rp Sea 16%— 17 Hematine, crystals .. 14 — 18 
Yellow Crude ..... 144%,— 15 Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. a = 20 

Hydrosulphite Cone... oS 25 Indigo—Madras ..... 130 — 

Lead—Brown acetate. 12 — 121%, Logwood Extract, lq. a st 
White (crystals) ... i <5. 4g" OL deg. ....+-.- PS 8% 

Lime, acetate, 100 lb. 350 —.... Crystals ... sc ecees 14 - 18 

Potassium—Bichromate 8\%— 9 Osage Orange, Extract, zs 
Chlorate crystals... 814— 9 51 deg. ........ = _ wM% 
Permangan, tech... 14% 16 Quercitron extract, 51 ‘ 

Sodium acetate ..... 514— A , deg. S90 9 6 ose e004 a 6 
Bichromate ....... ig = 7y, Sumae, Ext. dom., ref., _ . 
Bisulphite, 35%.... 150 —41 75 i 51 deg. ee 514— 61% 
DMT ano oo 8% Extract, stainless a 10 — 11 
Phosphate ........ oy 4 Tannie Acid, tech.... 35 — 40 
Prussiate, yellow... 114%4— 12 er 
Sulphide, 60° fused 3144— 3% Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 

30% erystals .. 25g . : a6 2 

Tartar emetic, tech. _. Alpha Napthylamine. . 32 Cr 3 

Tin—Crystals ....... Aniline Oil ..... a — — gon 
Lic ride. 50 va Salt ......-seeeees 2 - 20 
aa: "12 Beta, Naphithot” "sub. 

Zine Dus REA oe bo - 60 

Cg ee ee ee 11 Woukninal co. D9 24 
* Dimethylaniline ..... 30 — 32 
Acids Metaphenylene Dia- 

Acetic, 28% per 100 MNGi miata ere $5: ce S4 
REESE RIE 3 37%4— 3 62% Paranitraniline ...... 52 — 53 

Citrie crystals: ....+. 46 — 47 

Fermic, 90% ........ a — 12 Oils and Soaps 

ere 5 — 6% 

Muriatie, 18 deg. per Castor Oil, No. 3.... 1i3 — 14% 
100 Ib. in tank cars 100 — Olive Oil, denatured, 

Nitric, 36@42 deg. per a Re ey oo Se ee 
RO Ws sac cans was 5 00 — 6 75 ME Gia o ie ace 10%4— .... 
STUNNER rata a aah elec aicd 1i — 12% Red Oj], ib.......... 9 — 10% 

Sulphurie, 66 deg. per Stearic Acid double 
ton in tank cars... 15 50 —.... ee Me 12 — 12% 

POTORIIG ao icig caves 38 — 39 Turkey Red Oil, 50%. 9 11 








Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Albumen, blood do- 


MONE ok dives HESS 43 U 
Dextrine-Potato ...... § - 9 
Corn, bags 100 lb.. 4 82 — 5 02 
Gum, British, 100 Ib. 5 07 5 2T 
Sago flour ..... seta fa 4% Ae 
Starch, corn, 100 lb... 4 02 4 22 
EE eee 6 61 
RRO oc cardia aainww ss 9 10 
WE hdres mn cmaees 6%— 10 
Tapioca flour «..s... 3! 5M 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid) ‘ 28 - HY 
Black Columbia FF. 50 60 
INO Bb aces x69. 6 0 24 — 32 
Blue Sky, ordinary. 15 90 
eR Ee NEE ns eee 170 — 2 50 
Pee: OA wives 2 Oe wha 
Blue Sky, FF...... 60 1 20 
Blue, Fast RL... 1 90 
Blue, Solamine .... 2 00 ts 
Benzo Azurine . ; 90 80 
ot a ee 40 - 60 
Brown, M on 6s 70 90 
Brown, Congo G.. 8h 
Brown, Congo R... 80 et 
ee 60 90 
Green, -G. <.s a 65 - 90 
Orange, Congo . ; 60 
Orange, Fast S. - 1 80 ees 
Red, Fast F.. SO 90 
Red, Congo 40) 50 
Benzo Purpurine, 4 
Re bark eerie +0) 60 
Benzo Purpurine, 10 
i. cas wawenes 1 25 1 50 
Searlet, 4 BA 1 50 
Searlet, 4 BS...... 1 45 
Searlet, 8 BS... ‘ L 2o 
Searlet, Diamine B.. 1 65 =i 
Weenee. Nel wees ; 1 10 1 20 
Yellow chrysophenine 50 1 50 
Yellow, Stillbene .. v0 - 95 
Developing Colors 
Black, BH a 40 60 
Black Zambesi ; ; - 90 
Bordeaux, Dev .. 200 - 
Orange, developed... 2 50 - 
Primuline : Sayan i OO J 26 
Red, Dev. 7 BL.... 250 —.. 
Scarlet, Dev. ...... 250 - 





Sulphur Colors 
OG: cate eeeees 20 ; 
Blue, cadet 90 a) 
Blue, Navy no 60 
Brown 37 —_ 6o 
Green ee ere” SD 1 50 
Green, olive 25 no 
WOE is a5 dtd mae 45 1 40 


sasic Colors 





Po eee 90 — 1 30 
Bismark Brown.... 50 60 
Chrysoidine ...... 40 65 
Fuschine erystals.. 1 50 1 75 
Malachite green ... 135 —. 
Methylene blue .... 1 00 1 40 
Methyl violet ..... 90 1 15 
Rhodamine B, excone 5 00 6 00 
RO 1 45 1 60 
Victoria Blue B.... $10 - 

Acid Colors 
Naphthol blue blk. 47 — 60 
Napthlamine black, 

4 B. a a acwie as 5 — nD 
Alizarine saphirol.. 2 35 — 4 00 
Alkali blue ...... 3 2 - , 5O 
Indigotine .. ecesaa 80 - 1 30 
Induline (water sol- 

EG pa cin Hore ve 75 80 
Soluble Blue ..... 3 00 3°35 
Sulphoneyanine .... 1 00 
Sulphone Blue R 60 95 
Patent Blue A.... 2 50 - aces 
Rescorein brown .. SO 90 
Guinea green ...... 1 00 2 20 
Wool green S ..... S84 1 70 
io”) eee 27 
Orange GG crys... 60 - ‘ 
Acid Fuchsine .... 80 90 
Azo eosine G ..... 6 — 82 
Crocein scarlet .... L 15 1 90 
Bast G00 . Bsuxieaas 50 — 65 
Azo yellow .... ; 1.35 1 40 
F. Light Yellow, 2 

Ge. euniee ation 1 40 
F. Light Yellow, 3 

G. eal tse elk a 1 50 
Naphthol, yellow 1 35 1 40 

Chrome Colors 
Aliz, Black B..... 1 80 
Diamond Black PV. 70 
Chrome Blue Black. 45 - ; 
Chrome Brown .... 60 - 1 80 
Chrome Green .... T5 1 50 
Chrome Yellow .... 45 - 110 


Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% paste 145 — 17 









Ready June 11-1928 Issue 


Official American Textile Directory 
The “Green Book”’ 


All orders will be filled as fast as books are 


received from the bindery 


























The Standard Reference Authority of the 
Textile Industry—Since 1870 


Bracpon, Lorp & NacLe Co. 
334 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find $ for which please send prepaid 
OrrictAL AMERICAN TEXTILE Drrectory as checked below: 


(_] Travelers’ Edition $2 "] Office Edition $s 
Flexible covers « Stiff covers, thumb indexed é. 


] Special Combination Subscription to $6 
TEXTILE Wortp with Travelers’ Edition 
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Lists over 20,000 concerns. It is completely revised 
annually with reports on new mills and changes in estab- 
lished firms. This directory is a complete index to the 
textile industry. 


What the Directory Contains 


Part I—Complete Directory of Mills. 

Includes Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute mills in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, together with Dyeing and Finish- 
ing Plants, Bleacheries and Print Works. Details are given with each 
mill as to names of officials, character of goods manufactured, ma- 
chinery equipment, power used, whether equipped with a dye house 
or finishing plant, name of selling agent or if mills sell direct, also 
name of buyer and in most cases what they buy. List of investment 
and Mill Securities Houses handiing mill Stocks and Bonds. 


II—Raw Material Section. 


Complete lists of Dealers and Brokers in Wool, Cotton, Waste, 
Shoddies, Silk, Flocks and Rags. 


Il1I—Yarn Trade Index. 


Classified lists of manufacturers of all kinds of yarns with sizes of 
yarn spun and form in which put up. Also contains lists of Yarn 
Dealers and Commission merchants with kinds of yarn handled. 


I1V—Commission and Dyeing Section. 


Lists and classifies the various mills doing dyeing, bleaching, finish- 
ing, printing, mercerizing and other classes of commission work. 


V—Classified Lists of Cloth Manufacturers. 


Classified according to kind of goods manufactured. 


Vi—Selling Agents. 


Selling Agents, Converters, Dry Goods Commission Houses, Export 
Houses and Cotton Goods Brokers with kind of goods handled. 


DON’T USE AN OLD DIRECTORY 


Published by 
Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co. 
334 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


shows a good resistance to boiling 
soap ind soda ash. 

Sulfanthrene Pink FB Paste is 
yery soluble and dyes very evenly 
and is consequently a most satisfac- 
tory dyestuff for use in all types of 
being equally suitable for 
yse in the Franklin, the padder or the 


machines, 


“On both rayon and pure silk, Sul- 
fanthrene Pink FB Paste gives yel- 
lowish pinks and it will be extensively 
used on these fibers, not only because 
the small quantity of caustic required 
makes it suitable for application, but 
also because of the excellent general 
fastness which it possesses. 

“One of the large uses anticipated 
for this dye is for printing, as it 
works exceedingly well and is grit 
free and extremely finely ground. 

“Whether printed or dyed, Sulfan- 
threne Pink FB Paste is a very satis- 
factory color whenever very good 
general fastness and easy working are 
lesired.” 


“Salesman’s Manual” Issued by 
Widder Bros. 


A “salesman’s manual,” containing 
in a concise form much specific in- 
formation about their own fabrics, and 
valuable general information about the 
construction of silk fabrics, is being 
provided for their sales representa- 
tives throughout the country by Wid- 
der Bros. 

The manual has been prepared with 
much care, and such technical data as 
s included is presented in such a way 
that anyone reading it can readily 
understand it. 

\side from price lists and descrip- 
tive matter covering the Widder 
fabrics for which swatch pages are 
provided, an interesting expose of 
heapening fabric construction meth- 
‘ls is given, so that the salesman is 
lortified against competitive price 


rguments. 


Business News 





Property of National Knitting 
Machine Co. Sold at Auction 


ST N. Y.—An auction 
the real estate, machinery and 
property of the National 
Machine Co. was conducted 
under direction of E. H. 
trustee in bankruptcy. The 
teal estate consisting of factory build- 
ing and land, was bid in by Bronner & 
Ward of Little Falls at $5,000 for the 
County Trust Co., which 
iolds a mortgage on the property. The 
achinery was offered in bulk with Mr. 
Monsheimer, New York mill equipment 


lealer, as the high bidder at $2,000. 
Later the 


wer. 


JOHNSVILLE, 


sie I 





ist week 


Aingsbury, 


Herk ner 


real estate and machinery 
ffered together, the high bid being 
made by the Herkimer County Trust 
Lo. at $8,350. Sale of the patterns and 
Parts was held with Walter S. Becker, 
Little Falls, high bidder at $750. All 
‘te machinery and personal property 


were then offered in bulk with Mr. 
Monsheimer as high bidder at $2,700. 
It is expected confirmation will be 
effected at a meeting scheduled at 
Canajoharie on June 9. 





Joseph Sykes Bros. Incorporates 
American Company 


Joseph Sykes Bros. of Huddersfield, 
Eng., makers of card clothing and other 
similar products, announce that a corpo- 
ration has been formed under the name 
of Joseph Sykes Bros (American), Inc., 
for the purpose of selling their products 
in the United States. 

By mutual arrangement their agree- 
ment with Messrs. Leigh & Butler, their 
agents in the United States, will expire 
June 30. 

The American company will have its 
offices at 137 Federal St., Boston, Mass., 
and will continue the repair plants at 
New Bedford, Mass., Charlotte, N. C. 
and Atlanta, Ga. The Charlotte and 
Atlanta repair plants will be carried on 
as formerly under the personal super- 
vision of their southern agent, W. B. 
Pratt. 


Frederick Osann Co.. 
Larger Quarters 


Frederick Osann Co., announces the 
removal of their offices, show rooms and 
service department to 1222 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, the former location no 
longer being large enough to meet trade 
demands for their sewing machines. 
Frederick Osann Co., Union Button 
Sewing Machine Co., and the Standard 
Sewing Machine Co., are now under one 
control and management. The Phila- 
delphia-Southern office of the firm now 
covers 13 States with direct representa- 
tion throughout the territory. 


Moves to 


Boiler Companies Consolidate 


On June 1, the Walsh & Weidner 
Boiler Co., and Casey-Hedges Co., both 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., were consolidated 
under the name of The Hedges-Walsh- 
Weidner Co., with M. M. Hedges of 
Chattanooga as president. The consoli- 
dated companies will continue to pro- 
duce their present lines which include 
steam boilers of several types, steel plate 
construction, etc. Sales representatives 
of The Hedges-Welsh-Weidner Co., are 
located in 17 cities of the United States 
as well as in Havana, Mexico City, 
Honolulu and San Juan. 


Manufacturers’ Machine Co. 
Make a Foreign Connection 


The Manufacturers Machine Co. of 
North Andover, Mass., manufacturers of 
the Sjostrom cloth cooling and condi- 
tioning machines, which have been in 
successful operation in many mills of this 
country, have recently concluded an ar- 
rangement with the Mather & Platt, 
Ltd., Park Works, Manchester, England, 
for the manufacture and sale of these 
machines abroad. 





Container Corp. Buys Gair 
Plant 
An agreement has been made by 


which the Container Corp. of America 
will acquire the western board mill prop- 
erties of Robert Gair & Co. known as 
the Chicago Coated Board plant, increas- 
ing the Container corporation’s daily 
tonnage of box board to 1,200 tons. 
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HE textile industry’s 

confidence in the uni- 
form high quality of the 
General Chemical Company 
product is a natural one. In 
40 years we have supplied 
thousands of tons. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


40 Rector Str., NewYork 


Cable Address. Lycurgus, N.Y. 
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ROLLER CALF 


A Purely Vegetable Tanned 
Product for the Textile Trade 


bringing out the many natural quali- 
ties that tend to make Calf Skin the 
Ideal Roll cover. 


Superior in texture and finish. 
Long wear and satisfaction assured. 


We have had over 60 years’ experi- 
ence in tanning fine leathers. 


Rh. NEUMANN & CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representatives for the South 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 


101 Augusta St. -- Greenville, S. C. 


NOUVELLE SOCIETE DE CONSTRUCTION 
Formerly, Nl) SCHLUMBERGER & 


GUEBWILLER, FRANCE 
Established in 1808 


Specialists in the 
manufacture of 


COMBING, DRAWING & 
SPINNING MACHINES 


for Cotton, Worsted 
and Silk Waste 


FRENCH SYSTEM 


June 9, 19. 


Wool—Continued 


(Continued from page 85) 


this season were 130,000 bales as com- 
pared with 121,000 bales last season, 
a gain of 9,000 bales. Exports to the 
United States showed a decline from 
15,800 bales last season to 7,360 bales 
this season. 


Boston Wool Receipts 
Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended June 2, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agriculture Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows: 
Week 
Ended 
June 2 1928 


7, 804,000 7, 182, 0 
1,690, 000 66, 883, 000 


i 9,494,000 118, 065, 000 129,527, 00 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


on 1,690,000 60, 883, 04 7, 227, 008 


2,176,000 


iladelphia 
York 570, 00 


Wool Trade Notes 

BOSTON.—IF. Nathaniel Perkins, 
dealer in foreign and domestic wools 
and who for a number of vears has 
been the secretarv-treasurer of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association. has 
prepared a very interesting advertis- 
ing booklet which he is sending to his 
many friends and business clients. In 
addition to valuable statistics therein 
contained there are samples of New 
Zealand, Australian, Ohio and Texas 
wools also samples of worsted and 
woolen cloth. 

Francis Willey & Co., Inc., the in- 
ternationally known wool and top 
house have further enlarged their 
premises at 298-300 Summer St., in 
order to provide larger accommoda- 
tion for their scoured wool depart- 
ment. 

The Boston Wool Trade Glee Club 
known as the “Woolverines” gave an- 
other broadcast over the WNAC radio 
station Wednesday evening of this 
week. They are also slated to appear 
at the annual outing of the Tam-O- 
Shanter Club, a meeting of textile 
men, to be held in Poland Springs, 
Me., Saturday, June 16. 


Phila. Market Quiet 


Absence of Large Stocks Prevents 
Prices from Sagging 
PHILADELPHIA. 


stocks in dealers’ hands most import- 


\bsence of large 


ant factor in keeping prices firm and 
advancing them in medium grades of 
weeks. 
Demand from spinners and manufac- 
turers is not active and 


grease wools during recent 


a majority 
in the trade express the opinion quo- 
tations would have sagged during this 
time if dealers had been burdened 
with large supplies. Territory deal- 
ers state they have little to offer manu- 
facturers at present as bulk of wools 
that have arrived to date have been 
delivered to spinners and manufac- 
turers on contracts that were placed 
weeks or months ago. In regard to 
new fleece wools, supplies in the local 


market are small as yet and while 
nominal quotation is 55¢ for 
quarters many dealers feel suffi 
has not been sold to make a det 
market price. 

Country Less Active 

Reports form the Middle West 
dicate that while prices there 
strong and not appreciably 
there is a_ less. active des 
from eastern dealers and from 
ting yarn spinners who _ heret 
have been paying top prices to g1 
ers. Sales in the country have 
made during the week in smaller 
ume than during recent weeks 
prices paid have been no highe1 
in several instances growers 
been willing to shade their for 
ideas slightly. 

Woolen wools are quiet with 
exception of a continued fair den 
for B grades and an active call 
fine and half blood noils. There 
few lots of first class B super w 
in this market and remaining lots 
priced at $1.05 to $1.10 for the he 
sales to manufacturers being report 
from $1.05 to $1.07 this week. Ot! 
pulled and scoured 
quiet, more so than has been not 
during recent weeks, notwithstandi: 
the fact dealers state many mills 
running at a fair rate and consumi 
wools. 

Lambs Slow This Year 

Prices of medium grades of pulled 
wools are firm but finer grades are 
not quite as steady as last week, there 
being reports a 


grades of 


dealer here and 
there has been willing to shade quota- 
tions on these wools which have not 
been easy to move. Generally the 
market is steady because of absence 
of large supplies and the trade does 
not anticipate any decided weakness 
in the near future for this reason. 
When bargains are offered many deal- 
ers are anxious to replenish stocks at 
prices almost as high as were noted 
in recent sales to mills. New B 
lambs are slow in caming into the 
market, sales to dealers so far being 
only ones reported. Dealers have 
bought first lots of choice lambs at 
g8c to $1.00 and they believe trading 
in these wools with mills will start 
around the $1.00 mark or 
higher. 

Fine and half blood noils are higher 
than last week on good demand from 
mills and also because of lack of large 
supplies of these grades. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable as other noils are 
slow and prices inclined to become 
easier, it being difficult to secure 1 
ket quotations for crossbred 
quarter blood noils at this time. 
noils are quoted at $1.05, with a | 
volume reported sold around the 
lar mark; half blood is quoted 
goc to osc: 


slightly 


three-eighths from 68 
75c and crossbred from 60c t 
Carpet slow, the 
awaiting Liverpool East India 
tions which will be held June 12 
watching developments of the r 


wools are 


lowering of prices by several 
facturers. 
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Financial Markets 
(Continued from page 64) 


orty-five cents on the dollar, all with 
modern buildings and machinery, and 
management experienced in the fine 
products. We therefore recommend 
the stockholders to vote in favor of 
immediate liquidation.” 

Majority Report of Directors 

he recommendations of Treasurer 
Inches in his special report to stock- 
holders is in large part as follows: 

You have a_ valuable property 
situated at Lewiston, Maine. The mill 
is in excellent financial condition and 
is operating in a State whose laws are 
s advantageous as any in the North, 
with a fifty-four hour law, with cheap 
power, and good labor condi- 
tions. Unfortunately the general con- 
dition of the textile industry, par- 
ticularly on products this mill is 

ipped to make, which are carded 
fabrics, is so demoralized, 
principally by overproduction and 
goods made cheaper in other sections 
of the country, that your mill has been 
unable to make a profit for several 
years, and your treasurer feels 
strongly that the stockholders should 
be consulted with regard to the future 
acti\ a of your corporation. 

» treasurer believes that if your 

mill is to be successful, a considerable 


water 


coarse 


sum of money should be spent on new 

chinery to make finer combed yarn 
iabrics and probably make further use 
of rayon. This could not be accom- 
plished at once, but could be done 
gradually, and, in the course of several 
years, fine combed yarn fabrics could 
be the chief product; and these goods 
should prove profitable in view of the 
factors favorable to our particular 
It would cost approximately 
$100,000 to equip one-quarter of the 
mill to make such finer products and 
approximately $500,000 to eventually 
complete the whole mill. 

“An investigation of various possi- 
bilities in the South for the 256 bag 
looms leads us to believe that a con- 
servative figure for the cost of pur- 
chasing an adequate plant, together 
with the cost of moving the looms 
and other necessary equipment would 
not exceed $100,000. This investiga- 
tion indicates that such a unit should 
be profitable. The treasurer definitely 
recommends both these steps. 

(he directors and the treasurer be- 
lieve that the other side of the situa- 
1on should be presented to the stock- 

lders. The mill, if liquidated 
promptly, might return to the stock- 
lders in the neighborhood of $74 per 
share and perhaps more, if they were 
lortunate in finding a customer for the 
real estate and buildings, attached to 

ch are valuable water rights. Your 
is valuable as a going concern, 
if sold piecemeal, the above esti- 

te might be considerably reduced. 

\s stated above, the treasurer be- 

Ss, in spite of the discouraging con- 

m of the textile industry at present 

during the last few years, that 

is a future for the mill, situated 

his one is, provided it can be put 
fine combed yarn fabrics, but at 

the same time, 


location. 


your directors believe 
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that the decision to spend substantial 
sums on the plant or to liquidate must 
be made by the stockholders. 

“At the meeting there will be a gen- 
eral discussion of this situation. The 
treasurer will recommend that approxi- 
mately $200,000 be borrowed at once 
and expended in refitting about one- 
quarter of the mill for fine combed 
fabrics and in securing and equipping 
a Southern Unit for the bag business. 

“If such a program is approved and 
the results of operation prove success- 
ful, the treasurer would expect, in the 
course of several years, to request the 
stockholders to authorize the comple- 
tion of this program, which might in- 
volve permanently financing its cost.” 

Ludlow Trust Arrangement 

Trustees of the Ludlow ( Mass.) 
Mfg. Associates have called a meeting 
of stockholders to be held at the treas- 
urer’s office in Boston June 15 to 
ratify the proposed amendment to the 
present declaration of trust, under 
which the company has operated since 
January 20, 1914, by which the trust 
will be given much broader powers. 
The new trust will run until January 
I, 1970, unless sooner terminated, will 
allow an increase in the number of 
shares from 140,000 to 250,000, and 
will allow the manufacture of flax, 
hemp, jute, cotton, wool, silk, and other 
fibers, and the manufacture of paper, 
carpets or machinery. 
stockholders, Treasurer 
Nichols says in part: 


In the notice to 
Malcolm B. 


“Owing to the increased size and di- 
versity of the business interests of the 
associates your trustees have felt for 
some time that the present declaration 
of trust was no longer best adapted to 
the needs of your business and they 
believe that under the proposed form 
they can conduct your affairs to better 
advantage. The amended declaration 
of trust contains many changes in 
form. They are all recommended with 
the above reasons in mind and with 
the hope that they will meet with ap 
proval of the necessary two-thirds of 
the shareholders.” 

Financial Notes 

The Industrial Rayon Corp., 
ing a plant in Cleveland, O., and being 
a Delaware corporation, has filed with 
the secretary of the latter State an 
amendment to its charter increasing 
capitalization from 600,000 
one million shares of no par value 

Resumption of the trial of the 
$4,000,000 suit of minority  stock- 
holders of the Hamilton Mfg. Co., 
Lowell, Mass., against certain di- 
rectors, to hold them liable for losses 
sustained by the company, has been 
put over until June 11, 
be held before Judge 
equity merit session of the 
County Superior Court, 


operat 


shares to 


when it will 
Burns in the 
Suffolk 
Mass. 


Boston, 





Grant Yarn Co., Fitchburg, 
is understood that Mill Properties, Inc., 
Boston, Mass., which recently took over 
all of the real estate and machinery of 
the Grant Yarn Co., has no definite plans 
either for the operation of the mill or 
the disposal of the property. Mill Prop- 
erties, Inc., was organized by creditors 
of the Gran? Yarn Co. for the purpose 
of taking over this property and liquidat- 
ing their indebtedness. 
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CO MC 


UNITED WOOL DYEING 
Ce TIN UTC COU Rg 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 


PAS SAIC ; NJ Tel. Passaic 


6660 - 6661 





Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 





Enterprise Garnetting Company 
Custom Picking and Garnetting 


Specialty of fine worsted threads and clips. Our work fully guaranteed. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Telephone Woonsocket 2573 





Established 1918 





COT TON DYE R 


of age, American 
piece goods 


Position wanted by man 29 yrs 
married Worked on all cotton 
rayon ae e and mixed cotton and rayon 
th all makes dyeing machinery. 


Situations Wanted 





Text ile World, Boston, Mass 
Manufacturers who are in need of super- — — — 


intendents or overseers for any department OVERSEER — SP INNING Position 
of mill work may learn of suitable men as gts of age, American, single 
upon application by mail or telephone to , . \, 





wanted by 
Worked on 
ving and carpet yarns, silk mixes, 





i baal - merinos, shoddy and noils from 1 to 7 run Fa 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 miliar with D&F, J&B, Smith & Furbush. Good 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. recommendations 


a es sien = aa Oo B 1084, 
COST ACCOUNTANT On OFFICE 


Position wanted by man 50 yrs. of 


Textile World, Boston, Mass 
MANAG ER eee Lae [— a a vee 
English, OVERSEER WEAVING IN WLN OR WST 










married Can furnish first class ‘endations. MILL Position wanted by man 55 yrs.° of age, 
O. B. 243, Textile World, Boston, Mass American, married Worked on fancy worsteds and 
— Rill . - woolens, overcoatings, pe. dye serges Familiar with 
ST PT. KNITTED OUTERWEAR MILL. Position C&K looms. Good recommendati 
wanted by man 34 yrs. of age, American, married O. B. 1061, Textile World, ik )ston, Mass. 





Worked on sweaters, bathing suits and general line -——— 
of outwear. Familiar with lLIeighton, S. & W., 
lamb, Nye & Tred ck, Brinton, S & H and Muse Position wanted by man 24 yrs. of age, Swedish, 
machines Good rece nmendati ms single. Worked on pe. dyes, tops, win. & wst. yarns 
O. B. 426, Text ile World, Boston, Mass Familiar with Franklin process, Fredericks and Klau- 

ieninioniaahia der-Weldon machines. Good recommendations. 

SUPT. OF WEA\ ING OVE RSE ER OR FOREMAN O. B. 1197, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
LOOM FIXER IN CORSET MILL Position 
wanted by man 50 yrs. of age, Scotch, married 


SECOND HAND IN WLN. OR WST. DYEHOU SE 











OVERSEER DRAWING OR SPINNING IN WST. 


Worked on Brussell and Wilton carpets, also some MILL Position wanted by man 38 yrs. of age. 
experience in jacquard axminster carpets. Familiar Italian (Am. citz.), single. Worked on worsted and 
with Brussell and Wilton carpet looms Good ref- mohair. Familiar with Saco-Lowell and Prince 
erences. Smith machines. Good recommendations 

O. B. 440, Textile World, Boston, Mass O. B. 1216, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
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What’s Available ? 


If you are in the market for a mill 
unit, your first thought is—what’s 


available? 


textile plants in 
country. 


Our Department of 
Mill Properties 
give you a very complete 
This Department 
the purchase and 


is equipped to 
survey. 

acts as agent for 
sale of complete 
any part of the 


We have a comprehensive file of 
complete mill units. Conferences 


may be 
venience. 


BRAGDON, 


Dept. 
334 Fourth 


Men Wanted 


LORD & 
of Mill Properties 
Ave., New York 


arranged to suit your con- 


NAGLE CO. 


| Men Wanted | 


WANTED 


A thoroughly capable machine 
fixer on 40 Reading 42 gauge full 
fashioned footers and leggers by 
an established southern full fas- 


hioned mill. 


Address Adv. 376, Textile World, 


334 Fourth Ave., 


A position is open for a young 
man who can design men’s wear 
woolen suiting and topcoatings 
of the better grades. Any ap- 
plicant must have had some ex- 
perience in mills successful in 
these lines and also a fair knowl- 
edge of the manufacture of these 
fabrics. Answers received will be 
kept in strict confidence and re- 
turned to writers. 


Address Adv. 373, 
334 Fourth Ave., 


Textile World, 
New York. 


New York. 


RAYON SALESMEN 


Two rayon yarn salesmen 
wanted; one for Pacific coast; 
another for South. Must be ex- 
perienced; and familiar with 
mills using rayon in_ skeins, 
cones, spools or tubes, dyed, etc. 
Complete stocks carried in con- 
venient middle-west shipping 
point. Commission basis. Prefer 
someone at present selling cot- 
ton, silk or wool. 


Address Adv. 360, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Obituary 
(Continued from page 26) 


ten days before he died. Mr. Bilyeu 
was affectionately known among. his 
friends as the Chauncey Depew of Phila- 
delphia. He never took a holiday and 
was to be found at his desk in the mill 
at 7.45 a. m. daily and declared on many 
occasions: “You can look at work as 
work or as fun, and you can make it 
accordingly hard or easy.” He rejected 
all suggestions of retirement and scarcely 
missed a day from work since he was 
first employed at 16 years of age, when 
he started as a machinist. 

Born in Philadelphia, March 
Mr. Bilyeu witnessed the flag-raising in 
that city by Abraham Lincoln when 
Lincoln was on his way to Washington. 
Shortly after the Civil War he started 
the Philadelphia Knitting Mills Co., said 
to be the second in the United States. 
He is survived by his daughter, with 
whom he made his home and one grand- 
daughter. Mr. Bilyeu was the oldest 
member of the Manufacturers’ Club and 
of the Excelsior Lodge, a Masonic order, 
a director of the Northern National 
Bank and of the Northwestern Trust 
Co. His death marks the passing of one 
of the most interesting personalities in 
the hosiery trade, one of the pioneer 
full-fashioned manufacturers and the 
closing of 75 years of civic service in 


Philadelphia. 


7, 1837, 


William Henry Smith 

William Henry Smith, a veteran sales- 
man in the dry goods trade, died early 
this week at his home in Kew Gardens, 
L. I. Mr. Smith spent all of his long 
business career in this industry. He was 
born in Brooklyn nearly 70 years ago. 
His first business connection was with 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co., which he joined as 
a boy and for whom he later became a 
salesman. From Bliss, Fabyan & Co. he 
went to the old firm of Wheelright, Eld- 
redge & Co. In 1904 Mr. Smith became 
associated with J. P. Stevens & Co. He 
was identified with that house until 
within the last year when illness forced 
him to retire. During his career he 
traveled the Western territory for each 
of the three houses mentioned. Mr. 
Smith was a member of Acanthus Lodge, 
F. & A. M., Brooklyn. He was also a 
member of the Merchants Club. He is 
survived by his widow. 


John Snipes Strowd 

John Snipes Strowd, aged 46, superin- 
tendent and assistant manager of the 
Erwin Cotton Mills’ plant at Cooleemee, 
N. C., for the last 12 years, died at his 
home there following a long period cf 
illness, Friday of last week. The fu- 
neral was held there Sunday morning at 
the Methodist church, and the interment 
was held at Greensboro, N. C., Sunday 
afternoon. Mr. Strowd, who was a 
graduate of the State College at Raleigh, 
came to the Erwin company in 1916. He 
is survived by his widow, three children, 
three brothers and one sister. 


Victory Mills to Run N. Y. 
Plant with Remaining Ma- 
chinery 


With reference to the movement of 
machinery from the Saratoga-Victory 
Mills, Victory Mills, N. Y., men- 
tioned in these columns last week, it 
is further stated that the plant at 
Victory Mills will continue to be run 
with the equipment which remains. 


| Position Wanted 


CHEMIST- 
COLORIST 


desires position in a tex- 
tile print works as produc. 
tion man, colorist, re- 
search or works chemist. 
Has had many years’ 
practical experience in 
dyeing and color-mixing 
for textile printing. 
American. Married. Ex- 
cellent references. 


Address Adv. 365, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Assistant Piece Dyer 


silk, rayon and 
wants position 


Experienced on cotton, 
celanese mixed goods, 
Location no object. 


Address Adv. 374, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


YOUNG MAN 


2 years’ study Philadelphia textile school 
wants mill position with chance for ad 
vancement. Nominal salary. 


Address Adv. 377, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


SALES ENGINEER 


Well established throughout textile 
southeast wishes to connect in some 
capacity with reputable machinery 
manufacturing concern. 


Address Adv. 378, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


WOOL DYER AND CHEMIST 


Position wanted by Textile School Grad- 
uate, American, married, experienced in 
using acid and chrome colors. Good 
references. 


Address Adv. 380, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Machinery For Sale 


Voluntary Liquidation 


at 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


Machinery and equipment of 
Archer Yarn Co., consisting of 
2”—3” and 4” 
Brownell Flier Twister, Haskell 
Dawes Flier Twisters, Foster 


Doubler, Reels, Winders, Shaft 


ing and office equipment. 


Ring Twisters, 


On the premises of Archer Yarn 
Co., at 69 Sprague St., Provi- 
dence, R. I., Tuesday, June 19, 
1928, 11 o'clock A. M., Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time. 


For Sale 
17—Brinton Knitting Machines, 16”, !7 
and 18” cylinder, 42 gauge. 
Address Adv. 372, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 





